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Circulation Manager of Business Week 


(as seen by the 12,000 people whose applications he will reject this year) 


If Business Week’s Circulation Manager looks like Scrooge to a 
lot of people, it’s because he has to reject one subscription for every 
10 he accepts! This year, he will decline subscription revenue from 
some 12,000 people (9,599 not accepted first ten months of 1959). 
That’s because Business Week is written for management only. 
Always has been. Always will be. And it has always had but one 


editorial purpose: to be of use to management. 


So there sits our Circulation Manager turning people away by 
the thousands. Not to be mean, but to make sure that the people 
who subscribe:'to Business Week really can use it. And this pro- 
vides—for advertisers—the most concentrated management audi- 
ence among ail general, general-business, and news publications. 


A McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE 


You advertise in 
Business Week 
when you want 

to influence 
management men. 
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How to face up to 


your profile 


There are businessmen who profess to believe in 
the Marketing Concept, but who know little about 
their company’s Corporate Image, or can’t see the 
benefits of Marketing Research. Or the other way 


around, and vice versa. 


We believe that all three of these basic marketing 
tools need to be used together to sell things effec- 
tively to people. And we use a surprisingly simple 
method for integrating them into a unified market- 
ing strategy, the effectiveness of which has been 


prov ed in use, 


Since these methods are not subject to copyright, 
we’re understandably reluctant to lose our equity 
in them by disclosing how it’s done. However, what 


is done should interest you. 


First. we find out—from your customer’s view- 


point—what he wants from a supplier of your kind 


of goods or services. This includes every phase of 


the buying transaction from price and delivery to 
distribution methods, product features, perform- 
ance, maintenance, etc. Then it’s possible to rank 
these criteria in order of their importance to the 


customer, and to draw a “profile” of a perfect 


company in your field—the customer’s image of 


the ideal supplier. 


This type of marketing research reveals what 
factors really influence your customer’s buying de- 


cisions. Then, the next step: 


We find out how your customers rate you against 
their image of the ideal supplier in your field. This 
is your Corporate Image or “Profile.” You can see 
where your company falls short and where it excels. 
Together, we can isolate internal weaknesses which 
may require internal correction—in your products, 
your policies, or your organization. You'll see 
those areas where you may rate far better than you 
thought, so you can divert your promotional effort 
to other areas where it may be needed more. 
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The result is this: You get concrete facts on 
which to base a selling strategy aimed at your cus- 
tomers’ known desires. This, as everybody knows, is 
the Marketing Concept. 

This matter of facing up to your own profile, and 
doing something about it, is not complicated, nor is 
it costly. But the best thing about it is that it works. 

If you have more than an academic interest in 
how it can work for you, we’d be pleased to tell 


you more, 


Marsteller, Kickard, 
Gebhardt mKeod Ine. 
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Gey In years past we ran in our 
December or January issue a special 
section of articles billed as the “Big 
IM Special Year-End Forecast” or 
some such. This was fine, and we 
got a lot of good information out of 
our surveys and into our forecast 
articles. But, on looking over these 
past efforts, we noted a sameness 
from year to year—the degree of 
optimism varied slightly depending 
upon current economic conditions, 
but otherwise each year’s articles 
seemed to follow the pattern of the 
previous year’s. 

So this year, seeing as how we're 
entering a new decade and all, we 
decided to do something different— 
to take the well-known “broad 
view.” The results appear on page 
35 wail several succeeding pages. 
This is a series of short “forecast 
for the 60s” articles by some pretty 
high-powered talent. They cover 
everything from trends in industrial 
advertising agency compensation to 
the effects atomic energy will have 
on industrial marketing. Like all 
forecasters, these men are guessing 
to some extent, but their experience 
and stature lend credence to their 
predictions. There are seven of these 
articles, in all. They make good 
reading. 


ig We don’t need to tell you that 
we're pretty interested in the health 
of the business press. But a lot of 
other people who aren’t quite so di- 
rectly dependent upon this basic in- 
dustrial advertising medium—people 
like industrial advertising managers, 
sales managers and agency men 
should be equally interested. 

Well, we’re happy to report that 
the business press is mighty healthy 
indeed. Take a look at IM’s exclu- 
sive annual report on trends in the 
business publishing industry (p. 45), 
and you'll see what we mean. The 
article is written by McGraw-Hill 
vice-president Angelo Venezian, 
who should know how well business 


papers are doing if anybody does. 


Geéy According to the Starch re- 
ports on Industrial Marketing’s edi- 
torial articles, just about the most 
interesting subject we can cover is 
that of inquiry-handling. We've 
covered it pretty thoroughly in this 
issue. 

On page 40 you'll find an article 
entitled “Don’t bother salesmen with 
inquiries (unless they’re hot).” 
this story, ad manager Paul A. 
Schweibinz tells how his inquiry- 
handling system works at the Wood 
Preserving Div. of Koppers Co. It 
seems to work darned well, in keep- 
ing inquirers, salesmen and Koppers 
headquarters staff personnel happy. 

The article beginning on page 54, 
which tells how Dunham-Bush Co. 
organized advertising after a three- 
way merger, also gives a good deal 
of helpful information on inquiry- 
processing. And then if you want to 
know how to get more inquiries in 
the first place, take a look at “Rule- 
breaking ads triple inquiry rate” on 
page 50. 


léy U.S. industry exports $19 bil- 
lion worth of goods annually. Are 
you getting your share? If not, may- 
be your export advertising is to 
blame. For some expert advice on 
how to do it better, turn to “A Basic 
Guide to International Advertising,” 
beginning on page 127. This IM En- 
cyclopedia of Marketing feature, by 
Monsanto’s Braxton Pollard, covers 
virtually all phases of foreign ad- 
vertising. 

For the small industrial company 
that wants to export but thinks it 
can’t afford the additional marketing 
costs, the article on page 58 should 
prove helpful. It explains the func- 
tions of a “combination export man- 
ager” and tells how the small com- 
pany can use one to best advantage 


oe Editiés 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 





—Your Man from Hitchcock 


. . . Editor of Machine and Tool 
Blue Book . . . examining a tap 
driver turned out by an automated 
six station drilling machine. Hitch- 
cock editors travel all over North 
America to do on-the-spot fact 
gathering for authoritative staff- 
written articles. Top editorial plus 
100% qualified circulation equals 
unexcelled advertising opport- 
unity for you. An advertising in- 
vestment in a Hitchcock publica- 
tion always brings you dividends 
of sales and good will. 


PUBLICATIONS SERVING METAL- 
WORKING, WOOD WORKING 
AND MASS TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRIES 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 


ASSEMBLY and FASTENER 
ENGINEERING 


GRi NG and FINISHING 

CARBIDE ENGINEERING 
HITCHGOCK'S WOOD WORKING 
£010)0ie 20): i. lemell i2@fe) af 

MASS TRANSPORTATION 

MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS +» SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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How one association helps members get more business ... . 


This special report from IM’s Washington editor tells how the National 
Electrical Contractors Association is building more business for mem- 
bers through market research, advertising and promotion. 

Stanley E. Cohen 


Editors receive press party in mail ................06. 


For a small company, Knipco, Inc., comes up with some awfully good 
promotions. Here’s the story of one of them—the ‘‘dinger press party”’ 
—which won an IM “idea-of-the-month"” award. Dick Hodgson 


How to keep track of your sales literature .............. 


Rilco Laminated Products’ sales literature grew and grew until it be 
gan to get out of hand. A simple system was the solution. Here's the 
story. Charles W. Masterman Continuous high readership due to 
editorial superiority has earned 
this leadership for MTBB in the 
A Basic Guide to International Advertising ............. metalworking field. Leadership 
that advertisers know “pays off” 
The $19 billion export market presents plenty of advertising problems, for them. During 1958 MTBB 
and this article, by Monsanto Chemical’s international advertising man- carried more pages of advertising 
ager, can solve many of them. It covers virtually all phases of foreign than any other metalworking 
advertising operations, including selection and training of personnel, monthly. MTBB covers the prime 
market research, budgeting, methods of administering the ad program, buyers in this industry best and 
agency selection and media. It is the 23rd in IM’s Encyclopedia of offers the lowest cost per thousand 
Marketing series. Braxton Pollard to reach the S.I.C. groups that 
make up the important metalwork- 
ing market . . . cost per thousand 
Improving employe relations at the cinema ............ is only $7.64. MTBB circulation is 
94.69% verified. 





A British metal-producing company has found an unusual way to build 
employe interest in its rather drab product. It's all done with movies 


shown in the local cinema. D. A. Gladwell 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


MACHINE AND TOOL BLUE BOOK 
; = P P ; 

Why don’t more industrial companies use sales quotas? ... Serves entire metalworking 

If you're not spurring salesmen and distributors on with sales quotas field including tooling, engi- 

you're missing a big bet, according to this author. He explains why, neering, production and 

and backs up his opinion with facts. Arthur H. Dix maintenance 

Over«-50,000 circulation 

Tole SMC AO LOLOM toll hiclastle 

DEPARTMENTS ing plants 

List is verified and personal- 

ized 

Advertising volume in business Marketing aids 142 Starch Readership Sscdtes 
papers Marketing research 
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Colonel Jacob Schick worked many years to 
perfect the first electric shaver, before publicly 
introducing it in 1930. Today, quality remains 
Schick's basic ingredient. Its Research Depart- 
ment thoroughly tests every new feature. After 
Schick management accepts a new feature, 
Supervisor of Product Engineering Leo Woerner 


is responsible for quick application of Research 


Department ideas. He helped to put the new 
SCHICK 3-SPEED shaver on dealers’ shelves 
just four months after management approval. 











How to be first 
in line for 
Selling opportunities 


Schick Incorporated often scores first with new prod- 


uct features in the hotly competitive small-appliance 
market. As these features are developed, new selling 
opportunities result for this company’s potential sup- 
pliers. Comments Schick’s Supervisor of Product 


Engineering: 


“When we develop an idea for a new product fea- 
ture, we naturally move fast to select the materials 
° d 


and parts we need. 


“Our first step is to reach for Sweet’s. This service 
speeds our search by putting hundreds of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs immediately at our fingertips. Clas- 
sified, indexed, and bound in volumes, these catalogs 
are easy to find and convenient to use. We can 
compare different makes quickly. And we are confi- 
dent of our selections because they are based on 


uniformly up-to-date catalog information. 

“T know of no other way potential suppliers can be 
certain their catalogs are exposed to us whenever 
needs arise for their types of products.” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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-the word for Charlie 


Charlie Todaro is an advertising salesman. He represents CHEMICAL 
WEEK in New York. You may know him. Or certainly other McGraw- 
Hill men like him. 


Charlie’s job is to sell productive business advertising. A great deal 
of his selling is done with service . . . a technique (if you can call it 
that) used by all McGraw-Hill advertising salesmen. Our extensive 
marketing, product and reader research represents, we believe, not 
only a sound investment in our own—and Charlie’s—future, but 
also in yours. It is here to be used. 


But intelligent, profitable use of this material calls for painstaking 
application and interpretation, and that’s where Charlie shines. 
Sure, on most of his calls he extols the many virtues of his publica- 
tion and, we suspect, occasionally gets a bit competitive. But just 
give him a situation where something beyond basic marketing and 
media data is needed, and watch him go to work. 


Suppose you are an advertiser or an agency executive and need in- 
formation on the. market for pumps. In marches Mr. Todaro... he 
spreads marketing data on your desk, marks off where pumps fit, 
explains what they do, gives you the rundown on types, fluids han- 
dled, special requirements . . . gets into competitive factors, where 
brands stand on product recognition studies, how CPI management 
buys pumps... on into an analysis of ad readership and... 


Every once in a while, the kindest compliment paid us is: “If you 
want research, facts and figures, call in McGraw-Hill.” We like that. 
So does Charlie. And so do all the other McGraw-Hill advertising 
salesmen who are earnestly striving to be your marketing counselors. 


w. McGraw-Hill .; 
—@: er renee es 2 


woeas 


On), 
Nj 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


More than a million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications 
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“The sophisticated and complex programs I read about in Mis- 
siles and Rockets magazine provide stimulus and pressure for 
laboratories such as ours to bring about the early availability 
of microelectronics modules ...an approach which holds great 
promise for a new order of reliability in the face of increasing 
electronic equipment complexity,” says James R. Black (left), 
Manager of Microelectronics Laboratory of the Solid State 
Electronics Department, Motorola Military Electronics Divi- 
sion. In the photograph to the right, Mr. Black shows Don 
Perry, of Missiles and Rockets magazine, examples of thin-film 
capacitors and resistors which are prototypes of planned mi- 
croelectronics production units. Special thin-film deposition 
techniques at Motorola have yielded advanced devices of 
this kind with unusually high operating characteristics and 
uniformity. 


Motorola’s mesa transistors operating area can be 
covered by the diameter of a human hair... or 
three of them would only take up the space of 
the period at the end of this sentence. C. Harry 
Knowles (left), shows Don Perry of M/R the op- 
erational diagrams of two germanium mesa tran- 
sistors— one a UHF amplifier device, and the 
other a high frequency switch whose switching 
speed has been timed at less than 5 millimicro- 
seconds. 


“Engineering administration involves sucha heavy 
load today that I must sharply restrict my outside 
reading. I find the weekly issues of Missiles and 
Rockets a very valuable source of information on 
current space events,” says Dr. Robert E. Samuel- 
son (left), Assistant General Manager. Dr. Sam- 
uelson discusses operation PATE — Programmed 
Automatic Test Equipment — with Don Perry of 
M/R. Motorola’s PATE performs the highly in- 
volved, complex adjustments and tests in the Bo- 
mare missile link servo command system that will 
cut test time as much as 80%. PATE also com- 
pletely eliminates human error in Bomarc analysis 
and computational tests. 


VUBREADS MISSILES AND ROCKETS? 


Well, for instance ... 
TOP ENGINEERS AT MOTOROLA 


“Missiles and Rockets is one of the very few publications that finds its way into 
my brief case for after-hours reading,” says Joseph A. Chambers (left), Vice President 
and General Manager, Motorola’s Western Electronics Center. Here Mr. Chambers 
shows Don Perry, Managing Editor of Missiles and Rockets magazine, the finer 
points of Motorola’s Command Receiver developed for the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency for use in deep space probe vehicles and earth-orbit satellites. 


Motorola’s highly experienced Solid State Electronics Department, in close coopera- 
tion with the Semiconductor Products Division, is advancing the state of the art on 
several fronts, with heavy emphasis on microelectronics. 


Communications, radar, guidance, navigation and surveillance systems, telemetry and 
data processing are the main interests of Motorola’s Military Electronics Division. 


At Motorola, the policy is to develop and maintain a diversified interest in research 
and development in all areas of advanced electronics. Motorola’s Solid State Depart- 
ment exemplifies this flexibility within the Military Electronics Division. 


TELL YOUR PRODUCT OR CAPABILITY STORY TO 29,000 MISSILE TECHNICIANS ... PAID SUBSCRIBERS ... THROUGH THE 
PAGES OF MISSILES AND ROCKETS MAGAZINE—THE TECHNICAL/NEWS WEEKLY OF THE MISSILE/SPACE MARKET. 


missiles and rockets 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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A profile on the H. J. Williams Co., Inc. .. how it 


of earthmoving, highway and bridge 


@ What are the ingredients of a successful construction 
contracting operation? Let’s look into the facts surrounding 
the H. J. Williams Co., Inc. of York, Pennsylvania, and see 
how and why it grew into a top contracting organization. 

H. J. Williams Company has a solid foundation that dates 
back to the early 1920’s when Mr. H. J. Williams left the 
Hostetter Co. and went into business for himself. The two 
prime ingredients that contributed to his success and fine 
reputation were tremendous drive and pride of workman- 
ship. By 1930, the firm was incorporated and Mr. Williams 
remained as president of the organization until his death 
in 1956. 

From its beginning, this contractor specialized in earth- 
moving, bridge, and highway work . . . both federal and 
state. One of the features of the organization’s operation is 
that it does practically all of the work itself on each project, 
with very little work sub-contracted. In the early days 
Williams bought a piece of equipment at a time and rented 
it out. This was an integral part of the business and the 
means by which he expanded his earnings, equipment in- 
ventory and contracting operations. Gradually, the work 
received demanded all of William’s equipment, and the 
rental operation was discontinued. 


Mobility of operations important 


The problems of administration, management and direc- 
tion are more complex when contractors work large dis- 
tances from the central offices. H. J. Williams has a subsidiary 
company, West York Construction Company, that primarily 
does public utility work in and around York, Pennsylvania. 
Although H. J. Williams is based in York, Pennsylvania, 
their operating area today covers projects in Maryland, West 
Virginia, and Virginia in addition to Pennsylvania. This 
reflects the mobility of the firm to work in diversified loca- 
tions. It also reflects the firm’s ability to coordinate man- 
power and machinery into working forces in widely scattered 
areas ... demanding a wide variety of equipment, materials, 
and skills. 


Averages $4 million of construction a year 


Contractors doing $1 million or more a year number 
around 3,500. H. J. Williams has long been a member of 
this group, having averaged $4 million of construction < 
year over the past five years. A team of top management 
and supervisory personnel plays an important role in turning 
plans into millions of dollars of completed construction a 
year. The permanent staff numbers 225 people and at peak 
of operations the payroll is as high as 650 in total. 


Young leadership important to 


Williams’ growth and success 

Morgan Cousler, presently Vice President and Treasurer 
has been with the Williams organization since its beginning 
in 1920 . . . and one of the key men in its growth and 
progress. Mr. Cousler served as president from 1956-58 
following H. J. Williams death. In early 1959, Robert E. 
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Hirschman was appointed president. He recognized the 
need for young leadership to keep up with the fast pace and 
highly competitive nature of the contracting business. The 
top management team who have played important parts in 
the company’s operation and on whom the company’s direc- 
tion and success rests are: Robert E. Hirschman, president; 
Morgan E. Cousler, vice president and treasurer; R. A. 
Gingerich, ass’t secretary; R. B. Bartell, v.p. eng’r; R. L. 
Cooley, v.p. machinery; D. E. Dietz, v.p. construction; 
H. A. Thatcher, v.p. eng’r; F. M. Chapman, v.p. general 


construction. 


Equipment an important part 


of contractor’s success 

An earthmoving, bridge and road builder like H. J. Wil- 
liams Co. requires heavy equipment of all types. While an 
average of $4 million of construction has been produced 
annually by this contractor .. . its current equipment in- 
ventory has the capacity to produce $8 million of construc- 
tion. Williams’ major equipment, which is valued at approx- 
imately $3 million, consists of the following: 





17 air compressors — (Ingersoll-Rand) 
1 rock drill — (Ingersoll-Rand) 
10 automobiles — (ali makes) 
road graders — (Caterpillar) 
6 Gradalls 
2 concrete pavers — (Rex) 
7 front end loaders — (Hough, Case) 
stone spreaders — (Barber-Greene, Jackson) 
rollers — (Buffalo-Springfield) 
pumps — (various makes) 
saws 
scrapers — (Caterpillar, Euclid) 
shovels — (Bucyrus-Erie, Marion) 
tractors — (Caterpillar) 
trailers 
bottom dumps — (Euclid) 
end dumps — (Euclid) 
small dumps — (Chevrolet, Dodge, GMC) 
pickups — (Chevrolet, Ford) 
station wagons 
stake trucks — (Chevrolet, Ford) 
panel trucks 
truck mounted welders, compressors, lubricators 
truck cranes — (American) 
two-way radios — (Motorola) 











$6.3 million highway project. 8.1 miles in length. Required 3.3 mil. cu yds 
of excavation, 295,000 sq yds concrete pavement, 160,000 barrels of cement, 
88,000 lineal ft of concrete pipe, 1.7 mil. pounds of reinforcing bars for 
bridges, 1.2 million pounds of structural steel. 179 pieces of equipment 
were required for this project. 





grew to $4 million 
construction a year 


$300,000 invested in new equipment annually 

In order to maintain the most efficient construction opera- 
tion, H. J. Williams is constantly. on the lookout for the 
latest in equipment. Some $300,000 is spent each year for 
new and replacement equipment. And to maintain its equip- 
ment and limit downtime to a minimum, this contractor 
invests $250,000 in maintenance . . . with heavy emphasis 
on maintenance at the site of the project. 


Many influence purchases in H. J. Williams 


contracting operation 
This contractor’s operation requires the specialized know]- 
edge and experience of many men in many different phases 
and locations of its work. This factor, coupled with the large 
expenditures for equipment and materials each year, makes 
it necessary for many of the key men to influence purchases, 
directly or indirectly. Here’s what Mr. Hirschman, presi- 
dent, says: 
“There are many influences on purchases of 
equipment and materials in our operation. The 
extent of purchasing influences within the organ- 
ization by different individuals with various titles 
depends on the size and type of equipment in- 
volved. We get specific requests from our project 
managers and other supervisory personnel. Often 
we have meetings to discuss recommendations 
and needs and then make our decision. It’s a team 
operation. It is impossible for one or two men 
to control purchases. The experience and know- 
how of men in our organization must be taken 
into consideration if we are to make the wisest 
purchases.” 
According to top management, this kind of thinking and 
operation helps to strengthen the firm’s efficiency and over- 
all teamwork. 


Key men in construction subscribe 
to CONSTRUCTION METHODS magazine 


An important and necessary source of new techniques, 
product information, and education for key personnel in 


Pennsylvania Turnpike, Northeastern Extension. Value of project, $2.9 million. 
Required 3.6 miles of work including seven structures and reinforced con- 
crete pavement of 96,000 square yds. Some of Williams paving equipment 
shown in operation. 


Robert E. Hirschman Morgan E. Cousler 


ROBERT E. HIRSCHMAN, President, H. J. Wil- 
liams ...a subscriber to ConsrrucTiION METHODS 
magazine since 1949 says: 

“The importance of Construction Methods in 
our business is evidenced by the fact that we 
have forty-five paid subscriptions. We want our 
men to be up to date on new methods, new 
equipment and new ideas in the construction 
industry. Construction Methods is also used as 
a buying guide for both materials and equip- 
ment. Your magazine provides the best over- 
all educational result for our employees of 
any construction magazine.” 


MORGAN E. COUSLER, Vice President and 
Treasurer of H. J. Williams . . . a subscriber to 
ConSTRUCTION METHODS magazine since1920 says: 
“When this magazine started we recognized its 
significance. I have been cutting out articles 
and filing them by subject for over 25 years. 
I make a practice of reading the ads, too, for 
new machinery or materials which might be 
useful in our work, We want our men to read 
and learn what other contractors are doing, 
keep abreast of new methods and techniques. 
If our men didn’t read and study from a 
magazine like CONSTRUCTION METHODS, we 
wouldn’t want them on our payroll.” 


the H. J. Williams Company is Construction METHODS 

magazine. Mr. Cousler, vice president and treasurer, says: 
“If our men didn’t read articles and study from 
magazines like CONSTRUCTION METHODS, we 
wouldn’t want them on our payroll.” 

This statement reflects the kind of thinking by top man- 
agement in one of the nation’s top contracting firms. H. J. 
Williams recognizes the importance and value of Construc- 
TION METHops to 45 of its key personnel who subscribe to it. 

Advertisers, too, recognize the value of this publication 
in reaching important contracting firms like H. J. Williams 
(and its key personnel) across the nation. 


Construction , 


Me thods cere B 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, W. Y. 
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IMPACT 
in the right place does it 


name, title and company, than any other publication 


You need plenty of impact to cut through sales 
resistance. And you have to direct your effort to 
the right place. 


Electric Light and Power takes your sales story 
to the buying group — to the men who count most 
in the electric power industry. EL&P delivers more 


personally addressed copies to top key men, by 


serving this field. 

So when it comes to sales impact — hitting where 
it counts most — talking to the real buyers — EL&P 
is your first buy. It gets sales action because it 
reaches the men who can take action. Haywood Pub- 


lishing Company, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 





BPA 


Electric 
a cient and Zi 


‘ pote Loa 


_ Power laa 


The Only Magazine 
Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 





Why does this advertiser 





_g- THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE"? 


“For the first six months of 59 The Wall Street Journal pulled more 
inquiries at a lower cost per inquiry than any other national weekly 
or monthly business publication on the Globe-Wernicke schedule. We 
are pleased also with the quality of these inquiries.”’ 


Cordially, 


Advertising Manager 








"THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 








oe ~ Terme se 


here, executive readers say. ..] “THIS 
: ONE 
published at: IS 


NEW YORK and WASHINGTON, D. C. THE 
44 Broad St. 1015 14th St, N. W. 


CHICAGO DALLAS MOST 
711 W. Monroe St. 911 Young St. USEFUL 


SAN FRANCISCO ” 
1540 Market St ONE 
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Selling to the OEM: 
Then let’s take off the blinders! 


There’s a large and lively segment of the OEM that you may have over- 
looked. It’s covered, or rather uncovered, by advertising in PD&D. 
The design engineer by any other name—technician, manager, research 
man, development engineer . . . does design work, and is the pace-setter of ih aR 
the Original Equipment Market. He reads PD&D for news of components, PRODUCT DESIGN 
materials and tools that help him—today—take his ideas for 1965’s products ~~ & DEVELOPMENT 
and turn them into tomorrow’s hardware. And as part of the process, your " 
PD&D ad turns into dollars for you. S “ 
Design men read PD&D for the most news in the shortest time. PD&D’s af) trae 
three-column ‘‘compact ad’”’ tabloid format makes fast and easy reading for 
prospects who have a problem to solve. It gives your ad the widest and most 
effective exposure for your money. PD&D Reader Service Cards have passed 
along nearly half a million sales leads from reader to advertiser in the last 
12 months alone. 
Your market-knowing, facts-at-fingertips PD&D representative is wait- 
ing to bring you your new 1960 PD&D Media Data File. Phone him. 











propuct DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 
: A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
Chestnut and S6th Streets, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
een Denn 








132,121 building projects 
verify your top building 
market coverage in 
Architectural Record! 






Ninesténths of thé:total dollar value of all archi- 
tect-planned building, nonresidential and residen- 
tial;“emall and large, is in the hands of Architec- 
tural Record’s architect and engineer subscribers. 


This statement is based on a study of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation’ Dodge Reports ceyering 132,121 
building projects with a total contract value in 
excess of; $8 billion. Ss ee, a 

These projécts represent a full year's activity of 
nearly 5,000 architectural and architectural- 
engineering firms of all sizes.* 


Architectural Record is the one magazine whose 
building market coverage is documented with 
the aid of Dodge Reports—the indispensable tool 
for accurately measuring the dollar value of all 
types of architect-planned building and identi- 
fying the architects and engineers involved. 


Dodge-documented market coverage is one good 
reason why Architectural Record is the best 
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advertising buy in its field. Here are four more: 


e Top editorial quantity and quality. Most 
editorial pages. Most editorial awards. Content 
timed and balanced with the aid of Dodge Reports 
to be of maximum value to architects and engi- 
neers in terms of the work on their boards. 


e Preferred readership. Voted “‘preferred”’ by 
architects and engineers in 126 out of 141 wes 
sponsored by, . product manufacturers and 
their agencies, 


e Clear-cut suculitton leadership. Most archi- 
tect subscribers . . . mostyengineer subscribers. 
By far the highest renewal percentage. 


2 
e Advertising. Most building product adver- 
tisers...most advertising pages.. .Thost exclusive 
advertisers—year after year! 4 


ae. 
*For detailed information on Architectural Record’s coverage of 
individual types of buildings based on a full year’s census of all 
architect-planned work in 24 states, ask for our “Market Coverage 
Folder.” 


Architectural Record 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


OX ford 5-3000 


Just three steps to document your 
building market coverage— 
but only Architectural Record can take them! 


1. Measure the total size of the architect and 
engineer planned building market, nonresidential 
and residential, small and large. 


2. Identify the active architects and engineers in 
this market, the types of buildings they are doing 
and their dollar. value. 


3. Check the names of these active architects and 
engineers against the names of subscribers. 


Only Architectural Record can take these three 
essential steps because only Architectural Record 
has full access to Dodge Reports and from which 
accurate records are maintained of the work of 
individual architectural and engineering firms. 


“workbook of 
the active 
architect and 
engineer” 





TION reaches more 
buyers in the Giant 
Drilling-Producing Industry 


WorLD OIL’s buying power coverage stands alone —the only publication in 
its field with such coverage confirmed by the oil companies and drilling con- 
tractors themselves. Regular cross checks are made between WORLD OIL sub- 
scriptions and lists* of personnel furnished by companies responsible for 98% 
of the industry’s purchases. This is industry-deep penetration . . . penetration 
needed to carry your sales message to the men who this year will buy more 
than a billion dollars in equipment and services. 


Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence.’ conducted by THE CompostrE CATALOG oF Om FiELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 
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ZED WORLD OIL 


Almost 25,000 subscribers pay to read WorLD Olt 
... the most quoted, referred-to publication in its field. 
Its sought-after, job-help engineering-operating editorial 
fills the need of today’s industry specialist who must 
keep abreast of trends and technical developments in 
his changing, highly competitive field. Only WoRLD 
OIL’s vertical, specialized circulation coverage can so 
effectively carry your sales message to an intensely in- 


terested audience in the drilling-producing oil industry. 





HOUSTON + TEXAS 
World's Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oi! Industries 


WORLD OIL 











USE ONE, TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE- 54,119 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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PROVABLY YOUR BEST BUY... 

... because HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING confines itself to the services 
for which it is named as related specifically 
to the industrial-large building market. No 
stretching of editorial coverage, no dilution 
of circulation! 

. . . because HPAC’s concentrated editorial 
has an appeal to all the purchase-control 
factors in this field — to all those who specify 
and/or buy. You reach the consulting engi- 
neers AND mechanical contractors AND 
engineers with plants and big buildings who 
are specialists in or whose major interests 
are just these services in just this field. No 
gaps, no untouched bases! 
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Focusing 


on just the 


industrial—large building 


field 


Edited for, 
paid for, and read by the 





specialized engineers and 


contractors you must'’sell! 


x 
é 


. . . because each of the readers of HPAC 
is, and has been, paying for it directly, 
individually, voluntarily. Here’s assurance 
backed up by dollars on the line and 
an ABC-audit — that HPAC is wanted, re- 
spected, and used! 
... because HPAC has fully paid circulation, 
leads in number of editorial pages, leads by 
over 2 to 1 in advertising volume, has more 
advertisers and is used on an exclusive basis 
by more advertisers! 
Don’t settle for less. Concentrate in HPAC, 
the book with the strategically focused con- 
tent and circulation. KEENEY PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. 





If you— 
Make these products... 
Offer these services... 


ASO UO) TOM ENCDVAINED 
CAN HELP YOU 

SELL ECONOMICALLY 
IN ANY INDUSTRY? 





take the Chemical Industry... 


For example, at MONSANTO 
specifying these products and services 
is @ major concern of engineers 


like N. F. Wood and Fred Grissom 


Fred E. Grissom, utilities superintendent, 
and N. EF. Wood, plant engineer, at 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics 
Division, Texas City, Texas 


This huge petrochemical plant, part of MON- 
SANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY’S PLASTICS 
DIVISION, is located at Texas City, Texas, on Gal- 
veston Bay. Its principal products—styrene, acrylo- 
nitrile, vinyl chloride, methanol, and polyethylene 
—find their way into every home and industry in 
the form of rubber, plastics, synthetic fibers and a 
host of other products. 


The Plant Engineering Department of this 135- 
acre plant, headed by Plant Engineer N. F Wood, 
is responsible for maintenance, power, plant utili- 
ties, stores, engineering design and corrosion con- 
trol activities. Working with Mr. Wood are five 
departmental superintendents and an assistant 
plant engineer. 


As superintendent of the Utilities Department, 
Mr. FE. Grissom is responsible for water treating, 
steam generation, distribution of air, gas, steam 
and electricity, cooling water supply and waste 
disposal. 


“l’ve been reading POWER approximately 
eleven years,” says Mr. Wood. “Since I’m in the 








chemical field I read chemical publications too, but 
like plant engineers in any field I have lots of purely 
engineering problems that are treated very well in 
POWER. I do my business reading here in the of- 
fice, which is sometimes pretty trying, but I do get 
through almost every issue of POWER. 


“An important factor to consider is the use 
POWER gets after it leaves my hands. From my 
office it goes into the reading file in the Plant Engi- 
neering Department, where it is available to all 
engineers in the department.” 


Fred Grissom reports, “I got into the habit of 
reading POWER when I was in school. I read the 
whole thing — advertising and editorial. It would be 
pretty hard to keep really up-to-date these days if 
I didn’t pay attention to what’s available from the 
different companies in my field. I don’t read the 
office copy. I get my own copy sent home where I 
have more time and where I can tear out pages to 
file or pass along to others whenever I want to.” 


Every major industry — including the Chemical 
Industry — requires many power and plant services 


in its production processes. And the steam, elec- 
tricity, mechanical power, water, gas, heat, com- 
pressed air, air conditioning, etc. is the same no 
matter how it is used or what industry uses it. 


Just as these services are common to all industry, 
so the equipment to supply them is found in every 
major plant. And the engineers who produce, dis- 
tribute and apply them perform the same tasks 
from industry to industry 


Time after time independent reader-preference 
surveys made by manufacturers of power and plant 
service equipment among their own customers and 
prospects have shown that in every industry the 
POWER reader is their key specifying influence.* 


If your product is a part of the system that sup- 
plies these services in any or all industries, then 
the POWER reader is your primary sales target. 
For only he knows the needs well enough to specify 
the right equipment to supply them. 


*The complete results of these surveys are available 
from your POWER representative. 


QD A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
BEHIND IT 1i@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, W. Y. 





“Go ahead! 
Cut the 
purchasing agent 
off the schedule... 


your competitors 


will love it!’’ 


And they would, too. 
Ask your own salesmen! 


It’s the purchasing agent who, particularly 
in today’s tight economy, decides what share 
of the orders you get... if any at all! And he 
selects the supplier in three out of four cases. 


Modern purchasing is complex. Today’s 
purchasing agent is concerned with the 
science of purchasing ...new procedures, 
methods, techniques. That’s why the modern 
purchasing agent reads the editorial and 
advertising pages of PurcHASING Magazine 
for the very latest in news and 

methods information. 


Prove it to yourself. Ask your customers 
and prospects. See our new slide film, 
“You and the Purchasing Revolution.” 


PURCHASING Agpepne 0 


iy the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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OUR PROGRAM 


builds distributor good will 
...sells wire rope 


Paul D. Moon — Manager, Sales Promotion 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE Co. 


Talk to Paul D. Moon, Manager of Sales 
Promotion, Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
St. Louis, about his firm’s advertising pro- 
gram in the 14 ACP Regionals, and here’s 
what he’ll tell you: 


“With most equipment distributors, wire 
rope is a service item. Getting enthusiasm 
and interest on the part of the salesman 
takes a continuous effort on the part of the 
manufacturer. And here’s where our ACP 
program plays an important role. This visi- 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


CONSTRUCTION 

2420 Wilson Blvd., 
Arlington |, Virginia 
CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 

6 South Grange Avenue 

South Orange, New Jersey 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 

101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


642 Beaubien Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


2537 Madison Avenue 


27 Muzzey Street 


2418-3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 
NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 


Lexington, Massachusetts 
PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 


ble support at the local level builds distribu- 


tor good will . . . channels inquiries to the 


distributor .. . sells wire rope.” 


A strong, continuous advertising program 
in the 14 Associated Construction Publica- 
tions can give you the same results. This 
local level sales support cannot be duplicated 
in any other medium. Contact any ACP 
member or the Office of the Secretary, 1022 
Upper Midwest Building, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota, for details. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 26, California 

TEXAS CONTRACTOR 

1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 

WESTERN BUILDER 


407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
AAS 
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P 


Director of Advertising Services: David M. Hyde 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 


Write for new ACP “Publication Information” Brochure 





Advertisers get more 


managerial coverage 


in “U.S.News & World Report” 


MORE MANAGERIAL COVERAGE PER DOLLAR 


158,000 Number of managerial people covered 


for each $1,000 of advertising 
for each $1,000 136,000 
for each $1,000 


92,000 = 86,000 


for each $1,000 for each $1,000 


“USN&WR"” NEWSWEEK BUSINESS WEEK TIME 


Source: Based on each publisher's own audience information and current rate cards 


Advertising rate base for 1960: 1,150,000 net paid 
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Four out of five “U.S.News & World Report” 

subscribers hold managerial positions. Reflec- 

ting these positions of responsibilities, their 
incomes average $15,009—highest of the news magazines, highest of all 
magazines with more than 1,000,000 circulation. 


“U.S.News & World Report” is the one magazine that concentrates ex- 
clusively on the news that managerial people need and use—the news of 
national and international developments that affect business plans and 
decisions. It prints more of this news than any other news magazine, 
much of it printed nowhere else. 


This helps explain why advertising dollars in ‘“U.S.News & World 
Report’’ buy more coverage of high-income managerial people than in any 
other news or management weekly. The relative values, based on latest 
information from each magazine, are charted on the opposite page. 


These people are leaders in business and in the community. 87% of all 
subscribers receive their copies of ‘‘U.S.News & World Report’ at home 
and research shows that 97% of all copies are read in the home. In 78% 
of ‘‘U.S.News & World Report” families the wife reads it, too. 


Voluntary circulation is another measure of thorough readership. 
“U.S.News & World Report” ranks first among the news and manage- 
ment magazines in circulation obtained by mail to publisher. It uses no 
premiums, no door-to-door salesmen. Thorough readership, front to back, 
is confirmed by case histories of advertising response. 


THE : More pages of advertising directed to important people in business and 

COMPLETE : industry appear in “U.S.News & World Report” than in any other 

NEWS MAGALINE news magazine. Your agency has the facts as they relate to your 
: markets. Or ask any of the advertising offices listed below. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other offices 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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MARCH 
ANNUAL SURVEY 
DISTRIBUTOR 
OPERATIONS 

A statistical survey 
covering sales, inven- 
tories, costs and 
profits. Analyzes pros- 
pects and trends of 
past year and coming 
year. Forms close 
February 1. 


OF 





slemoudy national magazine edited exclusively 
for industrial distributors — since 1911. 


For maximum effectiveness, plan your adver- 
tising schedule so that your sales story is 
featured in these four vital theme issues. 


MAY 
CONVENTION 
ISSUE 

Interprets a major 
management theme at 
a time of peak interest 
by distribution men 
preparing for the an- 
nual Triple Industrial 
Supply Convention — 
most important annual 
event in the industrial 
Supply industry. Forms 
close April 1. 





JUNE 
CONVENTION 
REPORT 

Complete round-up of 
major issues, round 
tables, formal: and in- 
formal discussions at 
the Triple Industrial 
Supply Convention, plus 
a wealth of articles 
and other features 
geared to meet the 
needs of distributors. 


£ Forms close May 1. 


Remember, each issue of ID has top-flight edi- 
torial material created by knowledgeable field- 
trained editors . . . case histories of distributor 
management and sales techniques . . . thought- 
provoking editorials ... marketing aids .. . 
news of manufacturer and distributor activities 

. and marketing and supply sales trends. For 
example, ID kicks off the new year in the Jan- 
ae © Apert tected 





SEPTEMBER 


SALES GUIDE 

Devoted to new tech- 
niques for more effec- 
tive selling. Offers 
maximum exposure to 
a vital member of your 
Sales team — the dis- 
tributor salesman. 
Forms close August 1. 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


INSTRUMENTS FROM JAPAN 


Japan last month made its first 
concerted effort to penetrate the 
U.S. market for scientific and in- 
dustrial instruments and equipment. 
Exhibiting at the Instrument So- 
ciety of America’s annual instru- 
ment and automation show, one of 
Japan’s leading electric industrial 
companies displayed 10 newly-de- 
veloped and advanced transistorized 
measuring instruments. Internation- 
al General Electric Co., is a ma- 
jor stockholder in the Japanese 
company—Tokyo Shibaura Electric. 


PIPELINE TO NEW MARKETS 


Petroleum industry distribution, 
marketing and pricing patterns are 
shifting because of what oilmen call 
“commingling.” Commingling means 
that different companies’ products 
are transported through the same 
pipelines at the same time. More 
pipeline networks give everybody 
access to bigger market areas, mak- 
ing it more difficult for one mar- 
keter to stake out an exclusive ter- 
ritory. 


HARDWARE FROM OVERSEAS 


Hardware manufacturers—partic- 
ularly those of medium and small 
size—are getting into the import 
business. To meet price competition 
from foreign-made goods, a num- 
ber of the smaller U.S. hardware 
firms are buying directly from 
overseas manufacturers. Some in- 
dustry spokesmen foresee imported 
products accounting for up to 50% 
of their U.S. sales within three 
years. 


Industrial Researchers 
May Be a ‘Sleeper’ Market 


Find the man who thinks for somebody else— 
and you just may have found yourself a new mar- 
ket. In fact, the odds are pretty good that you 
have. 

The type of men you're looking for are those 
whose professional efforts are causing outlays of 
an estimated $12 billion per year—for research 
and development. 

It comes down to this: today’s competitive fac- 
tors force management to plan their company’s 
future economic existence on the basis of new or 
improved products being ready for a given market 
at a predetermined time and price. And R&D is 
expected to deliver. 


Competent performers .. Research and de- 
velopment outlays in the United States increased 
from $5.4 billion in 1953 to an estimated $10 billion 
in 1957, according to Uncle Sam’s National Science 
Foundation. 

This lends strength to the contention that R&D 
specialists are earning their keep—and then some. 
Marion W. Boyer, a director of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, noted recently, “Research and engi- 
neering technology are reducing capital costs by 
about 5% a year.” 

Evidencing recognition of R&D’s vital impor- 
tance is the fact that in 1956 private industry re- 
portedly spent $6.5 billion on R&D. The govern- 
ment spent another $1.4 billion in the same year, 
while $1.1 billion was contributed by miscellan- 
eous sources. 

Current estimates place annual spending—of 
industry, government and private foundations, 
combined—at $12 billion annually, and substantial 
increases are on the horizon. 


More than meets the eye . . Over 4,800 indus- 
trial research installations are listed in the 10th 
edition of Industrial Research Laboratories of the 
U.S.—a book published in the alabaster white 
building on Washington, D.C.’s Constitution Ave., 
by the National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Science. 

The installations run the gamut from the 
sprawling 675-acre scientific research center re- 
cently opened in Florsham Park, N.J., and staffed 
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CHANGING CONCEPT? 


By deciding to do its own prime 
contracting on the Dyna-Soar space 
vehicle, the Air Force last month 
broke precedent and sidestepped the 
much-publicized “weapons system 
concept” currently basic to defense 
procurement. This major develop- 
ment could trigger vital changes in 
future procurement policies on de- 


fense items. 


TARHEELS WOO FOREIGNERS 


Last month North Carolina sent a 
team of industrial development re- 
crulters overseas. Purpose: contact 
English, Dutch, Swiss, German, and 
French industrialists and_ invite 
them to set up plants in North Caro- 


lina 


FITFUL FOOD FIRMS 


An Agriculture Department sur- 
vey of food processors, wholesalers 
and retailers shows mergers or ac- 
quisitions involving one out of every 
four firms in the past seven years 
Grocery stores and dairies shuffled 


most 


THEY’RE THERE SOMEPLACE 


Federal census takers admit hav- 
ing “lost” 1.5 to 2 million houses be- 
tween 1950 and ’56. Public clamor 
over defects in a basic economic in- 
dicator is expected to result in Con- 
gress giving more money to pay for 
more people to get more accurate 
data. 
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Milestones . . a digest of trends and de- 
velopments of special importance to industrial 
marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


with 800 engineers, scientists and aides by Esso 
Research & Engineering Co., to the independent 
laboratories such as those listed by the American 
Council of Independent Laboratories in its 7th 
Directory of Members. 


Market in the making .. A reported $70 billion 
are annually spent by manufacturers of original 
equipment, for materials, components and finishes 
used in producing their products. Some of the 
items purchased get purchased because of R&D 
personnel. 

It may seem strange, but it is true: by compari- 
son, not too much direct attention has yet been 
focused on R&D staffers as a potential buying in- 
fluence and market for industrial goods. A pos- 
sible exception to this are manufacturers of lab- 
oratory and scientific instruments. 

There is evidence which indicates that indus- 
trial marketers may be overlooking an important 
sales potential. Results of an investigation—which 
might be classed as an exploratory probe—were 
released last month by one industry source. 

In a survey of 856 original equipment manu- 
facturers in the “hard goods” field (each having 
$1 million or more net worth) it was reported that 
in 39.9% of the companies, R&D personnel had at 
least some degree of responsibility for writing 
specifications for new or improved products. 

In addition, 29% of the companies which an- 
swered the question reported that R&D personnel 
were involved in specifying or recommending the 
sources from which components, material, or fin- 
ishes would be obtained. 

A further indication of R&D buying potential 
may be drawn from one of the survey’s conclu- 
sions about the scope of R&D personnel in “typi- 
cal” companies. Based on survey answers, the 
conclusion is that R&D departments are responsi- 
ble from the idea up through the prototype or pilot 
plant stage. R&D is more concerned with new 
products than the improvement of existing prod- 
ucts, and tends to be centralized. 


Two-way street .. One conclusion seems appar- 
ent: R&D may be more of a two-way street than 
many industrial marketers have recognized. The 
street may be wide enough to carry heavier inputs 
of industrial products which represent a potential 
solution to the researchers’ daily problems of 
“inventing on schedule.” n 





“That’s right — IEN has raised its cir- 
culation but not its rate!” 

Yes, it’s true! Despite a circulation 
increase of 3,764 over the June BPA 
audited statement of 73,249 . . . and de- 
spite the continually increasing cost of 
publishing — 

Industrial Equipment News plans no rate 
increase for 1960! 

Comparatively speaking, this means that 
IEN is a better buy than ever before. 
It means that every month, you can place 


“That’s right—IEN has raised its circulation 
but not its rate!” 


your advertising message before — 
¢ 77,017 men 

in more than 40,000 plants 

in all of the 452 

manufacturing industries 
— and still for only $185.00 per insertion. 
This is less than the comparable rate in 
any “similar” publication. 
Why not send for our recently revised 
nine section media data file — it gives you 
a detailed analysis of readership. 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 


Industrial Equipment News 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
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It takes power—lots of power—to keep industry going and O velopment, operation, and maintenance. They are the only 


growing. There are many sources and many uses of power. 
But, regardless of its source (hydroelectric, nuclear, steam, 
gas turbine, etc.) power must be converted mechanically to 
operate machinery and equipment. This takes mechanical 
engineering... lots of it. 

Mechanical engineers are responsible for power design, de- 


lk 
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men qualified by education and experience to make many 
power market purchase and specification decisions. 


Your power product advertising will influence mechanical 
engineers most effectively, and at lowest cost, when seen 
regularly in the official magazine of The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





of 


Question: What fundamental trends do you ex- 
pect to emerge (or intensify) during the 1960s in 
American firm’s 
product  diversifi- 
cation—either in- 
ternally or through 
corporate mergers? 


Answer @ By W. 
F. Rockwell, Jr., 
President, Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh 


= Product diversification by merger will prob- 
ably continue at an accelerated rate during the 
sixties. This will be especially true in the elec- 
tronics and other highly scientific fields requir- 
ing costly research and development input. The 
many small companies in these fields today can’t 
possibly finance from their own treasuries the 
research and development work that will be 
necessary to keep them competitive. They will 
merge primarily to improve their capital struc- 
ture and broaden their product base. 

Some major industries, notably the aircraft in- 
dustry, also will look increasingly to mergers as 
a means of survival in an era of technological 
progress that has at least partially outmoded their 
existing product line. 

For many large companies, however, the advent 


Seven top men answer seven important questions about industry and marketing during the 


next decade. Here are the questions .. . and their answers . . 


of the sixties will signal a redirection rather than, 
necessarily, an acceleration of diversification by 
merger. By now, these companies have had an 
opportunity to study the record of thousands of 
diversification efforts of this type. 

One fact appears to emerge from this: the 
average company can usually achieve far greater 
and more lasting success by branching into fields 
in which its own top management has had some 
experience—rather than by leaping into com- 
pletely unfamiliar situations and depending on 
specially hired managers to fill the experience 
gap. For this reason, we believe that companies 
diversifying during the next decade will concen- 
trate much more on planned and related, rather 
than haphazard and unrelated, diversifications. 

Haphazard diversification will also be slowed 
by stepped-up government prosecution of real 
and fancied violators of the Clayton Act. Com- 
panies will rely more and more on expert legal 
advice as to any conceivable “illegality” connected 
with a proposed merger and will hesitate to merge 
wherever there is any doubt. 

As for product diversification by the internal 
route, it will undoubtedly keep pace with the 
merger trend, perhaps even surpass it. More com- 
panies—particularly in the small and medium- 
size categories—will be compelled to spend a 
larger percentage of the sales dollar on product 
research and development. 

Since product obsolescence will undoubtedly 
continue at a steadily increasing pace, advanced 
research will be pushed further ahead and further 
afield. Meanwhile, redesign and re-engineering 
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of existing products will continue at an increased 
rate as producers strive to build lower cost and 
higher customer convenience into these products 
simultaneously. In order to prevent over-empha- 
sis on either advanced research or day-to-day 
product redevelopment, many more companies 
will tend to divide these two related functions 
more sharply. 

Where industrial equipment is concerned, the 
greater customer convenience striven for will tie 
in with the automation trend—that is, more and 
more equipment will be produced ready for auto- 
matic operators. 

These are the basic trends we see emerging in 
product diversification in the sixties. As for prod- 
ucts to which they will apply—your guess is prob- 
ably better than ours. 


Question: During the 1960s what important 

changes do you expect to see emerging in the 
nature—organiza- 
tion, composition, 
etc—of sales forces 
of U. S. industrial 
companies? 


Answer @ By Herb- 
ert P. Buetow, 
President, Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


= Many significant changes in the nature and 
make-up of the sales forces of American indus- 
trial firms have taken place during recent years, 
and there is every reason to believe that these 
changes will continue—perhaps at an accelerated 
pace—during the 1960s. 

One of the most important—and far-reaching 

changes has been the growing recognition on 
the part of producers of industrial products of 
the vital importance—to both the distributor and 
the customer—of backing every product with in- 
creasingly effective customer service. Given the 
growing complexity of so many industrial prod- 
ucts (which in turn reflects the growing empha- 
sis on research and development programs) this 
trend will undoubtedly be accentuated in the 
years ahead. 

Salesmen of the past were not, generally speak- 
ing, well enough informed about their own prod- 
ucts or about the technical requirements of their 
customers. Even today, salesmen face a serious 
challenge in keeping abreast of the more techni- 
cal aspects of their product line and the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. This same shortcoming has 
been reflected in sales management personnel, in- 
cluding those responsible for merchandising and 
for the training and development of salesmen. 
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I am certain that the sales organization of the 
1960s will place much greater emphasis on this 
vital phase of the distribution process. 


Question: What changes do you foresee in the 

methods of compensating industrial advertising 
agencies during the 
next decade? 


Answer ® By Clay- 
ton Huff, Vice- 
President & Asst. 
Treasurer, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York 


= The methods of compensating industrial adver- 
tising agencies probably will not change much 
over the next decade. However, the amount of 
compensation will have to increase if agencies 
are to do the heavier jobs their clients insist on. 

Commissions from media will continue to be 
the backbone of this compensation, but if the 15% 
rate is not increased, these agencies will need 
fees or bigger art charges, or some other kind of 
additional income. There is a continuing profit 
squeeze on all agencies, and industrial agencies 
must be feeling it more than others. 

BBDO is not considered an industrial agency, 
but our heavy volume in business paper space 
means that we face many of the problems en- 
countered by industrial agencies. 

We have made some intensive studies on the 
profit problem in our industrial business and 
found that we need much more than the 15% in- 
come we now receive from trade publications in 
order for us to show an adequate profit on this 
part of the business. 

Our high costs are primarily the copy payroll. 
It requires skillful writing, by highly trained 
people, to prepare ads that are technically ac- 
curate and are effective. Writers who can do this 
work are expensive. 

Many of the writers must be engineers and the 
competition for engineers from other businesses 
has upped the salary levels. 

Advertisers are aiming separate campaigns at 
different segments of the industrial market these 
days, which requires a greater number of ads. 

Years ago, it was possible to use an all-pur- 
pose ad in trade magazines reaching several dif- 
ferent industries. Today, the ads are pinpointed 
to specific markets and more time of more ex- 
pensive writers of ads going into fewer magazines 
has meant a big rise in agencies’ costs. 

During the next decade agencies will supple- 
ment media commissions with creative charges 
so as to cover costs and render the best service. 





Question: How far along do you think commercial 

atomic energy will come during the next 10 years? 
What effects will 
atomic energy have 
upon the market- 
ing of industrial 
goods and_= serv- 
ices? 


Answer @ By C. H. 
Weaver, Vice- 
President, Atomic 
Power, Westing- 
house Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh 


= In forecasting the future of atomic power for 
the next decade, we should remember that the 
yardstick of time shrinks as we make technical 
progress. Faraday, Hertz, Ohm, and others were 
conducting meaningful experiments with elec- 
tricity 75 years before there was any practical 
use for it. But it took just 15 years to bridge the 
gap between the first controlled nuclear chain 
reaction at Stagg Field and the nation’s first full- 
scale atomic power generating station. 

Ten years ago, not one atomic reactor plant had 
even been designed which would produce appre- 
ciable amounts of power. Five years ago, such a 
reactor had completed a year’s operation in Idaho, 
and a similar plant was being installed in the first 
atomic submarine, Nautilus. But five years ago, no 
atomic power plant capable of producing substan- 
tial amounts of electricity had been designed, let 
alone built. Today, the nation’s first such plant at 
Shippingport is being refueled after having pro- 
duced almost 400 million kilowatt hours in its 
first two years of operation. As the year 1959 
draws to a close, four major nuclear powered gen- 
erating stations are nearing completion, and all 
should be operating in 1960. 

A lot has happened in the last decade, and this 
leads to some optimism as to what can happen in 
the next 10 years. The technical tide was turned 
in 1953, when it was demonstrated that large 
amounts of power could be produced from atomic 
fission. By 1965, we can foresee an equally impor- 
tant milestone, namely, several operating nuclear 
power plants that will produce electricity at prices 
competitive with fossil fueled stations. 

The 1960s are expected to bring spectacular ad- 
vances for the nation’s rapidly expanding popula- 
tion—new housing, new industry, more leisure 
and rapid expansion of public schools, colleges and 
universities—to mention a few. All these advances 
will require more energy, and the utility compa- 
nies will be expanding capacity. The late 1960s will 
see the start of many new atomic-powered gener- 
ating stations centered in the higher fuel cost 
areas of the country. The spread of these atomic 
plants to the lower fuel cost areas can be expected 
to follow. 


Development efforts by the government and by 
industry, large and small, have overcome difficult 
technical problems in first, proving that atomic 
power is possible, and second proving it is prac- 
tical. Now we are working to prove that it can be 
economic. Significant technical problems still are 
unresolved, and while much progress is expected 
in the next decade, we will probably enter the 
1970s with some of the old problems and a host 
of new ones. Certainly, there will be no dearth of 
technical challenges in the next ten years. 

The building of atomic power generating sta- 
tions will, of course, provide an expanding market 
for components, both in the nuclear reactor plant 
and in the electric generating part of the station. 
During the next ten years, those firms providing 
nuclear components will have to meet more exact- 
ing quality requirements than in most commercial 
fields. At the same time, the operating experience 
being accumulated will permit modifying some of 
the stringent manufacturing requirements without 
affecting the safety and reliability of the plants. 
But in the final analysis, the marketing of indus- 
trial goods and services will depend upon an 
ample supply of energy to meet the continually 
increasing needs. In the next decade, atomic pow- 
er will begin to assume its inevitable position as 
a primary source of economic electrical power in 
this country. 


Question: What major changes and developments 
in methods of foreign distribution face manufac- 
turers of U. S. in- 
dustrial products 
during the 1960s? 


Answer ® By Mar- 
shall E. Young, 
Vice-President, 
Overseas Div., 
Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis 


= The 1960s will be an important decade in 
American development of overseas markets. 
Foreign nations are modernizing their internal 
economies and joining up to form self-sufficient 
economic blocs. Present actions by companies 
with overseas interests will determine whether 
they lose, retain or expand their share of these 
markets. 

Expansion of the industrial output of European 
and Far Eastern countries in the postwar period 
has been large. It now appears that South Ameri- 
ca is on the verge of a comparable expansion in 
productive capacity. 

Through formation of the European Economic 
Community, a single economic system with a pop- 
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ulation nearly equal to that of the United States 
is on the horizon. The so-called “Common Mar- 
ket” has had its influence on other nations as 
well. The “Outer Seven” nations have shown in- 
terest in joining economic forces. In Central and 
South America similar blocs are being seriously 
studied. 

It appears that American manufacturers will 
not be able to count on export activities alone if 
they expect to retain their share of overseas dis- 
tribution. Tariff walls will threaten these exports, 
as well as the low-wage, low capital construction 
costs of overseas production plants. 

Under these conditions, it appears that either 
overseas licensing or direct investment in over- 
seas manufacturing facilities are the best ways in 
which American industry can participate in the 
economic growth of these other countries. 

At the same time, overseas manufacturing with 
its lower production costs may make it possible 
for American manufacturers to penetrate mar- 
kets where price schedules based on production 
costs in the United States make distribution at 
present impractical. 

I believe that during the 1960’s we will see an 
increasing emphasis on overseas markets and 
marketing by American manufacturers, and a 
considerable increase both in overseas licensing 
and overseas capital investment by these same 


interests. 


Question: Based on marketing requirements of the 

1960s, what important changes (if any) do you 
foresee in methods 
U. S. industrial 
firms use in com- 
pensating their 
sales forces? 


Answer @ By Wil- 
liam S. Morris, 
President, Alco 
Products, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. 


# The ability of individual industrial firms to 
take full advantage of their sales opportunities 
will be the key to their success or mediocrity in 
the 1960s. 

During the past decade, managements have 
turned much attention to scientific study and an- 
alysis of production and distribution methods. Im- 
proved operating results have accrued from more 
modern production machinery, data processing 
equipment, scientific finished inventory account- 
ing, etc., proving that this type of statistical ap- 
proach is sound and can pay off. 

Beginning in the 1960s, I am sure that many in- 
dustrial firms will turn this scientific-statistical 
approach toward the area of salesmen’s compensa- 
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tion. Mechanical data processing equipment is now 
available for such research, and managements are 
becoming more skilled in its use. 

The ultimate answer that each of us should be 
looking for is a flexible compensation system 
within our companies in which we will scientif- 
ically match the salesman to his territory and to 
his task—resulting in optimum sales results with 
compensation fully taking into account all variable 
sales factors faced by the salesmen. Ten years ago 
such a statistical approach to this problem was not 
practicable. It is up to us now to take advantage 
of the data processing systems available to im- 
prove this area of company operations. 

The net result is obvious: sales levels in tune 
with a growing economy at a cost commensurate 
with the sales task performed, and _ individual 
salesmen compensated in accordance with their 
variable abilities, territories and sales results. 


Question: Do you foresee any generally definable 

geographical shifts in markets (within the United 
States) during the 
next decade——and 
if so, what effects 
will these shifts 
have upon indus- 
trial marketing. 


Answer @ By Ray- 
mond Stevens, 
President, Arthur 
D. Little, Ine, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


= We see a number of definable geographical 
market shifts occurring in the next decade as a 
result of changes in population location, different 
rates of growth of income among the states, and 
changes in their age patterns. 

Based upon a study of major industry trends 
in each of the states, we look for higher than aver- 
age rates of growth around present major pro- 
duction centers and for especially high growth on 
the west coast, in the southwestern area, and in 
parts of the South. 

The primary industrial markets shift more than 
is generally realized. Although primary production 
centers will continue to orient toward resources, 
power, and transportation costs, shifts in the pop- 
ulation affect the last of these. States with rapid 
population growth have increased their share of 
the fabricated metal and machinery industries. 
Shifts in the loads of the electrical and advanced 
technology industries have been even more pro- 
nounced; in part, these have been geographical 
shifts, but even more have been in line with popu- 
lation change. We expect that continued changes 
in the 1960s will present a real challenge for mar- 
keting men in programming their effort. ® 





Five new 


Big reach . . To cover greatest number of potential customers, 
Cooper-Bessemer used spreads like this in nation’s petroleum 
magazines. Note ‘’spectacle’’ theme in background. 


Eying profits 
‘Spectacie’ promotion pulls 


spectacular show attendance 


Coo 
wo help 


Reminder . 


we 


. Out-of-town visitors to oil show couldn’t miss 
gaily colored posters on Checker cabs. For those who received 
direct mail announcements, they served as reminders 


A trade show exhibitor uses a carefully laid out pre-convention promotion to make 


= By the time the ten-day Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exposition had 
gotten under way last spring, resi- 
dents of Tulsa were quite used to 
the fact that all local Checker cabs 
were carrying rear posters on which 
were painted a pair of giant spec- 
tacles. 

The posters read “See the five 
new stars of Cooper-Bessemer at 
the oil show,” and they were only a 
small part of that company’s pre- 
convention promotion to make sure 
lots of people came to Cooper- 
Bessemer’s booth at the Tulsa show 
to look over its new product line. 

The Mount Vernon, O., company 
manufactures gasoline and _ diesel 
engines and various types of com- 
pressors. The five new products fea- 
tured were packaged compressors 
and compressor equipment. 

The pre-convention campaign was 
kicked off weeks before the show 
with two-page spreads in petroleum 
industry magazines. These were 
followed up by fractional-page ads 
in petroleum weeklies and in Oil 


Daily. The ads, like all phases of the 
promotion, featured the eyeglass 
theme and the words “See the five 
new stars. .” 

Meanwhile, direct mail invitations 
went out to the company's entire 
gas and oil customer and prospect 
list. The direct mail announcement, 
in the form of a colorful cartoon 
booklet, was accompanied by a re- 
turn card on which the customer 
could order free tickets to the show. 


_At this point Cooper-Bessemer got 


some indication of how the promo- 
tion was going over. The company 


“was flooded with requests for ad- 


vance tickets. 

The taxicab promotion, mentioned 
earlier, was begun before the show 
and continued through the show’s 
duration. Besides serving as the lo- 
cal arm of the nationwide promo- 
tion, the cab posters served as re- 
minders to out-of-town show visi- 
tors that they really ought to visit 
the Cooper-Bessemer booth. 

In addition, company salesmen 
personally distributed calling-card- 


sure lots of prospects will be on hand for the unveiling of his new line. . 


size invitations to Cooper-Bessem- 
er’s hospitality with 
the eyeglass theme. 

As a result of carefully laid plans, 
Cooper-Bessemer broke all its ex- 
isting exhibit attendance records, 
according to R. S. Warren, director 
of advertising. Even more impor- 
tant, Mr. Warren says, the company 
expects to net from $1.5 to $3 mil- 
lion in new business from the pack- 
aged compressors featured at the 
exposition. 


room—again 


Direct mail . . Return cards offering free 
tickets to exposition were mailed with 
announcements. 
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This one is “hot” . . Koppers salesman James Boyce 
(right) talks to ‘Red Flag prospect’’ Peter Ouelette in 


call made on inquiry follow-up. 


By Paul A. Schweibinz @ Advertising Manager 
Wood Preserving Div., Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 


gp All of us in this industrial advertising busi- 
ness get a real lift when we see the postman stag- 
ger in under a heavy load of mail—responses to 
our ads. It proves, at the very least, that some- 
body is taking an interest in our brainchildren. 

Just the opposite reaction may set in after a 
day spent with a salesman, following up these 
inquiries. After you travel 127 miles following 
up a “hot” one, only to discover that the inquirer 
was a retired school teacher writing a paper on 
“America’s resources” to be presented at the 
Ladies’ Guild of the South Wessex Baptist Church, 
you begin to get the salesman’s viewpoint; in- 
quiries, en masse, are for the birds, who have lots 
of time to fly around, and nothing else to do. The 
next batch of inquiries he receives from the home 
office is going to get a pretty light brush-off. 

Don’t get us wrong; we know that inquiries are 
important, and we use every device we know of 
to get more of them. They’re important quantita- 
tively and qualitatively, in helping us select me- 
dia and in helping us tailor the themes and direc- 
tions of our advertisements to fit the interests and 
needs of our prospective customers. And in the 
daily haystack of inquiries there are always a few 
precious needles that point the way to important 
sales contacts. But we felt that it’s both unfair 
and unprofitable to ask the sales force to sep- 
arate the hay load from the pay lode. 


Inquiries answered promptly .. We make it 


a rule that all inquiries must be answered within 
48 hours. It’s a pretty simple rule, and it’s one 
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Don’t bother 


with which everybody in advertising piously 
agrees—in principle. There’s no point in rehash- 
ing the known statistics—7 out of 10 advertisers 
don’t answer letters of inquiry. We do, and we 
think it’s absolutely necessary, as good business 
practice and as our moral obligation to those who 
were interested enough to write us. 

The care and feeding of inquiries can quickly 
build up into a major project, requiring the full- 
time services of a large staff of people, unless 
steps are taken to mechanize the bulk of the pa- 
per work. To keep the operation in reasonable 
bounds, we called in our account man from Smith, 
Taylor & Jenkins, our advertising agency, about 
two years ago, and asked for recommendations. 
His analysis of our problem showed that we 
needed: 


1. Some automatic system for immediate handling 
of all inquiries, the same day they are received. 


2. A method for notifying people in sales and 
management of the arrival of the inquiry. 


3. A method of differentiating the routine in- 
quiry from the “active” sales lead. 


4. A device for reporting back the results of per- 
sonal follow-up of active leads to management. 


Based on this analysis of our needs, we worked 
with the agency, adapting its basic inquiry plan 
to make it fit our specific needs. The combined 
effort gave birth to the inquiry-handling system 
which we now use. During the past couple of 
years, we've had ample proof of its effectiveness. 
When a corporate coupon-type advertising pro- 
gram was instituted in consumer magazines and 
business publications this year, inquiries doubled 





Industrial salesmen often regard advertising inquiries as a nuisance 


—and sometimes with good reason. This article tells how one 


company set up an inquiry-handling system that sorts real sales prospects 


from the curious . . and makes ad inquiries a real selling help. 


salesmen with inquiries 


unless they're hot 


in our division, but we didn’t need to add any 
people to our staff to handle them. We are now 
handling about 100 inquiries a day, with a total 
consumption of about three man-hours of work 
in the department. 


Straight-Line Distribution . . Our distribution 
pattern is pretty much in line with conventional 
distribution throughout industry, so it’s entirely 
possible that our inquiry-handling system could 
be adopted or adapted by other people with the 
same problem. 

Koppers Wood Preserving Div. produces and 
sells a variety of pressure-treated forest prod- 
ucts—utility and building poles, crossties, piling, 
fire-protected wood and all types of lumber pro- 
tected against chemical attack, insects and decay. 

Management in our Pittsburgh headquarters 
directs the activities of 16 field sales offices across 
the country; salesmen have the job of calling on 
a full range of industrial-commercial accounts: 
railroads, utilities, farm co-ops, lumber dealers, 
architects, engineers and other specification in- 
fluences. Needless to say, sales time can’t be 
wasted on dead-end inquiries. Our inquiry system 
has to work. The chart (at left) shows the typical 
flow pattern of an inquiry, from the time the in- 
quirer fills in the coupon from one of our ads 
until that happy day when the lumber dealer 
closes the sale. The photo sequence elaborates on 
the chart, with specific detail. I’d like to explain 
briefly the advantages we feel are to be gained 
by the use of the system we’ve adopted. 

It only takes a few minutes after the mail ar- 
rives in the morning to code each letter, post card 
or coupon with a letter and a number—one identi- 
fying the appropriate literature which will an- 


swer the inquirer’s request and the other identi- 
fying our nearest sales outlet. Advertisers Asso- 
ciates, a local direct mail house that handles the 
processing from this point provides a twice-daily 
messenger pick-up. 


Five-part form letter used .. The key feature 
of our inquiry-handling system is located at the 
direct mail house. A five-part carbon-interleaved 
form, devised by our advertising agency, takes 
care of our distribution problem (see illustration). 
The top sheet is a printed form letter, reproduced 
on our letterhead, thanking the respondent for his 
inquiry. Advertisers Associates types ir. his name 
and address, refers to the product or service he ex- 
pressed interest in, and lists the name and ad- 
dress of his nearest Koppers sales office or li- 
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INQUIRY SYSTEM FLOW CHART 
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censee. The fill-in typing matches the body copy 
of the letter. 

When the letter is filled in, the top sheet is re- 
moved and gathered with the literature indi- 
cated by the coding. The package is then inserted 
in a Koppers envelope and mailed to the inquirer. 
The second copy of the form is sent to the sales 
manager for information only, and the third copy, 
on pink paper, is returned to the advertising de- 
partment. We use this copy for reference and fol- 
low-up. 


Salesmen are notified . . The fourth copy, on 
green stock, goes to the appropriate field sales 
office for possible follow-up or distribution to the 
retail dealer outlet nearest the customer. The yel- 
low copy is used when we wish to simultaneously 
alert our licensee wood treaters or pole building 
contractors about a particular inquiry. 

Here’s where we depart from conventional 
practice. The green or yellow copies merely alert 
the district salesman, licensee or contractor of 
customer interest. Follow-up is not requested but 
left to the local man’s discretion. Unless he spots 
a name or title or company in which he is inter- 
ested, he ignores the inquiry notice. (Every once 
in a while he will take advantage of the initial 
inquiry to approach a prospect he hasn’t been 
able to reach.) But at this stage of the process, 
the inquirer’s name is distributed for information 
only. 

With each letter we send out in response to an 
inquiry, we enclose a reply card. On this card, the 
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Here’s another one . . As inquiries come in to author 
Schweibinz, it takes only a few minutes to code for 
proper handling and put into works. 


inquirer is invited to request specific details, 
pricing terms, delivery data, etc. And when one 
of these cards comes back to us, it triggers im- 
mediate action. This man is no longer an in- 
quirer; he’s a definite sales prospect requiring 
personal attention. 


“Red flag” prospect . . We have a two-part 
card, printed in red (see illustration) on which 
we alert the proper sales people to the definite 
interest shown by the prospect, who is now “grad- 
uated” to the status of a “red flag” prospect. One 
of the advantages of our system is that we can 
now send this “red flag” notification to either the 
district sales office or to the dealer, depending on 
which one of the two can give him the best and 
fastest service. 

The arrival of the “red flag” card in the sales- 
man’s hands is notification that he must handle 
it immediately, either by a phone call or a per- 
sonal visit. The “red flag” card, on which we have 
typed the name and address of the prospect, is in 
two parts. One part is for the salesman’s files and 
the second part must be returned to the general 
sales manager at headquarters, properly filled in 
to show what action was taken and what future 
sales may result. These cards must be returned 
within a few days. 


Requests for immediate action . . Like any 
other mechanized handling system, we have our 
exceptions. All inquiries which initially request 
prices, sales contact or name of nearest supplier 





Special handling . . Letters requesting quotations or 
other immediate action are sent to salesman—on same 
day received— in special folder. 


At direct mail house . . Girl fills in special five-part form, 


while stock room man gathers the right literature to ac- 
The key . . One typing on special five-part form pro- company it. 
duces all paperwork necessary to handle inquiry. 


To the salesman . . Salesman M. R. Clifton glances To the sales manager . . Sales manager R. B. Putman 
through daily inquiry report to see if there are any he receives his copies of the day’s inquiries. All copies are 
wants to follow up. If not, they're filed. produced by single typing. 
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This means action . . Names of prospects who have 
re-inquired are rushed to salesman on this ‘’Red Flag”’ 
form. Half of form must be returned to general sales 
manager reporting action taken and sales potential of 
prospect 


Perfect ending . . Here’s how all inquiries should end. 
Koppers salesman James Boyce (right) chats with lumber 
company manager Peter Ouelette (left) and builder Wil- 
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are sent out to area sales offices or distributors 
the day they are received. 

We have a wallet-size holder which we call an 
“Active Inquiry Jacket” (see illustration) in 
which we send these letters out to the salesmen. 
A photocopy of the letter is made in the office for 
our files, and the original letter is forwarded to 
the salesman. 


Everybody benefits . . What advantages do we 
derive from our inquiry-handling system? We 
think there are plenty of advantages, right down 
the line. And we get a playback of the same re- 
action constantly, from people both inside and 
outside the company. 


> The inquirer, whether or not he is a potential 
customer, gets a favorable image of our company 
when his inquiry receives prompt and complete 
attention. And in these days of image-building by 
large corporations, this is an important considera- 


tion. 


> Our sales organization, relieved of the work 
of chasing down the mass of unqualified inquiries, 
can concentrate on the 10 or 12% that indicate 
real product interest. 


> Management gets a continuing picture of the re- 
sults of the investment in advertising. 


> The advertising department has a smoothly 
functioning apparatus that’s perfectly geared with 
the sales department for our primary job—con- 
verting prospects into customers. * 


i Pa : -. vi 


son Allen after closing a sale of Koppers poles with Mr. 
Quelette. Initial contact came through inquiry-handling 
system. 
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co 
f=] 
So 


1200 


Over 
1940 


+194.0% 
+185.1 
+1769 
+ 209.4 
+ 193.5 
+171.1 
+81.4 
+ 133.3 


—— 


Pages 
(thousands) 
1,220 
1,183 
1,149 
1,284 
1,218 
1,125 
753 
968 
415 


Year 
1960* 
1959* 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1950 
1945 
1940 


*Estimated 





Page volume in thousands 


> 
s 


Advertising Page Volume Up 3% Over 1958 


Percentage Gain or Loss 


o 
°o 


Over 
Previous Year 
+3.1% 

+3.0 
—10.5 
+5.4 
+8.3 
+49.4 
—22.2 
+ 133.3 


Year 
1960* 
1959* 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1950 
1945 
1940 


*Estimated 


Business Paper Advertising Volume 


Dollar volume in millions 


200 


Advertising Dollar Volume Up 7% Over 1958 


Dollars 
(millions) 
$550.0 

503.5 

470.6 

509.1 

444.8 

400.2 

225.2 

172.0 
64.0 


500 


8 


Percentage Gain or Loss 
Over 
Previous Year 
+9.2% 
+7.0 
—7.6 
+145 
+111 
+77.7 
+30.9 
+ 168.8 


Over 
1940 


+759.4% 
+ 686.7 
+ 635.3 
+ 695.0 
+595.0 
+525.3 
+251.9 
+ 168.8 








Business paper ads near record 
in ‘99, to top it in ‘60 


Industrial advertisers spent $503.5 million on business paper space 
in 1959—above 1958, but lower than the boom year of 1957. Next 
year looks like the biggest yet, with an estimated $550 million to be 
spent for business paper space. Here’s IM’s exclusive annual report 
on trends in this important medium. 


By Angelo R. Venezian 
Vice-President 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


New York — 


eép More money was spent to buy 
more pages of advertising in 1959 
than in 1958—but, this post-reces- 
sion recovery was not strong enough 


to push business paper ad volume, 
either dollar- or page-wise, back 
up to the 1957 peak level. 

The 1959 advertising dollar vol- 
ume for business papers is estimated 
at $503.5 million; up from 1958's 
$470.6 million, but down from 1957’s 
$509 million. The 1959 page volume 


is estimated at 1,183,000 pages; up 
from 1958’s 1,149,000, but down from 
1957’s 1,284,000. Thus, 1959 is 7% 
above 1958 dollar-wise, and 3% 
higher in advertising pages. 

Looking ahead to 1960, it is ex- 
pected that business paper dollar 
volume, exclusive of production 
costs, will approach the $550 million 
mark (see Table 4 for business pa- 
per volume inclusive of production 
cost), and that advertising pages 
will total 1,220,000. 

A warning, however: These 1960 
estimates are based on the assump- 
tion that the steel strike will not be 
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percentage gain than any of these 
five media. 

The figures behind the strength 
of business paper advertising are 
shown in Table 1. Up through 1958, 
dollar volume increased 635% over 
the 1940 total. The year 1959 should 
wind up 686% over 1940. Page vol- 
ume also showed a gradual increase, 
with 1958 177% over 1940 and 1959 
estimated at 185% above 1940. 


Table 2 





Here's How Business Publications Measure Up 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1958 1959 est. 





Gross National Product 100.6 213.6 285.1 391.7 (437.7 405.0 
Ts 


b ns of dollars 


Business Peper Advertising rr eee ee ee eee 

Volume-per $!,000 of GNP** .004 005 -003 .003 003 003 

National income 81.6 181.2 240.0 324.1 360.5 485.0 
ons of dollars) test | | ‘A Pee 

Business Paper Advertising Volume .78 95 95 1.23 1.31 1.04 

p/$!,000 National Income** .005 .005 .003 .003 .003 .002 


Plant & Equipment Spending 65 87 206 28.7 30.5 33.0 
{in billions 


of dollars) 








Ratios . . It is always interesting to 
analyze the ratio that business pa- 
per advertising bears to basic yard- 
sticks. Table 2 shows the figures 
for these basic yardsticks and shows 
the ratio of business publication ad- 
vertising per $1,000 of each yard- 
6 stick. The top figure in each square 
indicates this in dollars, i.e., for 
1959 it shows $1.24 of business paper 
advertising dollars for every $1,000 
of gross national product. The bot- 
tom figure in the square shows this 
ratio on the basis of pages, i.e., for 
1959 it shows .003 part of an adver- 
tising page for every $1,000 of gross 
national product. 

While 1958 and 1959 ratios do not 
reach the highs established in 1957, 
they are in line with previous years 
and in many cases higher, such as 
in the comparisons of gross national 
product and national income. In fact, 
the 1958 and 1959 ratios for plant 


Business Paper Advertising Volume 9.85 19.77 10.93 13.94 15.43 15.26 
p/$1,000 Plant & Equip. Spending** .06 Al .04 04 04 04 

Wages Paid (Non-Agricultural) 48.7 115.1 143.5 207.2 233.6 N.A. 
{in b of dollars) 


Business Paper Advertising Volume — 1.31 1.49 1.57 1.93 2.01 | N.A. 
p/$!,000 Non-Ag. Wages** .009 .008 005 005 005 N.A. 
0. 


All U.S. Advertising 2.08 2.87 5.71 9.19 10.2 | 
{in t ns of dollars) 








Business Paper Advertising Volume 30.66 59.84 39.44 43.53 46.14 47.50 
p/$!,000 all U.S. Advertising**  .20 .33 13 12 A 12 


] figures st 


**Upper figures show business paper ad volume in dollars; lower f 
business paper ad volume in pages. 














Business Publication Advertising — By Field 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


1950 1958 

~ *Ad. % of *Ad % of 
Vol. Total Vol. Total 
$103,367 45.9 $190,370 40.5 
j Construction & —, ; oe “n3 yn = 
pny poe gy ering aa oe 6878 1s and uranet apenas are 

. All other industrials 3,828 1.7 6,254 1.3 higher than the 1957 ratio. 
Subtotal — Industrial Pubs. $145,704 64.7 $280,902 59.7 The ratios on the basis of pages, 
Retail outlets 25,898 Is 44,657 9.5 revealing the proportion of physical 
. Personal services 4,954 9,960 2.1 advertising, do not result in wide 
. Hotels, clubs, restaurants, “0 oar Lia swings due to the high figures in- 
“rence any hyhecsred penal 5,180 9,641 2.0 volved in the yardsticks versus the 
. Finance, banking & insurance 3,603 13,224 2.8 number of advertising pages in busi- 
. Government & education 6,306 16,547 ness publications. Nevertheless, 
Sper? end inpet a vend “e since 1950, page ratios have held 
pretty even, which is an indication 


. Manufacturing 


. Miscellaneous trades 7,207 25,465 


oO NOOO WO NHN 


S 


Grand Total All Bus. Pubs. $470,615 100.0 





" , 
*Space costs only 


$225,200 








resumed at the end of the 80-day 
injunction. If the strike drags on, 
these estimates are, obviously, too 
high, just as my estimate was 10% 
too high last year, when advertising 
lagged behind in the general recov- 
ery from the recession. 


Business papers gaining .. 


Business papers continue to hold 
their own with other types of ad- 
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vertising media, and excepting for 
1957, which was a peak year, busi- 
ness papers’ share of all advertising 
for 1958 was as high, if not higher, 
than at any time in the past 10-year 
period, averaging slightly over 5% 
of the total in all types of media. 

Table 4 shows how business paper 
dollar volume compares with five 
other major media. Business publi- 
cations continue to show a greater 


that physical advertising volume has 
kept pace with industry growth. 


Advertising by fields . . Table 3 
provides an analysis of business 
publication advertising dollar vol- 
ume by fields. While every field 
shows a dollar gain, the service in- 
dustries as a group have gone from 
35% of the total to 40% of the total. 
In the industrial field, the construc- 
tion and architectural group showed 
the largest gain as compared with 
1950. Under the service group, with 
the exception of miscellaneous, the 
export and import group showed 





the greatest gain as compared with 
1950. 


Business vs. consumer market 
- « It is always difficult to make 
comparisons between these two 
groups. 

Based on various comparative 
studies it seems reasonable to split 
the national income roughly 50-50 
between the business and consumer 
markets, i.e., 50% of approximately 
$360.5 billion of national income for 
1958 would be $180.25 billion for the 
business market and a like amount 
for the consumer market. Consumer 
advertising in general magazines, 
radio, television and newspapers in 
1958 totalled $5.9 billion or $30.50 
of national income for every dollar 
of consumer advertising. On the 
other hand, advertising in business 
publications totalled $524.7 million 
(space plus production costs) or 
$275 of national income for every 
dollar of business publication ad- 
vertising. In other words, dollar- 
for-dollar, business publication ad- 
vertising taps a potential market 


Table 5 


Table 4 





*Business Papers 
% over 1940 


*General Weekly Magazines 
% over 1940 


*Women's Magazines 
% over 1940 


*General Monthly Magazines 
% over 1940 


*Farm Magazines 
% over 1940 


*Outdoor Advertising 
% over 1940 





(Millions of Dollars) 


1958 
$524.7 
634.9 
$425.0 
310.6 
$152.0 
213.4 
$160.0 
372.0 
$ 67.0 
260.2 
$199.1 
345.4 


1987 
$567.6 
695.0 
$451.4 
336.1 
$164.4 
239.0 
$160.9 
374.6 
$ 71.3 
283.3 
$206.1 
361.1 


1965 


$446.2 
524.9 
$396.4 
283.0 
$161.1 
232.2 
$133.4 
293.5 
$ 72.3 
288.7 
$192.4 
330.4 


*Includes space and mechanical production costs. 


1950 
$251.1 
251.7 
$261.1 
152.3 
$129.4 
166.8 
$ 87.5 
158.1 
$ 58.1 
212.4 


$142.5 
218.8 


Business Papers Versus Five Other Advertising Media 


1945 


$191.8 
168.6 
$188.0 
81.6 
$ 97.1 
100.2 
$ 59.1 
74.3 
$ 32.1 
72.6 
$ 71.7 
60.4 


1940 
$ 71.4 


$103.5 
$ 48.5 
$ 33.9 
$ 18.6 


"$44.7 





which 


is over nine times great- 


direct mail, catalogs, exhibits and 





er than that tapped by consumer 
publication advertising. 


Industrial ad volume .. Table 5 
shows that 1956 saw the first billion 
dollar year for advertising invest- 
ments made by industrial advertis- 
ers. This includes business papers, 


Table 7 


other expenditures of an advertising 
and merchandising nature. It is esti- 
mated that 1959 will show an in- 
crease over 1958, but that it will not 
quite measure up to the 1957 high 
of $1,184,000,000. However, if 1960 
estimates hold, they will exceed the 
1957 peak period with a total of $1,- 








(Millions of dollars) 


Industrial 
advertising 
$1264.6 8.0 
1170.9 7.0 
1094.4 12.1 
976.1 56.0 
625.6 30.9 
477.8 168.7 
177.8 oa 


Year 
1960* 
1959* 
1958 
1955 
1950 
1945 
1940 
ing volume-36%-1940, 1945, 
1957, 1958, 1959, 1960. 





Total Industrial Advertising Volume 


% change 
over previous 
year 


Note: NIAA percentages used to project industrial advertis- 
1950; 41%-1955; 43%-1956, 


Type 
Industrial 
Merchandising 


% change 
over 1940 
611.2 
558.5 
515.5 
449.0 
251.9 
168.7 


Financial 
Medical 
Religious 
Educational 
Government 


TOTAL 


“Estimated 








se % of 


Number 


Export & Import 


Analysis of Business Paper Publications by Type 


% of 
Total 


/o 
Total Distribution 
1,018 47.1 20,359,724 47.2 
586 27.1 9,761,883 22.6 
63 2.9 2,609,500 6.1 
110 5.1 1,697,732 3.9 
239 1.1 3,794,505 8.8 
15 0.7 639,421 1.5 
7I 3.3 2,508,175 5.8 
58 2.7 1,764,802 4.1 
2,160 100.0 43,135,742 100.0 


Source: January 1959 edition SRDS 








Table 6 


Table 8 








7 Number 


2,169 
2,093 
2,029 
1,974 
1,772 
1,453 
1,474 





Analysis of Business Paper Publications by 
Number and Circulation 


Source: January issues of following year SRDS 


Circulation 
(Millions) 
43.1 
40.8 
38.0 
33.8 
24.3 
13.6 
13.7 


Frequency 
Daily 
Weekly 
Bi-Weekly 
Monthly 
Bi-Monthly 
Quarterly 
TOTAL 








Analysis of Business Paper Publications by 


Frequency 


% of 

Number Total 
27 1.3 
175 8.1 
19 5.5 
1,609 74.5 
154 7.1 
76 3.5 
2,160 100.0 


ae 

Distribution Total 
261,575 0.6 
3,881,571 9.0 
3,147,335 7.3 
31,297,376 72.5 
2,365,428 5.5 
2,182,457 5.1 
43,135,742 100.0 


Source: January 1959 edition SRDS 
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265,000,000. Since 1950, business pa- 
pers’ share of the total industrial ad- 
vertising investment has gone from 
36% to 43% of the total in 1958. 


Publishing costs . . Like any other 
business operation, business publi- 
cations have not been immune from 
the higher costs of doing business. 
Some of the increases that publish- 
ers have had to absorb since 1951 
include: 


16% 
Engravings and electrotypes . up 24% 
Paper 22% 
Letterpress printing 25% 
Wages 75% 
Editorial cost (cther than 
wages) 45% 
Postage 40% 
Transcribing expenses 50% 


Looking ahead through 1960 and 
1961, it is estimated that costs, com- 
pared with 1959, will be up another 
6% for printing; 5% for paper; 20% 


Table 9 


for postage; 10% for travel and 10% 
to 15% for wages. 


Advertising rates . . A study of 
542 comparable business publica- 
tions, listed in both the January 
1940 and January 1959 business 
publication section of Standard Rate 
& Data, revealed that while the 12 
or 13-time advertising rate in- 
creased 148.8% since 1940, circula- 
tion gains in this period were 59.1% 
for these same publications. As a 
result, cost/thousand is up 56.3%. 

During this same period, consum- 
er prices are up 106.2% over 1940; 
wholesale prices are up 112.1%. 
From this comparison, it is apparent 
that publishers’ rate adjustments are 
below the general increase in op- 
erating costs. 


Facts and figures . . Table 6 pro- 
vides a picture of the growth of 
business publications in terms of the 
number and distribution of the pub- 





1948 


ABC 
No. of publications 340 
Distribution 6,419,836 


BPA 
No. of publications 239 
Distribution 4,929,520 


ABC/BPA 
No. of publications 
Distribution 


VAC 
No. of publications 
Distribution 


BPA/VAC 
No. of publications 
Distribution 


Total Audited 
No. of publications 579 
Distribution 11,349,356 


Unaudited 
No. of publications 1,092 
Distribution 12,133,831 


Grand Total 
No. of publications 1,671 
Distribution 23 483,187 





Trend of Audited Publications 


% of 
Total 


20.3 368 
27.3 13,924,438 


431 
11,521,594 


38 
732,956 


8 
246,506 


850 
26,520,482 


1,310 
16,615,260 


100.0 2,160 100.0 
100.0 43,135,742 100.0 


Source: 1948 from October, issue; 


1958 from Janyary 1959 issue SRDS 
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lications. The number of publications 
has gone from 1,474 in 1940 to 2,160; 
distribution has grown from 13.7 
million to 43.1 million. 

Tables 7 and 8 show the number 
and distribution of publications, by 
type of publications and by publish- 
ing frequency. The largest concen- 
tration of publications and distribu- 
tion is in the industrial field. 47.1% 
of all publications are industrial, 
accounting for 47.2% of all distribu- 
tion in the business paper field. 
From a frequency standpoint, 74.5% 
of all business publications are 
monthlies, accounting for 72.5% of 
all distribution. 

Table 9 gives the picture on 
auditing practices over a ten-year 
period. Since 1948, the number of 
audited publications has gone from 
34.6% to 39.4% of all business pub- 
lications. During this same period, 
the amount of circulation audited 
has moved from 48.3% in 1948 to 
61.5% of all business paper dis- 
tribution. In terms of specific num- 
bers, the figures are even more in- 
teresting. In 1948, 579 publications 
were audited. Currently the figure 
is 850. In 1948, 11.349 million circu- 
lation was audited; at present this 
figure totals over 26.5 million. Not- 
withstanding these gains, due to 
the steady growth of business pub- 
lications during this period, we 
nevertheless have more unaudited 
publications and more unaudited 
circulation than in 1948. 


Looking ahead . . Conditions look 
extremely favorable for the con- 
tinued growth of the business paper 
industry, contrary to the notion that 
individuals have less time for read- 
ing. An analysis of printed media 
sales, since 1939, shows favorable 
gains as compared with 1939 (see 
Table 11). Over the past 20 years, 
population has grown 35%. During 
this same period, the sale of books, 
magazines, newspapers and business 
publications has grown at a much 
greater pace than population. 
Table 10 provides estimates of 
growth for the future through 1965 
and 1975. For example, the market 
for business papers is primarily di- 
rected towards the managerial, pro- 
fessional and semi-professional 
workers. In 1958 these were esti- 
mated to number 13.8 million. 


Looking ahead to 1965 and 1975, 








* Table 10 


Looking ahead to 1965 and 1975 
1958 


174.1 
427.0 
352.0 


1959 


177.1 


1965 
196.0 


_1975 
235.5 
485.0 581.0 835.0 
405.0 479.0 689.0 


U. S. population (millions of people) 
Gross national product (billions of 1958 $) 
National income (billions of 1958 $) 


Total labor force (millions of people) 

Managerial, 
(millions of people) 

Production workers (millions of people) 


College enrollment (millions of students) 
Business paper advertising volume 


of Economics 





Plant and equipment expenditures (billions of 1958 $) 
Department store sales index (1947-1949 - 100%) 


(millions of $) excluding production cost 


Total industrial advertising volume (millions of $) 


30.0 
136.0 
71.3 


professional and semi-professional workers 


13.8 
11.7 


Elementary school enrollment (millions of students) 30.2 
High school enrollment (millions of students) 


9.5 
3.2 


470.6 


1,094.4 


Source: Survey of Current Business; Current Population Reports; American Economy Prospects for Growth McGraw-Hill Dept. 


144.0 


503.5 


1,170.9 


33.0 48.0 70.0 
204.0 337.0 
72.3 79.4 93.7 


14.1 16.7 22.0 
12.3 13.5 15.0 
31.3 34.8 41.0 
10.0 12.4 15.0 

3.4 4.9 7.5 
800.0 1,200.0 


1,860.0 2,790.0 








we see a possible growth pattern 
of 16.7 million for 1965, and 22 mil- 
lion for 1975. Likewise, the other 
yardsticks in the table indicate the 
greatly increased scope and growth 
of our economy and the resulting 
opportunities it holds for business 
publications. 


Research & development. . Re- 
search/development (Table 12) is 
one area that has made remarkable 
progress. It has grown from a $1.5 
billion industry in 1945 to one 
amounting to over $9 billion dol- 
lars for this year. As companies de- 
velop new products and services as 
a result of these expenditures, they 


will have to be reported editorially 
and marketed through advertising. 
Because publications serve the dual 
function of reporting such develop- 
ments and then carrying the ad- 
vertisers’ messages to their poten- 
tial markets and potential prospects, 
business publications will find an 
eager audience for the information, 
technical data, reports of develop- 
ments and news, resulting from 
such activities. 


A growing need . . The explosive 
quality of world-wide technological 
and scientific development, the in- 
crease in college enrollments and 
graduates, the great growth of re- 





Table II 


Population 


The astonishing growth of reading 
Percent of change, 1939-1959 


Printed matter 


Newspaper 
Circulation 


Business 
Publications 


General. 
Magazines 





search and development, the con- 
tinued expansion and growth of our 
economy, the growth of our popula- 
tion, and the accelerated interest in 
scientific and engineering training 
are all contributing to the need and 
increased usefulness of business 
publications. 

These conditions, separately and 
collectively, provide a healthy 
back-drop for the continued growth 
and improvement of business pub- 
lications. Business publications have 
never been in a stronger position 
to contribute to the increasing de- 
mands, needs and interests of engi- 
neers, scientists and industry man- 
agers. 6 


Table 12 





Growth of Expenditures 
Research & Development 


(millions of dollars) 


1945 .... $ 1,520.0 
1950 . 2,870.0 
1955 . 4,767.3 
1956 6,096.5 
1957 7,319.0 
1958 8,181.0 
1959 ; 9,050.0 
1960 (planned) 9,750.0 
1962 (planned) 10,609.0 


Source: 1945-1950 (Statistical Ab- 
stract, 1956); 1955-1956-1960 (Busi- 
ness Plans for New Plants & Equip 
ment 1957-1960); 1957-1958 (Business 
Plans for New Plants & Equipment.) 
1959-1962 (McGraw-Hill Economics 
Dept.) 
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Peerless Photo Products, inc. 


Shorcham, Lamy Ieland, New Yori 


Gentlemen 


Please send me information about 


photocopy process which 
+ mokes unlimited copies of superior 


. mokes right reading copies 


How can you run ads on a new product that has 


no name, no price and no prototype available 


for illustration? Here’s how Peerless Photo 


Products did it . . and pulled more inquiries 


than ever before . . 


Rule-breaking 


the completely new office 


quality from one negative 


nm one shee! operation 


. eliminotes peel.aport and throw away sheet 


. can be adapted to any office copy equipment 


+ cuts cost, time and labor 


Simple . 


. Starkly simple Peerless introductory ad consisted of 


headline, color block and big coupon with couriosity-arousing 


new product sales points 
quiries as conventional Peerless ads 


Onty "96 buys « true photocopyer 
the new, all-etectric DRI-STAT 200 


My. 


‘ 


Ads like this 
inquiries a 


Conventional approach . . 
were pulling about 400 
month for Peerless. New ads beat this 
rate all hollow. 
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It pulled three times as many in- 














Latest version . Copy in left column 
invites dealer inquiries. Right two-thirds 
also was used as separate ad aimed at 


prospective customers, 


By Walter H. Jacobs 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Peerless Photo Products 
Shoreham, N. Y. 


ig There’s a time to break the 
rules of advertising. And we found 
it—because we had to. 

Late last year we completed de- 
velopment work on a new office 
photocopy process. We wanted to 
place it on the market as quickly as 
possible, before several competitors 
got their new equipment out. 


No product to photograph. . Our 
product development department 
was working night and day building 
a prototype unit to unveil at the 
Visual Communications Congress in 
Chicago last December. They just 
made it—in time for the show but 
not in time for us to have a ma- 
chine to photograph for use in our 
announcement ad, that we wanted 
to break in the December issues. 

Nor had we settled on the final 
name for the new process, or a firm 
price for the machine. 

We did know the merits of the 
new process, which we believed to 
be truly exceptional. 


Make ‘em ask .. We told our 
agency: “Don’t tell the whole story 
in the ad; just tell them enough to 
get them to write for literature. 
What we want is as many inquiries 
as we can get.” 

With no illustration, no product 
name and no set price, this was, 
admittedly, a difficult assignment. 





ads triple Peerless inquiry rate 


But Nat Waterston, account execu- 
tive at our agency, John Mather 
Lupton Co., New York, wasn’t 
stumped. He suggested that this 
might be the time to break a few 
rules. 

He and the Lupton agency’s art 
director, Vic Schwarz, came up with 
a really unconventional layout: an 
advertisement with no copy—just a 
one-line head and a big coupon in 
which the merits of the new process 
were briefly set forth, point by 
point, in highly readable type 
against our standard bright-gold 
second-color. 

We liked it. 

That layout ran as a full-page ad 
in the December issues of Dun’s 
Review, Modern Office Procedures, 
Nation’s Business, Office Manage- 
ment and The office. It ran again, 
cut down to two-thirds of a page, 
in the February issues of the same 
books. 


Results . . Inquiries by the hun- 
dred poured in. The December in- 
sertions alone pulled more than 
three times the average number of 
inquiries produced by the more 
conventional ads we had been run- 
ning for our previous line of office 
copying equipment in the past two 
years, and nearly twice the num- 
ber produced in our best single 
month. 

We took heart from these phe- 
nomenal results and. stayed with 
this unconventional approach—even 
though, by now, we had a name and 
a picture. Beginning in April we 


ran a newly-designed two-thirds 
page ad—still with only a one-sen- 
tence headline, and all the details 
in the big coupon. And still no pic- 
ture. (We ran a one-page version 
of this same ad in June and Aug- 
ust. The added column invited deal- 


The April ad pulled better than 
the 400-a-month inquiry average 
of our old conventional ads. 

All of which goes to prove that 
breaking advertising rules does pay 
off—if your rule-breaking serves to 
arouse the curiosity of the ad read- 


er inquiries.) 


er. 





cago 11. 


6 R502 . 


B R506 . 


® R508 
® R509 


@ R511 





@ R501 .. 
. A System for, Organizing a Marketing Library—by Howard 


@ R503... 
6 R504... 
@ R505... 


R507... 
. - A Basic Guide to Low-Budget Films—by Don Nestingen 

. . A Basic Guide for Developing Publicity—by Bernard E. Ury 
@Rrsio.. 


Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
booklets for permanent reference 


The 11 most recent installments in the “IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing” series, including “A Basic Guide to International Advertising,” 
which begins on page 127 of this issue, are available in handy 6x9” 
booklet form for filing in your permanent reference library, The fol- 
lowing booklets are available at 50¢ each (quantity prices available) 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 


How to Change a Trademark-—by Samuel G. Michini 


G. Sawyer 

A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing—prepared by 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates 

A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity—by Peter J. B. 
Stevens 

A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company—by 
Charles E. St. Thomas 


. A Basic Guide to Communicating Facts and Statistics—by 


John James 
A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks—by Harry Baum 


A Basic Guide to Business Anniversary Celebrations—by 
Etna M. Kelley 


. A Basic Guide to International Advertising—by Braxton Pol- 


lard 
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Here are seven reasons for 


handling marketing surveys 


yourself... 

















By Richard C, Christian 

Executive Vice-President 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
Chicago 


= Marketing surveys have been 
around for some time now. Most 
consumer companies and the coun- 
try’s industrial giants have proved 
the worth of personal, mail and tele- 
phone surveys time and time again. 

However, only since the end of 
World War II have most industrial 
companies begun to rely to any 
great extent on marketing surveys 
as a major source of reliable facts 
and figures. 

The result: Many questions con- 
cerning the industrial company’s 
use of the survey technique have 
not been answered in this relative- 
ly short postwar period. 

One of the most vexing of these 
questions is, “Who should conduct 
the survey?” 

Some companies automatically 
assume that their sales and market- 
ing people are the only ones really 
qualified to do the job. Others al- 
most always farm out their research 
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Who should conduct 


work to professional research firms. 
The decision is not a simple one. 

In arriving at an answer to the 
question, marketing management 
should bear in mind the particular 
reasons, plus the advantages and 
disadvantages, for keeping the sur- 
vey “inside” or having it done “out- 
side.” Here is a brief summary 
guide on this “do-it or don’t-do-it- 
yourself” problem. 


Reasons for conducting 
the survey yourself 


1. Most industrial firms normally 
know their products, markets, and 
buying influences and practices bet- 
ter than anyone else. For this rea- 
son, it is often less expensive and 
time consuming to conduct their 
own surveys rather than to edu- 
cate an outside research counselor. 


2. Occasionally, the complexity of 
the marketing problem under study 
is so great that the industry con- 
tacts and experience of company 
personnel must be used to find the 
required answers. 


3. Sometimes “time is of the es- 
sence.” When this situation exists 
it is often quicker to use the com- 
pany’s internal research department 
and field sales force to develop on- 
the-spot information immediately. 
Briefing and educating a profes- 
sional research firm may take too 
long in such instances. 


4. Often the research budget as- 
signed to any given project vir- 
tually eliminates any possibility of 
hiring outside research assistance. 


5. Some marketing studies may be 
so confidential (such as the investi- 
gation of another industrial com- 
pany for possible merger or pur- 
chase), that the company desires to 
keep complete control and main- 
tain strict secrecy. 


6. Surveys of a continuing nature 
based on sales goals, potentials, and 
internal marketing records are 
often done more easily and effec- 
tively by the company’s internal re- 
search department. 


7. A few manufacturers prefer to 





MARKETING SURVEY 


... and seven reasons for 


turning the job over to an 


outside firm 


INC. 



































marketing surveys? 


conduct most of their own surveys 
because they can supplement mar- 
keting research department per- 
sonnel with young sales trainees 
who do the interviewing work as 
part of their basic training. Also, 
a few companies sometimes look at 
a survey call or interview as one 
additional sales call (although ad- 
mittedly a “soft-sell” call). 


Reasons for hiring 
an outside research firm 


1. When absolute objectivity and 
unbiased interpretation are re- 
quired, many industrials employ an 
outside counselor. This is especial- 
ly important if “opinion” research 
is being conducted. 


2. Need for immediate informa- 
tion often requires the services of 
a professional research organization, 
especially if the company’s own re- 
searchers are unable to tackle the 
project immediately because of 
other assignments. 


3. Quite often a research agency 
can provide experience and contacts 


in industries and markets which a 
firm desires to study. This is es- 
pecially true if a company is look- 
ing for new markets in which to 
establish both new and old prod- 
ucts. 


4. In many industrial surveys it is 
desirable to keep the investigating 
company confidential and the name 
screened. An independent market- 
ing research firm is able to do this 
and still obtain the required data. 


5. Of course, many industrial man- 
ufacturers do not have marketing 
research departments. Their only 
alternative is to use outside help. 
The professional research firm can 
provide the manpower needed to 
conduct the survey. 


6. A good many studies require 
specific skills and experience which 
normally only marketing counsel- 
ing agencies can provide. In studies 
of customer buying motivations, for 
example, skilled and trained inter- 
viewers are often needed to em- 
ploy particular motivational re- 
search techniques. 


7. It has been said that results, con- 
clusions, and recommendations of 
surveys conducted by professional 
research firms are sometimes more 
likely to be accepted and agreed to 
by top management than studies 
conducted by the company research 
department. Because internal com- 
pany management philosophies and 
policies are occasionally so much a 
part of a specific research study, 
it is often best to let non-company 
research experts carry out the study 
and analysis. 

These, then, are the most im- 
portant factors to weigh in reach- 
ing a decision about who should 
conduct the marketing survey. Ob- 
viously, the research budget, time 
requirements, nature of the prob- 
lem and availability of manpower 
will often dictate an immediate an- 
swer. 

But perhaps the most significant 
point to remember is that the in- 
dustrial marketing executive can 
and should use the survey tech- 
nique to find the answers to many 
of his most pressing problems. 8 
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Big job . . Dunham-Bush advertising manager Robert 
Lennox (right) talks over consolidation problems with 


literature department manager John Chaves. They are 
examining binder for consulting engineers. 


ow Dunham-Bush combine 
4 ad departments into | 


The Dunham-Bush Co. grew out of the merg- 
er of three separate companies plus a sepa- 
rate division of one of the three. Each of the 
four had its own ad department and methods. 
Here’s how the advertising was consolidated 
to increase efficiency and cut cost. 


fey Running the promotional activities of one 
company is usually job enough for any advertis- 
ing manager. But Robert Lennox had to combine, 
and then run four separate advertising depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Lennox is advertising manager of Dunham- 


Bush Co., West Hartford, Conn. During the past 
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four years, he has had the responsibility of con- 
solidating the promotional activities of three sep- 
arate companies, plus a major subsidiary. 

Each of the four units had its own advertising 
department and methods. To cover each step of 
the consolidation would take more space than is 
available, so here is what was involved in just two 
of the major steps, those of centralizing promo- 
tional materials and of setting up an efficient in- 
quiry handling system. 


Background . . To fully appreciate how Mr. Len- 
nox came to exchange one king size promotional 
problem for three, one needs a capsule historical 
sketch of his employer. 

Prior to 1956, the William Schaller advertising 





agency served as the advertising department for 
the then Bush Mfg. Co. and its Heat-X subsidiary. 
The agency reported to the sales manager. That 
year a consolidation was effected with Chicago’s 
C. A. Dunham Co., heating products manufactur- 
er. At that time Mr. Lennox was appointed adver- 
tising manager of the new Dunham-Bush and 
delegated to form an advertising department to 
take over the dual advertising and sales promotion 
functions of both companies. 

Again, in 1958, Dunham-Bush made a further 
consolidation. This time it was with Brunner Mfg. 
Co., Utica, N.Y., producer of refrigeration com- 
pressors and air compressors. Brunner similarly 
had its own advertising department. 


Centralizing materials . . The first task con- 
fronting Mr. Lennox, one of utmost immediacy, 
was the physical transfer of advertising and pro- 
motional materials from half a dozen scattered 
points in the Midwest, South and Northeast to the 
D/B West Hartford offices. 

Three freight cars were required to transport 
the existing sales promotional materials, to be 
used in the interim period during the reprinting 
with new logo, etc. Not only did storage space 
have to be found, but a temporary system for han- 
dling requests that were piling up had to be set up. 

The temporary process was based on a numer- 
ical system. Brunner material was classified 100 
through 999; heating, 1,000 through 3,999; refriger- 
ation, 4,000 through 5,999; air conditioning, 6,000 
through 6,999; water saver products, 7,000 through 
7,999; Heat-X, 8,000 through 8,999; miscellaneous, 
including general catalogs, order forms, etc., 9,000 
up. 

In addition to this major literature reshuffle, 
some 4,000 pieces of artwork and photos were 
shipped, refiled, revised and obsolete items dis- 
carded. Approximately 500 printing plates were 


Selection . 


Loaded . . 
catalog gives idea of volume handled. 


New shipment of D/B 


- Color code helps pick 
right literature for inquirer. 


inspected and corrected or discarded. 

And while all this was going on, an intensive 
institutional advertising and public relations pro- 
gram was being conducted to interpret the con- 
solidations, establish the new name, define sales 
policies, and sell the new multi-product line. Also, 
logos, letterheads, pamphlets, sales forms, estimate 
forms, reports, catalogs and specification sheets 
were revised. 


Inquiry handling and mailing . . The other 
major step in the consolidation to be discussed 
here is that of devising an efficient inquiry-an- 
swering system and a method of collating technical 
data to meet specific requirements. 

Due to lack of space in the main office, a sep- 
arate mail department was established in nearby 
New Britain. Under the direction of Mr. Lennox a 
system was devised that enables Dunham-Bush to 
efficiently process inquiries. 

Each inquiry is screened by a clerk, who assigns 
form numbers or other identification data. The in- 
quiry is placed in a “date tub.” Requested litera- 
ture is picked out of three different rack areas 
covering heating, cooling and refrigeration. Each 
section is numerically arranged by form numbers 
under the particular product category. 

Indicative of the scope of Dunham-Bush mail- 
ings is that in a typical month nearly 200,000 indi- 
vidual pieces of sales literature are distributed. A 
“general mailing” consists of some 11,000 units. 


Color-code collating . . Collating complicated 
the already complex problem. Dunham-Bush has 
printed material that is combined in binders for 
use by architects, consulting engineers, wholesal- 
ers and contractors. Some 14 different types of as- 
sembled catalogs covering hundreds of different 
products are required. 

After experimenting with different systems, a 


On the way . . Mechanized mail sys- 
tem speeds literature to inquirers. 
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color code arrangement proved most workable. 
Through the use of color coding, it is possible for 
a clerk to accurately collate a major binder (con- 
taining between 219 and 250 pieces of literature) 
in 18 minutes. 

This is how the color code system works. Each 
literature pigeon hole has a color tab, as foliows: 
black for contractor binder, blue for cooling bind- 
er, red for heating binder, pink for cooling and 
heat transfer products, green for heat transfer 
only, yellow for compressor literature, tan for 
cooling literature, gray for heating contractor 
sales, brown for merchandised products, light 
green for special branch office catalog, and light 
blue for special air compressor catalog. 

Other catalog arrangements that do not require 
cross collating are set up by sections. These in- 
clude export, export service, export and design 
manuals. 

Even an inexperienced file clerk can follow the 
color code and rapidly assemble the material that 
is desired. Some literature holes have multi-col- 
ored tabs. Holes are arranged in numerical se- 
quence for position in the binder and the clerk 
works by color, left to right, top to bottom. 


Mailings . . Equally challenging was the setting 
up of an efficient Addressograph system that would 
meet the multi-product and multi-recipient situ- 
ation. Approximately 15,000 up-to-date plates are 
maintained. These are broken down by 11 types 
of individuals that will receive the mailing and 
also by 11 product classifications. These are in 
turn broken down by geographical areas served 
by the 15 district sales offices throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The 11 types of mailings include wholesalers, 
authorized wholesalers, contractors, consulting en- 
gineers, chain stores, national users, OEM, dealers, 
repair parts, consulting engineer catalog holders, 
and contractor catalog holders. 

Product breakdown includes Dunham-Bush re- 
frigeration, Dunham-Bush air conditioning, Dun- 
ham-Bush merchandised heating products, Dun- 
ham-Bush engineered heating products, Heat-X 
full line, Heat-X partial line, Brunner open type 
compressors, Brunnermetics, Air Compressors In- 
dustrial, Air Compressors Automotive, and Air 
Compressors LP Gas. 

Despite the complicated breakdown, any desired 
mailing or combination can be immediately proc- 
essed, even to the extent of-one type of list receiv- 
ing, say, from one to five different product classi- 
fications. The latter is accomplished through a tab 
arrangement. 


Results . . How satisfactorily have the systems set 
up worked? Proof that the systems have done 
their jobs is the fact that the combined advertising 
and sales promotion staffs of the three companies 
and the subsidiary totaled 18 persons. Today, nine 
employes handle a vastly increased work load for 
the consolidated company. = 
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What's ahead 


By Dr. Murray L. Weidenbaum @ Economist 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash. 


egy The over-all trend of military procurement 
has been characterized by much sharper fluctua- 
tions than in the civilian economy. These fluctua- 
tions have arisen from developments in the inter- 
national situation, changes in administration 
policies and shifts in the federal budget. 

For market research purposes, military pro- 
grams are usually classified into six major product 
categories: (1) procurement of weapon systems, 
(2) research and development, (3) operations 
and maintenance, (4) construction, (5) military 
personnel, and (6) a miscellaneous group. This 
classification, used in the chart shown above, is 
based on official budgetary and military sources. 


1. Procurement programs consist primarily of 
production and purchases of military ‘weapons, 
such as aircraft, missiles, ships, tanks: and elec- 
tronic systems. Military procurement in 1958 
amounted to $15 billion, 38% of the defense budg- 
et. ‘The projection assumes that the upward trend 
of procurement will continue, as individual weap- 
on systems become more complex and costly. 
Missiles and jet aircraft have replaced more con- 
ventional weapons and expansions in space pro- 
grams are in the offing. Over-all, the procurement 
category is expected to retain approximately the 
present proportion of the military budget. 


2. Research and development covers the early 
stages of the weapon creation cycle. R&D expendi- 
tures currently run at about $2 billion a year or 
5% of the military budget. The greater part of the 
work is performed under contracts with industrial 
and research organizations, including universities. 
Sizeable activities are also carried on in the re- 
search, development, and test installations oper- 
ated by the military services. 

The R&D category is projected to increase 
rapidly and to obtain a larger proportion of total 
military expenditures in the future, as a greater 
portion of the total cost of the weapon creation 
cycle occurs in this stage. 


3. Maintenance and operation covers the pay of 
civilian employes of the military establishment 
and consumption-type outlays, not covered under 
procurement. Purchases from private business are 
mainly petroleum, oil, lubricants, spare parts and 
medical and other organizational equipment and 
supplies. 

Operating expenses of this nature totaled $9 
billion in 1958, 23% of total military expenditures. 
The projection assumes that this category will re- 





Here’s the outlook 


for defense spending §j "7:*:" 


EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR 
DEFENSE CATEGORY,1955-1975 


TOTAL 
SPENDING 


BILLIONS OF 1957 DOLLARS 


ceive in future years a slightly declining propor- 
tion of the military budget, a continuation of the 
trend toward emphasis on development of new 
weapons. The absolute amount of expenditures in 
this category is shown to increase as the inventory 
of military weapons increases in complexity and, 
hence, in operational demands. 


4. Military construction programs cover air fields, 
missile-launching sites, navy yards and troop- 
training facilities. Expenditures in this category 
were about $1.75 billion last year, or 4% of total 
military spending. Construction outlays are ex- 
pected to rise absolutely as well as proportionate- 
ly, with the growing importance of the ground en- 
vironment of missile and space programs. 


5. The military personnel category covers the 
pay, subsistence and related outlays for active 
duty military personnel. As of the end of 1958, the 
Army had 900,000 men on active duty, the Air 
Force 875,000, and the Navy 833,000. Fluctuations 


yyy MISCELLANEOUS 
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in armed strength furnish a key to requirements 
for food, clothing, and similar personnel-related 
demands. Important changes will occur in the 
composition of personnel as technical require- 
ments for operating future weapon systems in- 
crease. 


6. Miscellaneous. The remainder of the military 
budget—about 2%—is devoted to the reserve pro- 
grams, retired pay, and certain establishment-wide 
activities. 


The proportion of the military budget which can 
be devoted to any single major category is limited 
by competing as well as related demands. For ex- 
ample, procurement of a new weapon system usu- 
ally gives rise to construction of new facilities 
from which to operate it; maintenance and operat- 
ing costs tend to rise with expansions in procure- 
ment programs. Also, a balance must be struck 
between outlays to develop new systems and funds 
to produce existing systems. * 
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Is this the answer 
to your export problem? 


Here’s valuable information for the company that can’t afford a full-fledged 


export department but that would still like to tap the export market. 


This article tells the advantages of using a combination export manager, 


how to find a good one and how to work with him once you’ve found him. . 


By Martin Lowe 


ley If you'd like to enter the ex- 
port market but don’t think the vol- 
ume would justify the sales ex- 
pense, maybe a combination export 
manager is the answer. 

These are independent business 
men experienced in overseas mar- 
keting who act as export repre- 
sentatives for manufac- 
turers. The export 
manager is, in effect, the export 
manager of each of the companies 
he sells for. 

He relieves his principals of all 
the detail work involved in export 
procedures as well as the problem 
programming in every 
foreign market. And he _ supplies 
his own network of overseas dis- 


several 
combination 


of sales 


tributors or other sales outlets. 


Helps small companies .. Es- 
pecially to the small manufacturer 
who has a new product or service 
to sell, the combination export man- 
ager is an effective “door opener” 
to world markets—at a low cost. 
Full credit should be given him for 
opening up the export market for 
a great many manufacturers and 
for introducing new products and 
new ideas into foreign lands that 
would probably never have heard 
of them otherwise. 


Two questions . . How do you find 
the right combination export man- 
ager, who will efficiently represent 
your interests. And how can you 
assist him in effectively building or 
increasing your sales and good will 
overseas? 

The following four basic steps can 
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be considered in answer to the first 
question: 


® Secure leads on responsible men 
from export clubs or from the in- 
ternational department of any large 
chamber of commerce. Also, leads 
and recommendations can be se- 
cured from foreign trade publica- 
tions and from banks with world- 
wide connections. 


@ Make certain that any organiza- 
tion you consider does not have 
conflicting lines, which would auto- 
considerably your 


matically limit 


sales. 


@ Get to know the account execu- 
tive who would handle your prod- 
ucts. What are his abilities, his ex- 
perience? By the same token, ex- 
amine the company’s facilities and 
experience, even their compensa- 
tion system (to find if it is paying 
enough to attract and keep execu- 
tive talent). 


@ Investigate the sales record of 
the organization with other princi- 
pals. And look into the caliber of 
its management and the state of its 
credit rating, too. Find out just how 
well prospective representatives can 
serve you, so as to separate “line 
hungry,” “jack of all trades” out- 
fits, from the efficient and experi- 
enced combination export managers 
who have good distribution systems, 
and will be able to set up per- 
manent national 
scale for your products. 


coverage on a 


How to help - e Here are four 
ways in which the manufacturer 


can effectively help his combination 
export manager: 


@ The domestic sales department 
combined with the manufacturing 
and shipping end must work hand 
in hand with the export representa- 
tive. A thorough personal contact 
must at all times be maintained be- 
tween the combination export man- 
ager (or the account executive han- 
dling your particular line) and 
management. 


@ The account executive should be 
trained thoroughly on the mechani- 
cal features and sales points of the 
product. He, in turn, may pass on 
what he has learned to his em- 
ployes and field agents abroad. It 
is no secret that many export ex- 
ecutives do not have thorough 
knowledge or sufficient understand- 
ing of the lines they are handling. 


© Complete literature and pertinent 
material should be amply supplied 
to the executive in charge of your 
line. It should be translated into 
the language of clients and pros- 
pects (usually by the combination 
export manager). 


® Management should review, reg- 
ularly, with the export account ex- 
ecutive the progress made on sales 
abroad and discuss plans and meas- 
ures to assist him in developing 
further their mutual foreign opera- 
tions. 


Thus working constantly to- 
gether as one unit, can the manu- 
facturer and his combination export 
manager make certain they will get 
a substantial share of the interna- 
tional market. & 
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.. probably the most efficient 
industrial advertising medium 
in the U.S. Ask your Agency. 





The different newsweekly for communicative people 


ANNOUNCING... ABP’S 18th AWARDS COMPETITION FOR 
OUTSTANDING BUSINESS CAMPAIGNS OF THE YEAR 


ABD 


Two groups of awards: 


For advertising that ap- 
peared during 1959 in mer- 
chandising publications — 

7 First Awards 

14 Certificates of Merit 


For advertising that ap- 
peared during 1959 in in- 
dustrial, institutional and 
professional publications — 
7 First Awards 
14 Certificates of Merit 


Closing date for entries is 
January 31, 1960, 
so don’t delay. 


Announcement folders containing com- 
plete rules and entry instructions have 
been mailed to agencies and advertisers. 
If you haven’t received your copy, just 
fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
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There’s no doubt: advertising in businesspapers means business. 
That’s why again this year, ABP will give due recognition 
to those companies that have done an outstanding job of 
business advertising. 


As always, the competition is designed, not as a “contest” 
among advertisers, but as a means of pointing up the factors 
that make businesspaper advertising work! These are: clearly 
defined objectives ...and creative use of copy, layout, art 
and media strategy. 


The panel of judges is a cross-section of business: the men your 
campaigns are trying to sell—with a few advertising men 
mixed in. Their point of view is simply, what is this campaign 
trying to do? .. . how well does it do it? .. . what were the results? 
To the judges, the best advertising is advertising that sells 
them ... because it has sold best for you. 


If your campaign has done a big job this year—one you’re 
proud of—why not enter it? An award is signal recognition 
of leadership in the use of business advertising! 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Yes, sir! Count my campaign in. Please send me the “‘rules’”’ 
folder by return mail. 


oe 
Company 


Address 











Anonymous Writers Shouldn’t 
Drive You Nutty, But They Can 


G@p This column, we are happy to report, draws 
mail. Not enough to cause the postman any serious 
difficulties, it is true, but maybe one or two mild 
pats on the back and three or four take-issue let- 
ters, ranging from polite I-beg-to-differ missives 
to dear-sir-you-cur things. 

Our October column, discussing readership rat- 
ings, brought the usual quota of letters, including 
a thoughtful one from John DeWolf (see p. 172), 
one from Bob Pendergast of Readex saying in 
effect, “I agree with you but you're not talking 
about us,” and a similar one from John Fosdick, 
insisting that his “job application” technique is 
specifically designed to meet one of my major 
criticisms of readership studies. 

Both these latter gentlemen then descended on 
us in person to make their points crystal clear. 
(You see, it isn’t how long it takes you to write a 
column like this that counts; it’s the subsequent 
time you have to spend defending yourself.) 

Well, all this was fairly normal. But that Oc- 
tober column also brought me an anonymous let- 
ter, mailed from New York, and signed, flattering- 
ly enough, “Your Constant Reader.” Anonymous 
letter writers are, beyond doubt, among the most 
annoying people on earth. Either they write scur- 
rilously, in which case they should be locked up, 
or—as in the case of Constant Reader—they make 
a statement you’d just love to debate. But how the 
devil do you debate with a fellow who is anon- 
ymous and whose address you don’t know. 

So this month I’m violating all the rules. I am 
not only paying attention to an anonymous letter; 
I am printing it, and arguing with it. 

“Your piece in October IM,” says Constant 
Reader, “is not characteristic of your thinking or 
your writing. [I wonder who this character really 
is!] Your analogy will not submit to logic. The 
weaknesses are so obvious that I am surprised you 
chose this example. 

“T am not trying to defend readership studies of 
business papers. I don’t like ’em any better than 
you do. Trouble is not with the studies, however. 
Trouble is with the ad managers and agency guys 
who use them to prove something they never were 
intended to prove. And this is just as true of the 
studies of general magazines as it is of business 
paper studies—perhaps even more so. 


“Seems to me that too many of the self-styled 
pundits who pose as ‘observers’ of the advertising 
and publishing fields are too prone to charge the 
business press with all sorts of shortcomings and, 
in the same breath, impute only perfection to the 
general magazines. It just ain’t so.” 

OK, Constant Reader. I agree with you. But 
where in the name of all that’s holy did you get 
the notion that this here self-styled pundit charges 
the business press with all sorts of shortcomings 
and imputes only perfection to the general maga- 
zines? Conny, boy, you’re so wrong it’s painful. 

All I said about general magazines was that the 
sampling technique developed for readership 
studies made more sense for consumer goods, 
where every reader is more nearly equal to every 
other reader, than in the business paper field, 
where one reader may be a hundred or a thou- 
sand times as important a buyer as another read- 
er. 

This is a far cry from thinking general maga- 
zines are perfect and the business press is full of 
shortcomings. As a matter of simple fact, I think 
business papers—the good ones—are terrifically 
good, and I have an enormous admiration and re- 
spect for the job they do. And so, I think, does 
everyone else who is really familiar with business 
papers and business paper publishing. 

I have only two general complaints to voice in 
this area. The first is that too many people con- 
nected with business publications are too hard on 
their own product. I keep on hearing editors dis- 
counting the job they do, publishers talking about 
the poor promotion job they do, salesmen talking 
about the poor sales job that’s being done for busi- 
ness papers. 

I don’t really believe any of them. Business 
publications, by and large, do a good job, both in 
an editorial and advertising and promotion sense, 
and I think they should be proud of it, instead of 
flagellating themselves. Of course they have short- 
comings, but they’ve got a lot to be proud of, too. 

My second general complaint is with advertisers 
and their advertising agencies. In the general 
magazine field, there is just as wide a spread from 
bad to good as there is in the business paper field; 
but with general magazines, the ones over on the 
“bad” side have one devil of a time getting any 
respectable advertising. Not so in the business pa- 
per field. Here almost any dog, no matter how 
bad, seems able to garner some advertising, and 
from “good” or “respectable” advertisers. Maybe 
not enough to make him rich, but often enough to 
keep him in business far longer than he ought to 
stay in business. 

Why is that, Mr. Advertiser? You are always 
complaining about the excessive number of pub- 
lications in the business paper field; yet you 
sometimes seem to go out of your way to keep 
some of the cats and dogs alive—instead of con- 
centrating your advertising in the books that you 
know are doing a good job. 

Is there any good reason for this? * 
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CEP 

PRESENTS 

YOUR 6TH ANNUAL NUCLEAR ISSUE IN MARCH 1960... your 
NUCLEAR gow efforts will be previewed here... your 
CUSTOMERS AND 
PROSPECTS wit ot cout you tere... a 


your show effort will profit by advertising in 
CEP’s Nuclear Issue. 


6 E P is the recognized Nuclear Editorial Leader of 


the chemical process industries (CPI) and... 


REACHES chemical engineers actively engaged in the 


Nuclear field — including MEMBERS OF THE NUCLEAR 
ENGINEERING DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS — 


YOUR best sales opportunity is in 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS this MARCH. The 


TARGE Li greater sales to the Nuclear Market is 


FEBRUARY 15, closing date of the March 1960 issue. 


Bg? Ww ae 
Cc » 3 ; % nk 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers m 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 


for complete information contact: « 


Birmingham 9, Ala. — Fred W. Smith, 1201 Forest View Lane, Vesthaven, TR 1-5762 = Chicago 4 — Martin J. Crowiey, Jr., Robert Kliesch, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., HA 7-3760 m Cleveland 15 — Harry L. Gebauer, 1501 Euclid Ave., SU 1-3315 m Dallas 18 — Richard E. Hoierman, 9006 Capri 
Drive, DI 8-1229 m New England — Robert S. Bugbee, 37 Revere Drive, Stamford, Conn., Fl 8-9671 m New York 36 — Donald J. Stroop, 25 West 45th St., 
CO 5-7330 m= Pasadena 1 — Richard P. McKey, 465 Converse Pl., MU 1-0685 m Philadelphia 2 — Lee W. Swift, Jr., 1207 Broad-Locust Bldg., PE 5-5560 
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HENRY KAISER, JR., SAYS . . 





Big business flops 
in communicating 
to general public 


= Big business has bungled its 
communications with the working 
man, Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., vice- 
president of Henry J. Kaiser Co., 
Oakland, Cal., told a Miami Beach 
meeting of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. 

He said, “Sure, we put out thou- 
sands of plant magazines and com- 
pany bulletins, but this isn’t com- 
munication. This is talk. It might 
even be called propaganda. We have 
let him drift off by himself until he 
has all but lost his identity under 
the protective arm of big labor 
management. We have let him drift, 
en masse, into the echelons of big 
union organization.” 

Mr. Kaiser cited three companies 
which are succeeding in this field: 


® Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., makes it a policy to com- 
municate its labor negotiations on a 
day-to-day basis to all of its em- 
ployes. Top management, he said, 
spends considerable time on the 
shop floor every day. 


® Olin Mathieson, he revealed, has 
come up with a plan of bringing 
top-flight teachers into a commu- 
nity, to provide advanced courses 
for outstanding students. 


® Dan River Mills has established 
a program to utilize human re- 
sources by involving its retirees in 
constructive community projects. 


Lammot du Pont Copeland, vice- 
president of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del., told 
the group, “It seems to me that the 
next decade wil be one in which an 
increasingly intelligent public will 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


not be satisfied merely with cliches 
and fancy phrases. It will demand 
to know not only what is done, but 
why it is done, how it is done and 
what are the social and economic 
implications of it all. 

“While all companies and institu- 
tions have problems that are not 
greatly dissimilar relating to the 
daily operations of the institution, 
the biggest problems of the future 
seem to me to lie in the field of 
public attitude toward not only our 
business institutions but our social 
institutions, and even our govern- 
ment, and the governments. of 
others,” he said. 


Burson criticizes agencies for 
‘step child’ approach to PR 


= Too many advertising agencies 
regard public relations-publicity as 
a nuisance that satisfies a client’s 
vanity, and activity to be turned off 
and on, dependent on client whims 
or requirements. 

This is the opinion expressed by 
Harold Burson, president of Bur- 
son-Marsteller Associates at a Chi- 
cago meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 

Mr. Burson criticized agencies 
which offer public relations and 
publicity as a service, but which 
fail to provide qualified personnel 
to carry out the jobs. “Many adver- 
tising agencies profess to offer a 
publicity service—realizing that 
publicity can be an important tool 
of marketing—without organizing 
themselves to do a professional or 
even adequate job in this area,” he 
said. 

He added, however, that more 
and more agencies are making seri- 
ous efforts to face up to the public 
relations-publicity responsibility by 
properly organizing “with qualified 
people working full time not only 


on client problems but on the con- 
tinual problem of gaining accept- 
ance among media people as a re- 
liable news source.” 


General Doolittle to receive 
1959 Silver Quill Award 


= General James H. Doolittle, 
board chairman of Space Technol- 
ogy Laboratories, a division of 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., Los Ange- 
les, has been chosen to receive Na- 
tional Business Publications’ 1959 
Silver Quill award “for most dis- 
tinguished service to business and 
industry.” 

The award will be presented at 
NBP’s ninth annual State of the 
Nation dinner, to be held Jan. 21, at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton. 

During World War II General 
Doolittle was Commander of the 
12th Air Force in North Africa, 
Strategic Air Force, and the 15th 
and 8th Air Forces. He has been on 
inactive duty since 1946. He is a 
former advisor to the committee on 
national security organization and 
the joint congressional aviation pol- 
icy board. He was also chairman of 
the President’s airport commission. 

He was a director of Shell Oil Co. 
until Jan., 1959, when he retired to 
become board chairman of Space 
Technology Laboratories. 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Housewares Buyer . . is name of 
new monthly to be introduced in 
January by the Irving-Cloud Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. The magazine 
will serve volume buyers of house- 
wares. Hugh Cloud, executive vice- 
president of Irving-Cloud, is pub- 
lisher. 


Electronic Design . . has switched 
from the saddle stitch to the per- 
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fect binding process on a _ per- 
manent basis. The magazine is pub- 
lished by Hayden Publishing Co., 
New York. 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. . . New 
York, has renamed its Business Pa- 
per Division the Magazine Publish- 
ing Division. The division now pub- 
lishes 10 publications. 


McGraw-Hill American Letter . . 
has been incorporated into the In- 
ternational Management Digest, also 
published by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. The letter 
has served executives overseas with 
reports on U. S. and international 
trends, finance and exchange mat- 
ters, commodity and credit news 
for 11 years. As part to IMD, it is 
printed on special stock and perfo- 
rated for convenient removal. 


Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics 
and Material Handling Engineering 

. will be tested for reader interest 
by Readex, beginning in February. 
Six issues of each will be tested 
yearly. Both magazines are pub- 
lished by Industrial Publishing 
Corp., Cleveland. 


Toy Journal . . Atlanta, Ga., will 
change its name to Toy Retailer, 
and will become national in scope. 
beginning in January. Also, circu- 
lation will increase to 12,405 from 
6,114. 


Paperboard Packaging . . formerly 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard 
Mills, has been restyled “from 
format to typefaces.” It is published 
by Board Products Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 


Food & Drug Packaging . . is name 
of publication introduced in No- 
vember by Don Gussow Publica- 
tions, New York. It is circulated to 
35,000 food and drug packagers 
every two weeks. 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Wholesalers Association . . Colum- 
bus, O., has announced suspension 
of its monthly publication, ARW 
Journal. 


School Bus Trends . . started four 
years ago as a section in Mass 
Transportation, published by Hitch- 
cock Publishing Co., Wheaton, IIl., 
will become a separate bi-monthly 
beginning in February. It will have 
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PRESENTING DOOGE POWER 
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Advertising a ‘first’ . . This four-color, two-page ad featuring the big new Dodge diesel, 
first of its kind to be built by Dodge, will appear in such national magazines as the 
Saturday Evening Post, Time and Newsweek. A two-color version of the ad will also 
run in a wide range of fleet publications. Dodge expects nearly half a million fleet men 
to read the ad. Ross Roy, Detroit, is the agency. Dodge increased its truck ad budget 


20% for 1960. 


a circulation in excess of 22,000. 
Also, the name of Mass Transporta- 
tion has been changed to Modern 
Passenger Transportation. 


Warner urges salesmen to back 
calls with more correspondence 


= Salesmen should “merchandise” 
their face-to-face contacts with 
more written communications, says 
Paul Warner, sales manager of Mill 
& Factory, published by Conover- 
Mast Publications, New York. 

Speaking to the Chicago tf Club, 
Mr. Warner said that if the sales- 
man invested five to ten hours per 
week, or about 10% of his time on a 
“planned exposure” program, he 
could create 4,000 written commu- 
nications per year. He said the 4,000 
written communications plus the 
face-to-face sales calls are “bound 
to pay off handsomely.” This 
“planned exposure” is desirable, he 
said, because salesmen do not have 
the time to make all the face-to- 
face contacts they should. 

Mr. Warner warned, however, 
that the salesman must have some- 
thing worth while to communicate. 
He urged advertising and editorial 
tearsheets and reprints be used as 
part of this correspondence pro- 
gram. 


Andersen, executive of 
Donnelley Corp., is dead 


= Albert M. Andersen, 61, execu- 
tive vice-president of Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., Chicago, died 
Oct. 28, in Chicago’s St. Luke’s 
Presbyterian Hospital after an ex- 
tended illness. 

Born in Nevada, Ia., Mr. Ander- 
sen started his business career as 
a list salesman with M&F Mailing 
System Co., of Nevada, while at- 
tending Carthage College. He con- 
tinued with the company until 1922 
when it was sold to Donnelley. 

After serving as a branch man- 
ager and account executive, Mr. 
Andersen was named sales man- 
ager of Donnelley’s direct mail di- 
vision in 1936. In 1950, he was 
elected vice-president of the direct 
mail division, and in ’52 he was 
made executive vice-president. 

Mr. Andersen was a director of 
the Mail Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago and the Associated Third 
Class Mail Users. He was a member 
of Premium Advertising Association 
of America, Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, National Council of 
Business Mail, Business Mail Foun- 
dation and Chicago Federated Ad 
Club. 

He also was a member of the 
committee on third class mail, and 

Continued on page 68 





HERE YOU WILL FIND THE "FEEL OF SELLING"! 


The other day a twelve year old lad came to my door 
selling, of all things, fire extinguishers. He had 
practiced his approach. He asked for a moment of my 
time! Could he come in and show me?--"Fires come 
suddenly, unexpectedly." His pitch was good. He had 
poise. He knew what to say and said it succinctly—-but 
more than that--he had the "feel of selling"! 


There, George, is the difference between good salesman— 
ship and poor salesmanship——the "feel of selling!" It 
searches out and determines the effective sales points 
from the worthless ones. It builds sincerity and estab- 
lishes credulity in the prospect. It senses the birth of 
interest so you can press your points home for the 
order. It includes that intuitive something that warns 
you when you are about to say the wrong thing. In 
short, it is the real guide to a successful sale, and 
every good salesman has it. 


You are putting two kinds of salesmen in the territory 
(or should be). One is your personal salesman! The 
other is Advertising! The "feel of selling" is even 
more important in your advertising than it is in your 
personal contact, for your advertising has no 

power of rebuttal. 


Advertising that sells can be written only by men who 
in turn have the "feel of selling". Here at Russell T. 
Gray, Inc. we believe that advertising should be 
designed to sell. Personal selling experience, working 
with client sales organizations, dealers, and sales 
agents has combined to build up a knowledge of the com— 
plexities of sales problems and develop and establish 
the "feel of selling". In addition, we have three 
angels that stand over us and you. Inspiration, 
Imagination and Perspiration. It's a combination that 
has solved many an advertising and sales problem, 

and it can do it for you. 


Think it over, George! 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business of RUSSELI ” gis GR AY, INC. 


155 N. Wacker Drive e¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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response 
from 
responsible 
people 





Motorola, Inc., a leader in plated 
circuits, has produced one claimed 
to eliminate previous technical 
difficulties and withstand the not- 
always-friendly attentions of TV 
servicemen. 


In their 1960 line, the new circuit 
will be used in a 17-inch portable 
model. All components can be 
easily reached and all parts in the 
circuit can be tested by simply 
removing the back cover. The set 
was designed and developed by a 
Motorola engineering team under 
the direction of the two men 
pictured— Karl Horn (left) , Chief 
Engineer, TV product develop- 
ment, and Garth J. Heisig, 
Director, TV Engineering. 


Responsible men like these are 
the Original Equipment Market’s 
key buying forces. They annually 
specify $43-billion worth of mate- 
rials, components, parts and 
finishes for their new products. 





Product Engineering gives its 
responsible readers more and 
better product development and 
design engineering information 
than they can get anywhere else. 
The only weekly in its field, Prod- 
uct Engineering is geared to pro- 
vide effective help on time in this 
fast-moving, fast-changing area. 


Let us show you how Product 
Engineering’s ability to get there 
first with the most can mean 
more sales for you in the huge, 
dynamic OEM. 


For 1960, Product Engineering 
will provide even better reader 
service. Editorial coverage will 
be greatly expanded in both 
the product development and 
design engineering areas in every 
weekly issue. To accomplish this, 
an editorial staff that is already 
the largest in the field, is being 
expanded. 


Product 
Engineering 


THE MCGRAW-HILL WEEKLY OF PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT & DESIGN ENGINEERING 
€ 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ 
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PLATED CIRCUITS 


DESIGNED 





FOR SERVICING... 


NEWS .. 


continued from p. 64 


on the advisory council on postal 
affairs of the Senate post office 
and civil service commission. 


AT PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


MacRae presents 
4-step strategy for 
promoting sales 


s “Put your hands up. Don’t turn 
around, And don’t move.” 

Such a statement, pronounced be- 
tween clenched teeth and heard out 
of context, would naturally bring to 
mind a holdup scene. 

Cr would it? 

It could be said by a tailor with a 
mouthful of pins as he measured a 





customer for a suit of clothes. 

(Actually, it was said by a pair.ter 
with a paint brush between his teeth 
as he dictated instructions to a nude 
female model.) 

Thus James MacRae, director of 
creative marketing, Wilding Inc., 
Chicago specialists in commercial 
films and other visual aids, used a 
hypothetical example to point out 
that this business of communication 
has to be pretty clear and specific 
before you can really be sure you 
know exactly what the other fellow 
just said. 

Mr. MacRae gave his talk on the 
strategy of business communication 
at the annual fall meeting of the 
Producers Council, national associ- 
ation of building materials suppliers, 
in St. Louis. 

An effective communications pro- 
gram, said Mr. MacRae, has four 
parts. And this four-pronged strat- 


egy applies equally well to any type 
communication, he 


of business 
added, be it a sales meeting a tele- 
vision commercial, or a simple sales 
letter. The four-step strategy, he 
said, involves: 

1. Getting your audience’s atten- 
tion. 

2. Relating what you have to say to 
the listener's own personal interest. 
(Mr. MacRae called this “building a 
bridge to your audience.” ) 

3. Following up with detailed, spe- 
cific facts. (“Give a ‘for instance.’ 
People like to hear stories.”’) 
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Here’s how . . Mr. MacRae used ladder, plus signs to dramatize four steps to effec- 
tive communication, gave specific examples from various forms of advertising to illus- 


trate how all four steps fit into solution 


4. Firing the audience with the de- 
sire to go out and act on what they 
have learned. 

Actually, Mr. MacRae’s technique 
in conducting the meeting was, in 
itself, an example of the four points 
that formed the backbone of his 
talk. 

To get his audience’s attention, he 
began his talk by playing a record- 
ing of the statement quoted at the 
beginning: “Put your hands_ up. 
Don’t turn around. And don’t move.” 

To prove that whatever picture 
comes to mind from these words is 
an individual reaction not necessar- 
ily based on facts, Mr. MacRae 
showed three slides. They pictured, 
in sequence, a holdup scene, the 
tailor mentioned earlier and (he 
swore this was the true meaning) 
the artist addressing the nude mod- 
el. 

To “build a bridge to the audi- 
ence” he let the audience itself take 
the floor. He asked the group of 
several hundred advertising and 
sales promotion managers, market- 
ing directors and other key manage- 
ment personnel to break up into 
units of six to eight persons. Each 
group was to decide upon its one 
most basic communications prob- 
lem. 

The audience jumped right into 
the act and, when the problems of 
different management groups from 
diverse geographical areas were 
boiled down to a few common de- 
nominators, the problems were not 
really so very different. 

Typical problems from the floor: 
> “How do you motivate distributor 


sales managers to, in turn, motivate 
their own sales staff?” 

> “How do you dramatize new prod- 
ucts to your sales staff?” 

>» “How do you ‘impress’ the sales 
force with the company advertising 
program?” 

> “How do you simplify technical 
material so that the non-technical 
salesman can utilize it effectively in 
making calls?” 

> “How do you get salesmen to use 
the sales promotion materials you 
send them?” 

>» “How do you select the proper 
media for an effective communica- 
tions job?” 

Moving into phase three of the 
strategy (‘getting down to specif- 
ics’) Mr. MacRae picked out several 
of the audience’s problems at ran- 
dom and proceeded to dip into his 
library of sales presentation slides, 
television commercials and space ads 
which he carries with him for such 
presentations. 

In answer to the question of how 
to dramatize a new product, for ex- 
ample, the Wilding executive dis- 
played an inexpensively produced 
film strip which gave the impression 
of being a motion picture—but real- 
ly wasn’t. The secret: rapid fire se- 
quence of slides giving the impres- 
sion of motion—in this case, a space 
rocket being launched, followed up 
by a tie-in with the launching of the 
company’s new product. 

As for the problem of simplifying 
technical material for the non-tech- 
nical salesman, Mr. MacRae had an 
answer to this, too. An assistant 
produced a portable film strip pres- 
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No. 2 in a series on media strategy 


IN THE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC MARKET 


ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING 


BUSINESS AND 
SERVICES 


MANUFACTURING 
AND PROCESSING 


ELECTRIC 


COMMUNICATIONS UTILITIES CONSTRUCTION TRANSPORTATION 


add a horizontal publication— ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING— 
to your verticals to get effective coverage in all sales areas 


Sooner or later, in most sectors of the 
electrical-electronic market, your prod- 
uct comes up against the Engineering 
Department. Sometimes you can sell 
everybody else, only to have the engi- 
neers turn thumbs down. Other times, 
just by getting your product specified 
by the engineers, you sell everybody. 


So it makes sense to see that your 
advertising reaches the engineers. 


How? 


One way is in vertical publications. 
But the rub is that buying vertical pub- 
lications in all your markets can be 
mighty expensive. (There are 568 in- 
dustries using the services of electrical 
engineers.) And, if your product must 
be engineer-specified, vertical publica- 
tions can mean a lot of valuable dollars 
spent on reaching non-buying factors. 


FEW ONE-INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 

Obviously, few products are limited in 
sales potential to one vertical field. 
Motors, wire, rectifiers, transistors, 


WIDE COVERAGE—among engineers—in 
all 568 industries in these major markets: 
utilities; manufacturers and processors; con- 
struction; consulting services; the extractive 
industries; transportation; communications; 
commercial, institutional, governmental 
buyers. 


DOUBLE CONCENTRATION at the 
engineering level. 


DEPTE: PENETRATION of all factors 
within an industry. 


circuit-breakers, controls, complete 
electrical systems—and hundreds of 
other parts, components and equip- 
ment—are used by many industries. 
And the engineer usually has a strong 
voice in their selection. 


It’s just good business then, to be 
sure that one of your basic advertising 
media is a horizontal publication that 
cuts across industry lines and seeks out 
engineers. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
for example, is keyed to the job inter- 
ests of engineers and technical men. 
They have to know what’s going on in 
other industries besides their own— 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


OPERATING 
MANAGEMENT 


ENGINEERING 


PRODUCTION 


and be able to adopt successful engi- 
neering procedures, developments and 
products to their own needs. Often, 
they can find more ways to apply your 
product than you thought possible. . . 
if they have the facts about it. 


So, no matter how many vertical 
fields you can afford to cover, make 
sure your advertising takes your story 
to electrical engineers in all markets. 


DOUBLE IMPACT IN 

MAJOR MARKETS 

When ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is 
added to your vertical publications, it 
gives you double impact at the vital 
engineering level in your major mar- 
kets—and takes your story to your 
whole market. 


This is the big plus you get when 
you add ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING’s 
55,000 engineer-readers to the single 
market penetration provided by verti- 
cal publications. Plan—now—to put it 
to work ... all through 1960! 


Ask your ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING represen- 
tative to show you how you can get this im- 
portant added sales penetration—and how you 
can step up your advertising’s total effective- 
ness—at dollars-and-cents savings! 


@ ELECTRICAL 


DISTRIBUTION 
AND SALES 


@ ENGINEERING 


Published by 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





NEWS .. 


continued from p. 68 


entation. The portable case, no larg- 
er than a man’s two-suiter, con- 
tained 35 mm film, a_ projection 
screen and sound equipment. All the 
non-technical salesman had to do 
was set up the equipment, start it 
rolling and stand back while his 
more technically orientated  co- 
worker (unseen) gave the presenta- 
tion. 

As for point four—getting your 
audience to go out and act—you 
must remember that before you can 
expect them to act, you must give 
them something specific to do, he 
said. To illustrate the fact that you 
can get people to move quite easily 
when you give them a specific task, 
he picked a category of action that 
he was sure would sound dull and 
uninteresting to just about every- 
body—old Saxor. verb forms—and 
got the audience to play a game with 
them. Twenty minutes were spent 
animatedly guessing the verbs from 
which were derived such words as 
wrench, bench, stench, clench and 
wench. 

“Remember the strategy of com- 
munication: attention, bridge, body 
and call for action,’ Mr. MacRae 
reminded his audience, in summary. 
When you do, he said, the tactics 
and weapons come naturally and 
fall right into place. ® 


Falicki, publishing director of 
‘Office Procedures,’ is dead 


# John F. Falicki, publishing di- 
rector of Industrial Publishing 
Corp.’s Modern Office Procedures, 
Cleveland, was drowned in a hunt- 
ing accident near Onamia, Minn., 
Nov. 1. 

He and several business associa- 
ates were spending the weekend 
hunting ducks when Mr. Falicki 
went out alone in a canoe to re- 
trieve a duck about 600 yards off 
shore. The canoe hit rough water 
and overturned. 

Mr. Falicki joined Industrial 
Publishing ten years ago. He was 
the first editor of Modern Office 
Procedures and has been its pub- 
lishing director since 1957. He was a 
native of Cleveland and a graduate 
of Western Reserve University. 
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Meeting dates 


Jan. 25-29, 1960 National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, field sales management 
institute, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Feb. 5 Advertising Federation of 
America’s second annual _ mid- 
winter Washington meeting on 
legislation and restrictions, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


March 6-10, 1960 National Business 
Publications, annual spring meet- 
ing, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


March 7-11 National Sales Execu- 
. tives’ field sales management in- 
stitute, Hotel Mark Hopkins, San 


Francisco 


April 25-29 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ field sales management in- 
stitute, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 
York. 











Photo credit lines omitted 
on school shop article 


™ INDUSTRIAL MARKETINUW was re- 
miss in not crediting Industrial Arts 
& Vocational Education, Milwau- 
kee, for the photos it supplied for 
the article “Should you be selling 
the school shop market?” which 
appeared on pages 53-56 of the No- 
vember issue. 


Something new . 


DMAA elects Dembner 
chairman for 1959-60 


= S. Arthur Dembner, circulation 
manager for Newsweek, has been 
elected chairman of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, New York. 

Mr. Dembner has been a mem- 
ber and treasurer of the board. He 
is a past president of the Hundred 
Million Club, a New York direct 
mail group. 

Earl Buckley of the Buckley Or- 
ganization, Philadelphia, was re- 
elected vice-chairman; Harold U. 
Banks, assistant superintendent of 
sales promotion and training, Sun 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, was reelected Canadian 
vice-chairman; Fred L. Williams, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Pennzoil Co., Los Ange- 
les, was reelected western vice- 
chairman; John Warner, advertis- 
ing director, Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, was elected secre- 
tary; and Robert A. Enlow, man- 
ager, records and circulation, 
American Medical Association was 
elected treasurer. 

Ferd Siegler, vice-president, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, New York was 
named to the executive commit- 
tee; and Herbert J. Rohrbach, Jr., 
was appointed assistant to president 
Robert F. DeLay. . 


THE DAY... 


She GENERAL DYNAMICS COMPORATION Liquid Carbo-we Division 


- This is the first of a new series of ‘‘consumer’’ type ads by the 
Liquid Carbonic Div., General Dynamics Corp., Chicago. According to Walter Baers, 
senior vice-president of the Buchen Co., Chicago (the division’s agency), the use of 
“consumer” advertising techniques for industrial advertising has proved gratifyingly 
successful. This ad will appear in Ice Cream Review, Ice Cream Field, Ice Cream Trade 
Journal, and Southern Dairy Products Journal. The ad is two colors, red and black. 





are you selling technical management ? 


Somewhere along the line, the technical manager 
will use his fund of knowledge to pass judgment upon 
your product, or a competing product, to solve the 
metalworking problem that is his responsibility. 
He’s important — this technical man who is 
president, plant manager, materials or metal- 
lurgical engineer — because it is his job to 

care what happens to metals. We call him 

the “metals engineer,” and there is but one 
publication that speaks directly, exclusively, 

to him. That publication is Metal Progress, 

the monthly engineering magazine of his 

society, the American Society for Metals. 


Covering the engineering aspects of metals, 
Metal Progress finds your man, the one 
you’re missing, and puts him into 

a receptive frame of mind where 

your advertising can help him 

solve another problem. This 

is why it is so important 

to consider Metal Progress a 

vital part of your complete 

advertising program. 


Metal 
} Progress 


Published by The American Society for Metals 


METALS ENGINEERS 
. Pag hyn h . when in Cleveland, visit 
: D. J. Cash, 
Process Engineer, our new headquarters... 
and H. F. Jordan, Jr., 
Chiet Administrative 4 
Engineer— LE 
The Cleveland Vii 4253 
Pneumatic Tool hij OS - ’ 
Co. iy X 
# metas PARK NOVELTY, OHIO ¥ 


Other ASM Activities: METALS REVIEW @ METAL SHOWS @ METALS ENGINEERING INSTITUTE @ METALS HANDBOOK @ TRANSACTIONS @ TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Vv 





THIS IS VANDA ROBERTS 
INTERSTATE’S 


woman-in-motion 
for Armour Industrial Chemical Company’s new 


“the IDEA chemicals’’ 
advertisements 


Every photographic illustration in these two Armour spreads was 
| CREATED] by Vanda Roberts on location in New Jersey, Illinois, 

Texas, New Mexico and California .. . on assignment for Foote, y 

Cone & Belding, Chicago. To meet a virtually impossible produc- P o 

tion deadline, the entire series was completed within eleven days, Pa Pd 

including travelling time. ? £# 

7? ¢ 
' ? 6 
_ i ? © 
? _& 
7 ? phe 7 








Vanda Roberts js the world’s only woman industrial photographic illustrator; 
her work appears as regularly 
in the consumer magazines 
as it does in the trade books. 


Well-bred, gracious, articulate, diplomatic, ‘take-charge’ and 
dedicated, Vanda’'s skills are those of the mature, proven 
professional. 

Vanda's activities are global...she is available for photographic 
assignments...anywhere...at congruous applications (median 
domestic rate— $750 per day). 
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Why Armour calls 
its industrial chemicals 
the IDEA Ss Pd 


On these pages are 4 exaroples of new ideas hes GP rr ouehi to 


ry. Ideas that have solved praduction ke improved 
uote — even crested a brand-vew Pa tilion doilar business! 


How Armour’s IDEA chemicals 

brought profitable new ideas 

to 4 major industries oo ot 
j om an om oe 6 


mineral recovery more economical, changed 
potyurethane foam, improved petroleum products and paint 


—s es. a 


tw cont “ypu Foirgcthaum {vase ram lle tread during post conkda't wustrel thine propervian reliibty, Now with sn Armen ARMOUR INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL conan 
manufsctising Whether it's frm of wt depersis ov the deemiy and [DKA cheno! te 0 caislyet. frame ram ta e-ntcolled, swe plaaned id 
l 


tl sae developed vv) thie wage of procemang Cotmlyete aed tn the aymcificeuons every cime The gaslily uf tee foam aevet varies. Te tea Oe ii te ca a 


Art Buyer C. Gene Walz Agency Foote, Cone & Seiding, Chicago 
Art Director Bernard Guild Client Armour Industrial Chemical Company 


INTERSTATE 
OlVISION 


; 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22. N.Y.. MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO 11, ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11. CAL, GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG., N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES.. DETROIT 26. MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 
8 F. JONES BLOG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. COURT 1-2980 
3639 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5. CAL., DUNKIRK 5-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Ee . ae 
INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY... 


CESSPOOL OF THE 
ADVERTISING INDUSTRY 


75% of the ads in business publica- 
tions are a waste of time, space and 
dollars . and that’s because the 
photos in those ads run the gamut 
from mere adequacy to unbelievable 
mediocrity. No advertiser, no agency 
has the right to permit the main 
photo illustration in any ad to be 
static in its visualization, meaning- 
less in its message, sub-standard 
even in its mechanical aspects. 

Go through magazine after maga- 
zine in the vertical fields of industry 
and you will see photos of manufac- 
turing or performance scenes, where 
the focal point of attention is moot, 
the lighting flat or synchronized, the 
“housekeeping” filthy and the back- 
ground confusing. You will see em- 
ployees’ backsides, employees with 
white shirts, Hawaiian shirts, plaid 
shirts, employees with rags dangling 
from their hip pockets. 

Any decision-making advertising 
man who lends himself to this pas- 
siveness, to this willingness to accept 
adequacy instead of optimum, who 
knowingly takes the admittedly 
easier, less troublesome, we’ve-got- 
other-problems approach, when he is 
involved with a relatively low cost 
campaign (for that’s what trade 
paper advertising is) is guilty of a 
disservice to the profession in gen- 
eral, to the sale of the product in 
particular. 

No-one is questioning the fact that 
the agency working for the indus- 
trial advertiser has to be extremely 
realistic about the photographic 
budget. Obviously an ad for space 
costing $425 to $1000 per magazine 


scheduled, can’t digest a charge of 
$200 to $400 for photography. But, 
the agency ... and the ad... are in 
trouble when it goes to the other ex- 
treme, and: 


a. accepts a mechanically proficient, 
but static picture provided by the 
client 

. accepts a company salesman’s ver- 
sion of what constitutes a good 
picture (some ads even use Polar- 
oid reproductions ) 

. accepts an ordinary-looking photo- 
graph provided by a professional 
photographer 

. accepts a photograph that neces- 
sitates anything more than a mini- 
mum amount of retouching, re- 
gardless of how the picture was 
obtained. 


The need for photography in adver- 
tising requires no defense. With 8 
out of 10 ads featuring a picture, 
serious consideration has to be given 
to the method in which the photos 
are obtained and how much should 
be spent for them. We say, we’re 
ready to prove that the INTER- 
STATE way is the only feasible 
practical way to get photographic 
illustrations or user-benefit case- 
history reporting on a national scale. 

INTERSTATE is stand-alone in 
the field of industrial photography 
and/or case-history reporting. We 
are not, nor do we want to be placed 
in the category of other photo ser- 
vices. The quality of our product 
simply cannot be beat (except by the 


illustrator in the $500 -$1000 per 


day bracket). We are perfectionists, 


and no-one practices that any more; 
we insist on at least striving for the 
ideal and too many cameramen chafe 
under that insistence. We have no 
other function in life except to serve 
the advertiser and its agency ...we 
are not a news agency maintaining a 
by-product commercial department; 
we are not agents for the 2400 local- 
level photographers who serve our 
interests (they create photos our way 
or not at all, at our price scheduling, 
not theirs). 

We use 50 of our own staff people, 
plus 2400 local-level photographers, 
1100 cinematographers, 600 indus- 
trial reporters (all screened and di- 
rected from one central office) to 
handle over 11,000 assignments an- 
nually for more than 200 active 
clients. That’s more than one assign- 
ment every 47 minutes of every 24 
hour working day, every day of the 
year. Our rates are realistic and 
standardized ... you pay the same 
price (no travel time, no inter-city 
travel costs, etc.) for an assignment 
in Seattle as you do for one in Miami, 
Tucson, or Mesquite (Nevada). And 
you always know in advance what 
your total cost will be. 

We need one show-case assign- 
ment from you. You haven’t a thing 
to lose, for if you're displeased with 
the end results, return the material 
and there will be no charge (any 
ethical company would do this any- 
way). 

For quotations or further infor- 
mation, call collect to our executive 
offices in New York — Murray Hill 
8-1880. 


INTERSTATE 


INTERSTA 


OUSION 


ry 
Me 


DIVISION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22. N.Y.. MURRAY HILL 8-1880 


MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 


WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11. CAL 
PARK AVENUE BLDG..N. W COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., OETROIT 26, MICH. WOODWARD 1-6900 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
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469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
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COURT 1-2960 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





‘BUSINESS WEEK’ PREDICTS . . 
U. S. GNP will hit 


$500-billion-rate by 
1 st quarter of ’60 





= This country will be producing 
at an annual rate of $500 billion in 
gross national product before the 
first three months of 1960 are up, 
predicts Eugene Miller, associate 
managing editor of Business Week, 
New York. 

Mr. Miller moderated an editorial 
panel at a meeting sponsored by 
Business Week and attended by the 
Detroit AIA chapter, the Detroit 
Sales Executives Club, and the local 
chapter of the American Marketing 
Association. 

The other panel members were 
Richard L. Waddell, marketing edi- 
tor; Clark R. Pace, business out- 
look editor; Murray Rossant, finance 
editor; and George B. Bryant, Jr., 
Washington bureau chief. 

Mr. Miller also predicted that 
“once the steel contract is signed 
you can expect the economy to take 
off with a whoosh.” By the first 
quarter of 1960 “we should be hit- 
ting $500 billion in terms of gross 
national product. Without the dislo- 
cation of the steel strike we prob- 
ably would have been able to hit it 
in the fourth quarter of ’59.” 

Inventory building to replace the 
barren shelves left by the steel 
strike, he said, “will go on at a fran- 
tic pace. During the first quarter in- 
ventories should mount at least at a 
$5 billion annual rate. 


John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Harold A. Harty, chairman of the board 


news 


“Capital spending for new plants 
and equipment,’ Mr. Miller said, 
“will probably run at the rate of $38 
billion a year, and possibly as high 
as $40 billion in 1960. 

“Consumer buying will climb, 
mainly because personal income is 
certain to rise. Durable goods look 
especially strong.” 

On the negative side, Mr. Miller 
said there would be a slight dip in 
new housing starts, and a con- 
tinuation of the Federal Reserve 
tight money policy which may 
crimp some business men. 

Predicting that 1959 would be 
“the best retail year on record,” 
Mr. Waddell said that he believed 
“the boom is going to move strong- 
ly right into the new year with lit- 
tle in the cards to prevent another 
record year in 1960.” 

Mr. Waddell said that hard goods 
are probaby the most important 
commodity for the economy as a 
whole because they have an im- 
portant multiplying effect on a va- 
riety of businesses. These have re- 
covered from their weakness and 
shown new strength this year, he 
said, and are likely to continue to 
do so. 

He predicted that 1960 would be 
a 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 car year, 
with considerably over 6,000,000 in 
domestic makes. 

Mr. Pace told the meeting that 
once the steel strike “is out of the 
way, the economic picture will 
brighten.” The one danger ahead, 
he said, is overbuying, and some 
consumers may borrow more than 


they can afford on the installment 
buying plan. “If we worry enough 
about it now,” he added, “overbuy- 
ing may never take place. It is just 
this that the government’s tight 
money policy is aimed at prevent- 
ing.” 

Mr. Rossant pointed out that the 
stock market has been a_ good 
prophet of business conditions over 
the past few years, and that cur- 
rently it is predicting that business 
will be good next year, with profits 
tending higher and dividends in- 
creasing. 

But he warned that “you can’t 
take a rising stock market for 
granted. If business is unable to in- 
crease its sales and earnings, and 
cannot continue to raise dividends, 
the market will feel it, people will 
stop buying, and the market will 
go down. 


KANTER SAYS .. 


Ad research needed 
to show readers’ 
attitudes, feelings 


s Industrial advertising copy is too 
impersonal, according to Dr. Donald 
L. Kanter, executive director of 
creative research for Tatham-Laird, 
Chicago. 

Speaking to the Chicago AIA 
chapter, Dr. Kanter said that few 
industrial copywriters consider the 
reader’s attitudes toward his ca- 
reer, his perceptions of his occupa- 
tional role, and his feelings about 
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his own profession—and as a re- 
sult, the ads fail to convey the feel- 
ing that the advertiser is genuine- 
ly concerned about the _ reader’s 
problems. 

Dr. iianter then suggested that 
industrial advertisers conduct re- 
search to discover the prospect’s 
attitude toward his work, his “con- 
cern with how to get along with 
dignity while doing a_ personally 
important job in a fairly impersonal 
organization.” 

The research executive’s job, Dr. 
Kanter said, is to draw a portrait 
of the industrial consumer’s mind 
and to point up the “people-prod- 
uct relationships” that exist. The 
research contribution to creativity, 
he said, consists of identifying the 
many relationships and specifying 
which of them seem to have the 
most actual and symbolic signif- 
icance. 

Dr. Kanter added, “If you know 
values, 


him and his world, his 


wishes, aspirations and _ opinions, 
then you can talk to him more 
sensibly and meaningfully. In other 
words, it’s like talking to a friend, 
someone you understand and sympa- 


Kibitzers . 


thise with, someone you can 
reach. Advertising which considers 
the industrial consumer’s crucial in- 
terests will be advertising which, 
to him, is important and useful.” 


Sly named program chairman 
of 1960 general conference 


# Program chairman of the 1960 
AIA general conference is John E. 
Sly, advertising manager of the 
plastics marketing section, Poly- 
chemicals Dept., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
The conference will be held June 
5-9 at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In planning the conference pro- 
gram, Mr. Sly, who is president 
of the Philadelphia AIA chapter, 
will assist the general chairman, 
Tom Allinson. Mr. Allinson is presi- 
dent of the Daystrom-Weston Di- 
visions of Daystrom, Inc., Newark, 
N. J. 

A 1938 alumnus of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Mr. Sly sold advertising 
space for a few months following 
his graduation. He then went to 
work as a retail salesrnan for the 


Three AIA members kibitz as Denver’s mayor, 


Dick Batterton, reviews his notes for the welcoming speech 
he delivered to a marketing practices seminar sponsored by 
the Denver AIA chapter. Left to right are Jack Smolenske, a 


national AIA director; Mayor 


Batterton; H. A. Harty AIA 


board chairman; and Clarence Ross, president of the Denver 


chapter. 
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Diamond Match Co. In July, 1940, 
he became an advertising assistant 
with Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, in Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Sly served in the Navy in 
World War II, primarily in anti- 
submarine “hunter-killer” service 
on a destroyer escort. 

Following the war he took a job 
as assistant advertising director of 
the Southern States Cooperative in 
Richmond. He joined Du Pont in 
October, 1946. After two years in 
the Agricultural Promotion Di- 
vision, he was named assistant ad- 
anti-freeze 


vertising manager for 
automotive products. 

He returned to military 
October, 1950, for the Ko: cun- 
flict, serving with in escort squac- 
ron and task ¢re::s in Korean wa- 


Servi In 


ters, and as information 
officer in Norfo:k, Vv 
Mr. Sly ara h 
children, live ix 
near Wilmington, ‘elaware 


Waddell cites five victories 
for advertising’s ‘enemies’ 


= The enemies of advertising have 
won eight major victories in re- 
cent months, says Harry Waddell, 
senior vice-president of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York. 

Mr. Waddell enumerated these 
“accomplishments” in a talk before 
the Dallas AIA chapter: 


1. “The refusal of the Internal 
Revenue Service to permit power 
companies to treat the cost of ad- 
vertising against tax-exempt public 
power as a business expense. 


2. “Arbitrary and unreasonable 
highway sign restrictions on cer- 


tain federal road projects. 


3. “Refusal to permit patent at- 
torneys who advertise to present 
patents to officials in Washington. 


4. “A proposal to charge higher 
postage rates per pound for large 
magazine publishers than for small. 


5. “The refusal to permit advertis- 
ing of certain products in interstate 
commerce.” 


Mr. Waddell urged advertising 
men to “take an active stand against 
those who would use _ insidious, 
bureaucratic processes to destroy an 





entire industry which is an im- 
portant factor in American busi- 
ness development.” 


IARI names John K. Lee 
assistant managing director 


= John K. Lee has joined the In- 
dustrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute as assistant to Dr. J. E. 
Bachelder, managing director. Mr. 
Lee has been associated with Gates 
Rubber Co., the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, the Permacel Di- 
vision of Johnson & Johnson and 
the Highton Co. 

The Institute has also announced 
that its latest major study, “Mo- 
tives in Industrial Buying,” is now 
in page proof form and will soon 
be ready for distribution to IARI 
members. 

Other IARI studies being de- 
veloped include, “Mailed Reader- 
ship Study Techniques and Stand- 
ards,” “A Statistical Study of Copy 
Characteristics,” “A Study of Direct 
Mail Reading Patterns,” “Who Does 
the Buying in Industry?” “A Study 
of Reader Profiles,’ and “Char- 
acteristics of Effective Industrial 
Catalogs.” 


ARF’s RAMOND SAYS... 





Operations research 
can reduce amount 
of ad guesswork 


= Operations research can take a 
lot of the guesswork out of adver- 
tising decision-making, according to 
Dr. Charles K. Ramond, technical 
director of the Advertising Research 
Foundation, New York. 

Speaking to the Chicago AIA 
chapter, Dr. Ramond explained that 
operations research could, for ex- 
ample, enable admen to compare 
the effects of past media selections 
on profit by statistically controlling 
and accounting for the other profit 
influencing factors. 

“But,” he cautioned, “OR does 
not provide admen with a magic 
formula.” He warned that a vast 
amount of work is involved in dis- 
covering the other profit influencing 
factors. 

“And this is only the beginning,” 
he said. “Suppose an advertiser 


Man in the middle . 


. Dr. Charles Ramond (center), technical 


director of the Advertising Research Foundation, discusses 
operations research with Seymour Banks of Leo Burnett (left) 
and Hal Bergen of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed at 
a meeting of the Chicago AIA chapter. (See report below.) 


compiled records of dollars spent 
for all possible profit-producing 
marketing actions his company had 
taken during the past 20 years, in 
the hope of finding meaningful pat- 
terns in it. The sheer amount of 
these data would be staggering. 

“The giant adding machines we 
call computers could do part of the 
work, but not a bit more than they 
were told to do. To make sense of 
the fantastic amount of information 
available, we have to summarize it 
in some rational way. Without the 
guidance of experienced marketing 
experts to suggest which relation- 
ships are most likely to hold be- 
tween all input factors and profit, 
the search for patterns in such a 
mass of data would be like looking 
for a thousand proverbial needles 
in a thousand haystacks.” 

Dr. Ramond further explained 
that because the company’s previous 
experience can at best represent 
only a small part of all possible 
future courses of action, the rela- 
tionships between past input factors 
and profit are of limited value. “The 
need remains,” he said, “to increase 
experience at a rather rapid rate 
if the company is ever to learn 
to make effective decisions. 

“There is only one way to sig- 
nificantly increase the rate by which 
a firm gains experience, and that is 
by experimentation. This does not 
mean that the company must try 


new and unusual courses of action 

It does mean, however, that 
some courses of marketing action 
should be selected according to 
principles of experimental design... 
Time and money can be saved by 
investigating several advertising 
variables simultaneously in what 
are called factorial designs.” 

Dr. Ramond admitted that wide- 
spread experimentation in adver- 
tising is hindered by management’s 
understandable reluctance to ma- 
nipulate the allocation of advertis- 
ing funds just to gain information. 
The only answer to this problem, 
he said, is that the risk of not ex- 
perimenting may be greater than 
the risk of experimenting. 

He added, “The risk of not ex- 
perimenting will perhaps become 
when evolutionary 
basing future 
courses of action and experiments 


more obvious 


operations (by 


on past experimental data, predic- 
tions of the consequences of these 
actions become gradually more ac- 
curate) become more widespread. 
It is entirely conceivable that the 
first company that significantly in- 
creases its rate of learning about 
how advertising does and does not 
cause profit may become sufficient- 
ly knowledgeable to draw red her- 
rings over the paths of its compe- 
tion so that the latter’s experimen- 
tation could never be quite so pro- 
ductive.” 

Continued on page 146 
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Wanted: Firm Contractor 


sroup aims 


With Explaining 
Job To Do 


Not every sales manager has 

a lot of explaining to do in order 
to move his product. 

But those with technical goods 
to sell to technical buyers 
generally do. 


Industry buys to problems 

— not to tastes or emotions. 
And how you and your product 
can solve the ides problems 
takes explaining. 


Industrial explaining is 

done in many ways: 

by salesmen; by correspondence; 
by demonstration — and 

by authoritative technical articles 
in trade, business 

and professional magazines. 


This last technique reaches 

the greatest number of prospects 
for the least expenditure 

of time and money. 

But it takes two forces you have 
to provide and co-ordinate. 


First, it takes the brains of your 
application engineers. 

Second, it takes a writing team 
which knows both your 
technology and what the editors 
are seeking to print. 


That's our function for 20 clients. 
We're neither ad agency nor 
general PR counsel. We're 

in business only to serve 

firms with explaining jobs to do. 


Start Now 


Test the method. Commit 
yourself only on a trial basis. 
Most of our clients started 
just that way — 

and doubled up the activity 
after the first year. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Info_mation Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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This special report from IM’s Washington editor tells how 


one trade association is building more business for members 


through market research, advertising and promotion . . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


Ggéy The National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association has put its 
membership under a_ research 
microscope and back with 
some sobering observations: 

Despite the immense progress that 
has been registered throughout the 
construction industry in_ recent 
years, too many electrical contrac- 
tors continue to rely on union rules 
or local building codes as a crutch 
to generate business for them. 

Because they rely on these archaic 
methods of “marketing” their serv- 
ices, contractors still are a long way 
from creating a clear image of their 
industry, and as a result they are 
probably getting no more than a 
third of the total business that is 
available in the installation and 
maintenance of electrical equip- 
ment. 

As a 
emerged from its two-year research 
program with plans for a “Contrac- 
tor Development Program” which 
is expected to bring about an in- 
tensive sales reappraisal by indus- 
try members. 

Individual will be 
stimulated to examine their 
effectiveness in developing and ex- 
ploiting the market for their serv- 
ices. Much of the problem stems 
from the journeyman background 
of many of the contractors. Now 
they will be encouraged to recognize 
electrical contractor services can be 
sold, and that it is neither wise nor 
necessary to rely on what “comes 
over the transom.” 


come 


remedy, the association 


contractors 
own 


From a small start .. As recently 
as 20 years ago, electrical contrac- 
tors—a predominantly “small busi- 
ness” industry—mustered fewer 
than 800 members in their associa- 
tion, and posted less than $30,000 
for their budget. 


In recent years, however, the as- 


sociation has prospered under a 
long-term program which seeks to 
provide management services which 
individual units of small business 
could not afford by themselves. As 
a measure of the response, this 
fall’s convention in Miami drew 
more than 3,000 contractors and 
their guests. 

Initially, the association’s de- 
velopment got under way in such 
fields as labor relations, and man- 
agement—accounting, estimating, 
job management, sales engineering 
and business administration. 

After World War II, the associa- 
tion moved to provide the industry 
with public relations services. In 
an eight-year period, it has spent 
about $700,000 for advertising, mar- 
keting and market research, includ- 
ing frequent full-page color ads in 
such publications as Fortune. “The 
prestige impact of this relatively 
small (in comparative terms) in- 
vestment had the effect of moving 
the electrical contracting industry 
from across the tracks and gaining 
an invitation to join the club,” says 
Oliver P. Burnett, NECA president. 

This fal!, the association has been 
using its advertising in a targeted 
campaign to promote use of elec- 
trical contractors for in-plant main- 
tenance in industry. 


Unexploited market . . More than 
two years ago, NECA sensed _ that 
in-plant maintenance was one of 
the big potential sources of busi- 
ness which contractors had been 
unable to exploit. 

As automation takes over in big 
industrial plants, management in 
many instances tends to utilize its 
own employes in a kind of “do-it- 
yourself” maintenance arrangement. 
The problem for electrical contrac- 
tors was to demonstrate that work 
would be done more economically 
and effectively if maintenance was 
turned over to expert outsiders. 





for more business 








Ever see the 
real costs on 
“do-il-yourself”’ 
construction ? 








Warning . . NEC, 


ads like this raise doubts about inplant 


do-it-yourself elect::cal maintenance, build business for associ- 


ation members. 


Among the complications involved 
in selling this concept are complex 
labor relations issues, stemming 
from rivalry between industrial 
unions which have organized most 
plants, and the craft unions which 
predominate in the building trades. 

Industrial unions rely on work- 
rule provisions of their employment 
contracts to keep maintenance work 
in the plant. As a result 18 build- 
ing trade craft unions have joined 
with contracting industry employers 
in a Construction Industry Joint 
Conference in an effort to promote 
contract methods, versus do-it- 
your-self. 

As a basic contribution in this 
battle, NECA sponsored research 
on contracting-out policies of 74 in- 
dustrial plants. This fall it has run 
a series of three ads in Business 
Week and Fortune offering reprints 


of this study, as published by the 
graduate school of business of Co- 
lumbia University. 

Encouraged by the response it 
received from its advertising effort, 
the most recent advancement of 
NECA’s marketing and _ research 
committee was the decision to de- 
termine how effective the industry 
has been in exploiting its potential 
market. 

Over-all supervision of the project 
was vested in NECA’s advertising 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison were 
retained for management consultant 
phases, and West, Couey & Leckie 
as communications counsellors. 
Work was concluded in less than 
two years with costs totaling $190,- 
000—well below the $250,000 which 
had been earmarked for the job. 

The association agreed that the 

Continued on page 80 
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MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 








SALES PROMOTION TOOL 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 
OF DATA PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 


The first = 


the one magazine... 


Published specifically to 
keep corporate and sys- 
tems management in- 


formed on business automation (data 
processing, systems and procedures) 


Every page of each monthly issue is de 
voted exclusively to the subject of business 
automation 


Published specifically to 
provide an effective and 
economical advertising 


medium for manufacturers of business 
automation equipment and supplies. 


s Circulation is focused on the important 
business automation buying influences in 
major companies, institutions and govern- 
ment agencies—your “‘bull's-eye" market. 


Put this powerful sales tool to work for you! 


Write, wire rf phone collect to your 


MANAGEMENT and 
BUSINESS AUTOMATION 


New York 

100 East 42nd Street, New York 1 
Chicago 

600 West Jackson Bivd., Ct 
Los Angeles 

3275 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif., OUnkirk 2-7337 


» New York, MUrrayhill 2-2 


ago 6, Illinois, DEarborn 2-3206 
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qives you a 
direct line to 
10,200 men 
of the 

iron and steel 
industry 


26 a cal 


B&W 12-time rate: $210 





Pian 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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CONTRACTORS... 


continued from p. 79 


industry is expanding so rapidly 
that even if contractors were serv- 
ing it fully in every field, they would 
have to double in capacity in the 
next decade just to keep pace. It 
found, however, that despite what 
has been accomplished, contractors 
have not been developing their mar- 
kets, and that they have been los- 
ing stature. “Because of his indif- 
ference to his selling responsibility,” 
says Mr. Burnett, “the electrical 
contractor is circumvented by his 
trade allies. 

“This is all the more apparent to 
those suppliers because they had 
embraced the positive and aggres- 
sive concept of marketing that de- 
manded that they earn business by 
satisfying the needs of the market. 
They see in the contractor one who 
still plodded along on the controlled 
market crutch.” 

Here’s how the association went 
about identifying the problem and 
preparing a solution: 


1. Lacking accurate information 
about the actual size of the market, 
it made its own surveys and con- 
cluded the potential electrical craft 
market to be $15 
billion annually. It noted that con- 
tractors now do only a little more 
than a third of that volume, and it 
forecast that today’s $15 billion po- 
tential will double in each of the 


approximately 


next two decades. 


- Interviews in depth were used 
to learn what customers want from 
contractors. The findings suggested 
that not governed 
by low price nearly as much as con- 
tractors seem to think—that they 
can be and want to be sold on the 
plus values. of the higher bidder. 
But the important thing, according 
to Mr. Burnett, was that the image 
of the electrical contractor in the 
eyes of the customer was so in- 
distinct, from a general view, as to 
be almost non-existent. 


customers are 


3. Contractors were interviewed to 
determine attitudes, desires and ca- 
pabilities in the marketing area. It 
was found that the industry has 
two basic methods of obtaining 
business: (1) earning business by 
supplying the needs of the market; 


and (2) by legislative or other re- 
strictive or controlled means. “Most 
U.S. business has discarded the con- 
trol method in favor of the earned 
method,” NECA noted, “but elec- 
trical contractors seem to place 
greater faith in the controlled 
way.” As researchers saw it, “this, 
combined with a marked profession- 
al attitude toward soliciting busi- 
ness and the attitude of control in- 
herent in the journeyman back- 
ground of many contractors, com- 
bined to impose serious limitations 
on both the ability and the desire 
of contractors to grow and develop 
so as to keep pace with the needs of 
their markets.” 


4. As a major step toward over- 
coming the problem, a contractor 
self-appraisal form was developed. 
For each of four size groups of 
company, the form provides ten 
“vardsticks” of growth—actions and 
procedures a contractor must ob- 
serve and fulfill in such fields as 
marketing, management and fi- 
nance. Key steps necessary to move 
up or down the development lad- 
der are identified and decision 
points in the process are stated. 
“The chart is designed to be so 
practical and intriguing that once 
the contractor has started to study 
it he will be stimulated to want to 
explore sound business policies sug- 
gested as ways to improve his 
profit position,’ NECA says. 


5. Methods of “selling” the program 
to contractors were studied. The 
preferred solution: workship-sem- 
inars where contractors are given 
an opportunity to help themselves 
learn, and personal contact by 
members of the association’s staff. 
Backing this up will be support 
from the association’s publication 
media and inter-industry facilities. 


6. To get the program under way, 
staff assignments were made for 
the preparation of materials and for 
publicizing the program to the in- 
dustry. Among the jobs: the edit- 
ing of hundreds of pages of research 
materials to provide a concise, in- 
teresting and understandable state- 
ment of program and objectives and 
how it can be used. Also the sched- 
uling of meetings and the develop- 
ment of audio visual aids, such as 
motion pictures and graphics. a 





RESEARCH AND 


fey INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 


announces a 


Seller tee telat teeeeleieteien | 


RE 


RESEARCH AND 


Formerly industrial Laborator 


DEVELOPMENT yj} 


(Effective with January 1960 issue) 


SAME VITAL 
EDITORIAL POLICY 


SAME PRIME 
MARKET COVERAGE 


@ This is a change in name only —no change in editorial policy or market served. The new 
name, “Research and Development,” more appropriately defines the growing field we serve — 


the $10,000,000,000 R & D market. 
Advertise in “Research and Development,” the magazine that holds the key to the coming 
decade that is already being called “The Soaring Sixties”! 


F.D. THOMPSON PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Contact our nearest office for full details of rates and mechanical requirements — 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK LOS ANGELES NEW ENGLAND 

201 N. Wells Street 3537 Lee Road, Shaker Heights 141 East 44th Street 10373 W. Pico Boulevard 434 Webster Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois Cleveland 20, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Los Angeles 64, Calif. Manchester 4, N. H. 
FInancial 6-1026 WaAshington 1-9370 Murray Hill 7-5180 BRadshaw 2-2643 NAtional 5-9498 
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... for pennies! ** 
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You get delivery in just 8 weeks on 
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* * Based upon findings of the Electrical World reader- 
ship research program, which is mutually supported 
by manufacturers and this publication. 
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By interested prospects we mean the men who 
gave these ads their full attention all the way 
through, and could discuss them intelligently in a 
closed-book interview! Our research shows that 
these prospects absorbed the complete sales mes- 
sage of these manufacturers — not to mention the 
35% to 80% of the readers who recalled having 
seen the ads, nor the 10% to 70% who read part of 
the message. These prospects got it all! 

There just is no other way to penetrate all the 


Divn. Trans. & Dist. Engr.: 
‘*.. interested in this right now.”’ 


Supt. System Opn.: ‘‘If it has the 
features they say it has, we 

would use it... our bird and squirrel 
faults are terrible. | shall look 

into it further.”’ 

Supt. Trans. & Dist. Opn.: ‘‘We’d 

be interested ... our faults are 
continually increasing.” 


Divn. Engr.: ‘'. .. so many of these 
transformers are manufactured and 
shipped, you can’t go wrong with them.”’ 
Engr. Mgr., T&D Engr.: ‘‘It has been 
discussed with our engineers. We 

may have use for these transformers.” 


Dist. Dsgr., T&D Engr.: ‘‘.. . if we need 
these transformers, we could get 
them in record time.” 


Purch. Asst.: ‘‘... working on an 
aluminum cost study now 
... information comes in handy." 


“layers” of buying influence* in the electric power 
industry—to plant your sales message with the men 
who are actively seeking information about your 
product right now! 

These ads are typical, effective, sales communi- 
cations. They found prospects, softened sales re- 
sistance, and cost only pennies to achieve full, 
proved, sales message impression. Are you sure 
your printed communications are this effective? — 
this economical? 


7¢ «> interested, 


interested, 


7.06 


interested, 


Asst. Mgr., Generation: ‘‘Have 

used aluminum before. .. will 

put some test sections in our 

river water.” 

Supt. Engr., Generation: ‘‘We have 
about four aluminum substations... 
getting into aluminum more and more.”’ 


* Have you seen the new Electrical World Study of Purchasing Influence in the Electric Utility Industry? 
It covers 21 different product categories, including yours, Ask your Electrical World representative. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication. 330 West 42nd Street. New York 36, New York 





POLICE CHIEF TRIBBLE AND CITY ELECTRICIAN GURLEY 
CHECK PERFORMANCE OF NEW SIGNAL CONTROL BOX 





City Electrician Gurley and Purchasing Agent 
Cordell review traffic control plan with City 
Manager Whiteacre 


A Purchasing Group Buys Municipal Equipment for Sherman, Texas 


When a local government buys equipment, seldom 
does one official make the purchasing decision all by himself. 
A group of engineers and administrators all pool their rec- 
ommendations. That’s the way Sherman, Texas (pop. 
20,150) recently bought traffic signal equipment. 

City Engineer James Cowan, convinced of the need for 
modernizing the signal system in downtown Sherman, 


talked his plan over with Purchasing Agent Robert Cordell 
and City Electrician Russell Gurley. This purchasing group 
then drew up specifications and reviewed the proposal 
with the City Manager. Invitations to bid were mailed 
from the Purchasing Agent's office to a list of manufac- 
turers that had been passed on by all four officials. 

The Sherman purchasing group all receive THE 
AMERICAN CITY. City Manager B. M. Whiteacre says: 
“I’ve been reading THE AMERICAN CITY for years.” 
Purchasing Agent Cordell says: “THE AMERICAN CITY 
gives me new ideas.” City Electrician Gurley says: “I like 
the articles on street lighting and traffic control.” This is 
why over 400 manufacturers invest in advertising in THE 
AMERICAN CITY, the magazine that reaches all the 
members of the municipal purchasing group. 


The | . 
American City 
470 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 
a Buttenheim publication 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 





29,000 Ibs. - and all muscle! 


Bring on those gructiing, earth-moving, profit-making jobs and just wateb 


his mighty Dodge D800 dump truck clean thean up. 


It weighs the. macimum GVW. It's big and tough. It's packed 
with px w right equipment to get the joh done in short order 


wed it qpeciel sale, springs, brakes whatever 


¢ more profitable than in 


y-duty trocks with OVW» 
4 like anthing beiter chan w 


today, 


it’s real smart D d 
to choose Oo ge 


reed vervier and at unlosd 
ian is wow offered for all con- 
and 900 senes. Another benefit 


For More Facts Circle No. 41 an Buying Oats Card Opposite Page |! 


Construction Equipment 


“Calm” or “busy?” 


= These two truck ads appeared recently in the same issue of Con- 
struction Equipment. The Clement-Braswell ad used a second color 
and dealer listing to attract readers while Dodge used a black and 
white full page photograph with overprinted text. Which ad attracted 
more readers? See page 86. 
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MORE INQUIRIES 


MORE SALES... 
with PRODUCTS FINISHING 


and Products Finishing 
DIRECTORY 


est awe 


Sitting next to every one of 
No) 0] am ©) €0}-) 6-101 6-1-1 8 Or hY 
is an impossible task. Next 
best thing to a live sales- 
man is the ‘‘live’’ influence 
of this great team: 
PRODUCTS FINISHING is a 
top inquiry producer . 

the monthly ‘‘bible’’ for pro- 
duction executives in the 
‘“finishes-on-metal’’ industry. 
The DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyers’. guide to 
the finishing field; inquiry 
records show constant use 
throughout the year, even 
beyond the normal 12- 
month life. 


21,500 CIRCULATION 


The only publications covering 
The. Plating AND Painting Fields 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 


RCULATION 
ene plants 


PRODUCTS 


FINISHING 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Ay which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


# The Dodge ad did a better job 
of stopping readers. It received a 
“noted” score of 11% and “read 
most” score of 4%, while the 
Clement ad scored 5% “noted” and 
zero “Read Most.” 

The Dodge ad is more concise 
and begins with an intriguing head- 
line moving readers into the text 


Dodge 
Trucks 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 85 





W 


and on through the well-identified 
brand name to the product illustra- 
tion. The second color in the Clem- 
ent ad apparently did not attract 
the attention of many readers. Also, 
the dealer listing adds to the “busy” 
appearance of this ad. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


DODGE 
Noted 


Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


1] 1] 4 
100 108 92 


CLEMENT-BRASWELL 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 








@ Seen-Associated denotes the pe 
cent of readers who said they remembere 
od it with the 


seeing the ad an 


name I the pr 


@ Read Most denotes the per cent of 


% of Readers : 5 5 — 
Cost Ratios 38 42 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A ‘Noted’ 
cost ratic f 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad ‘stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
jian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is 
is below average. 


above average’ below 100 





what makes the 
“Swede Bredenbergs” stop to read? 


Swede stopped to read because he found in an advertisement a new, 
improved model of a machine he was already familiar with and which 
unposed he knew would be of value on his job immediately. He called over his 
foreman and some of his operators to show them why this particular 
machine was ideal for their particular job problem. 

CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS not only creates this selling atmos- 
phere, it also provides the men who must be sold. C& E covers the 
market from top to bottom, getting to the Swede Bredenbergs, who 
initiate purchases, and also to the home office executives who approve 
them. 

C & E’s approach to both circulation and editorial vitality must be 
producing results, because once again for the first ten months of 1959 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS is No. 1 of the monthly construction 
publications in both number of advertisers and total advertising 
space carried. Advertisers who know the market best, use CONTRACTORS 
AND ENGINEERS first, and most. 
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How to Introduce a New Electronic Product 


through ELECTRONIC DESIGN... 


Sales and profits await those companies who plan their new product 
promotion as thoroughly as they plan the product. To lead off your campaign, . 
send our editors your publicity kit, then follow quickly with advertising that 
is strong on product—its features and applications—low on boast, high on 
user benefit. Electronic Design’s many readership, inquiry, and application 
studies (plus the immediate results from your publicity and advertising) can 
guide you in selecting the best combination of frequency, size, and color 
to build highest possible » returns. In ED you get 
circulation that is a a r proportioned exclusively 
among 32,000 key 


4,500 U.S. electronic 


design engineers in over 


manufacturing plants... 


proven readership of 


a Gi HI 


plus the highest 


il 


any electronic magazine.... The 


individual details of your campaign may 
vary, but the end results will be measured 
in SALES in a 


equipment that 


market for original 
stands at $9 billion, and 
$10 billion. 
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Company Communications 


Pot bubbles in ‘59, 
will boil over in ‘60 


Year-end review shows communicators had busy year in 1959, 
coping with unionism and foreign competition. But 1960, 


with its inevitable political winds, will be even livelier . . 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


Cigy The year 1959, it is certainly 
safe to predict, is going to wind up 
in the next couple of weeks as one 
of the most hectic years in the an- 
nals of communication. And—with 
the political thunderheads gathering 
for next November’s appearance— 
it looks as though 1959 won’t hold a 
candle to the year to come. If you 
happen to itch for excitement in 
1960, this is the business to be in. 
The year about to close is signif- 
icant for several reasons: It was 
marked by an all-out struggle 
against inflation by many segments 
of management, culminating in a 
strike of great duration and severity. 
In the same period the unions took a 
stiffer stand on new collective bar- 
gaining issues. Foreign competition 
began to get in its innings. The eco- 
nomic differences of opinion became 
sharper around the country. 


Look at the headlines . . The 
communications man generally plots 
his future by checking with the past. 
In looking over the headlines of 
1959, he gets a hint of what to ex- 
pect in 1960. 

One headline in 1959 involved the 
growing campaign for the unioniza- 
tion of non-unionized personnel in 
plants and offices around the coun- 
try. There is nothing new about or- 
ganizing drives of plant people, but 
there’s a new ring of determination 
in labor’s voice when it talks about 
organizing the white collar group. 
At the annual meeting of the United 
Auto Workers in Atlantic City a few 
weeks ago, Walter Reuther flatly 
declared his union’s intention to go 
after the office people in 1960. 

After taking its own sweet time 


about it, management began to get 
down to cases in the precincts of 
political action and economic edu- 
cation. The year ’59 witnessed a lot 
of paper going over presses, extol- 
ling the free enterprise system; a lot 
of it wasn’t worth much, but certain 
programs did emerge that were well 
worth following. Unionism’s political 
spokesman, COPE, was knocked 
back a few paces during the political 
skirmishes of 1959, but there is no 
sign of weakness in the plans for 


On the hustings . 


1960. And to make matters worse, 
Jimmy Hoffa has pledged himself 
and his teamrters to affirmative po- 
litical action; a political unit has 
already ‘been set up, and any office- 
holder who made the mistake—as 
the union views it—of voting for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill is in for a 
hard time. So, all in all, there’s a lot 
of water over the dam, and tire cas- 
cade isn’t finished. 

The dead center character of bar- 
gaining in the steel industry invited 
the comment by some that the com- 
munications job in steel is bigger 
than anyone has realized. Certainly, 
they say, it isn’t something that can 
be activated a few months before 
negotiations and then expected to 
perform miracles. Communications 
—particularly with employes—is an 
around-the-clock business. The year 
1960 will underscore it. 


Management speaks up .. In 
1959 the general tone of manage- 
When 


closed a 


ment “copy” grew firmer. 
Goodrich, for 


Michigan plant after 20 years, the 


example, 


. Political action for employes became an im- 


portant communications theme in 1959. Here ‘’Pittsburgh Peo- 
ple,’’ monthly magazine of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., reports 


on some PPG employes who are active in politics. 
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Now give | 
buying information | 
to over 
72,000 customers 


in over 45,000 
plants 


In Industrial Maintenance and 
Plant Operation you reach the men 
who do the buying . . . the most 
important buying customers of in- 
dustry. How do we know? It’s easy. 
Before a person can receive IM & 
PO, he must meet 3 qualifications. 
He must... 

1. Be employed by a firm with a 
Dun & Bradstreet rating of $50,- 
000 or better, or with 50 or more 
employees. 

2. Quality by title or function as 
a member of the Plant Service 
Group. 

3. Have specifying or 
authority or influence. 
That’s buying power—found in 
over 72,000 men in more than 
45,000 carefully selected plants. 
Here’s where they are: 





buying 





Total 
Plants IM &PO 
Covered Circulation 


Ordnance & Accessories .... 193 
Food & Kindred Products ... | 4,916 
Tobacco Manufacturers 161 
Textile Mill Products 1,067 
Apparel Manufacturers 1,049 
Lymber & Wood Products 

1,096 
Furniture & Fixtures ...... 372 


(except furniture) 

Paper & Allied Industries .. § 2,094 
Printing, Publishing z 

& Allied Industries 836 
Chemicals & Allied Products | 3,358 
Products of Petroleum & 

Coal vee 
Rubber Products ... 
Leather & Leather Products 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Primary Metal Products .... 
Fabricated Metal Products . 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical Machinery, 

Equipment & Supplies ... 
Transportation Equipment 
Instrument Manufacturers . . 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

Industries ...... 
Mining, Crude Petroleum & 

Natural Gas Extraction .. 
Construction : 

Service Industries . 
Utilities 

Distribution ... 
Educational Services . 
Government 


TOTAL .. 

















72,116 





To get your share of the record break- 
ing Inquiries, ovr advertisers are get- 
ting menth after month, call or write: 


ames publishing co. 
Cuthbert at 36th. Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


industrial 


Maintenance 


Pe vale Me el tetad s 


Oy el Tae -ualola) 


methods end equipment 
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management frankly declared, 
“Everything possible had been done 
to get the plant on a paying basis, 
yet employment costs continued to 
rise faster than pro- 
ductivity.” Caterpillar Tractor edi- 
torially noted that strikes at three 
plants cost employes a total of $10.8 
million and added that “the strikes 
were not caused primarily by wage 


increases in 


issues, but rather by union demands 
which—if granted—would seriously 
impair the ability of the company to 
operate the business soundly.” 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., and 
Crouse-Hinds, Syracuse, N. Y., 
minced no words in declaring their 
opinion of the union position. 
General Electric 
parade in 1959 in respect to political 
programs. The well-known 
Syracuse program emerged from a 
GE effort, 
aided many other companies eager 
and willing to get active politically 


again led the 
action 


and the company has 


Koppers Co. in Pittsburgh, Detroit 
Edison, Cincinnati 
Bell, Ethyl Corp. 
taking the 


and Suburban 
these are only a 
into 


few strides 


1960. 


long 


The foreign threat... As the year 
drew to a close, it was foreign com- 
petition (as indicated earlier) that 
stirred the craft. 
This wasn’t an issue confined sim- 
ply to those who produce literature 
for employes; it was something the 
editors of external publications re- 
garded with gravity, too. Here again 
Koppers Co. took a strong stand, 
and a few months ago the company 
published comparative hourly rates 
in the foreign countries whose prod- 


communicating 


into the 
talked 


reminding 


ucts are slowly filtering 
United States. 
straight about it, 
ployes that “exports of American- 
made products to foreign markets 
are declining—hardest hit is the 
automotive industry, which expects 


Goodyear 
em- 


to lose approximately 9% of its U. S. 
market to foreign competition this 
year.” Worthington openly asked the 
question, “Are we exporting our job 
security?” 
precisely what we are doing. 


and implied that this is 


What 1959 taught us . . What les- 
sons are communicators in the em- 
ploye relations field drawing from 
the 1959 experiences? The severe 
of the sharpened 


strikes autumn 


communications people’s awareness 
of the need for faster, more flexible 
communication. As one practitioner 
put it, “You simply don’t have time 
to wait for the proofs to come back 
from the printer. You’ve got to get 
your message out fast, so you’ve got 
to use fast means of communica- 
This has meant specifically 
the newsletter and similar forms 
that can be handled in the overnight 
mail. It has meant bulletin board 
announcements that can be placed 
within a matter of minutes. In many 
companies, it has certainly meant 


tion.” 


improvement of the techniques of 
oral communication, so that it does- 
n’t take so long to reach out to the 
entire supervisory force. 

There was another lesson, not yet 
learned but in the process: There is 
too much communication by com- 
mittee. Those who worked with ne- 
it took 
too long to get decisions, that the 


gotiating teams found that 


opposition had reached the mem- 
bership because there were only a 
few decision-making. 
The boys their fingers 
burned by delays during bargaining 
in 1959 will try to avoid the flames 
in 1960. 

The final lesson was probably the 


most important lesson of all: Don’t 


involved in 


who _ had 


be so stratospheric about reciting 
the economic facts of life. During 
1959 the artisans of com- 
munication were trying to tell in- 


most of 


dustrial employes about economics 
in ivy hall English instead of bench 
American. One 
company agents in bargaining came 


level reason the 
in second in some of the labor-man- 
agement because too few 
people know what they were talking 
You'd be 


the communicators of in- 


races is 


about. surprised how 
many of 
dustry found that out in 1959. 

The fact remains that, busy and 
restless as 1959 proved to be, it will 
seem tranquil indeed this time next 
year. The 
minded that a key election year is 
coming up and who declines par- 
ticipation with thanks will find him- 
participant anyway. He is 
poised on the edge of the stream, 
contemplating the waters, and just 
behind him fellow who is 
going to push him in. The fellow is 
probably communications 
man who knows how wonderful the 
water really is. Ld 


industrialist who is re- 


self a 


is the 


just a 
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Dealer Sales Control: New Dimension in the Building Market Mazer Lumber GRRE seen anne 1% 


a program that's 
remodeling America 


in packages 


DSC has succeeded. It has proved itself. 
Thanks to DSC, dealers are taking control of the 
home improvement market, estimated to be worth 


A program at work the past 14 years is remodeling 
America in packages. It is custom remodeling homes 
on a grand scale—by whole rooms or complete 


homes from the design stage through financing. That 
program is DSC—Dealer Sales Control. DSC was 
created by American Lumberman and Building 
Products Merchandiser to help the lumber and 
building materials dealer realize his fullest potential 
as a dominant buying and selling influence in the 
building materials market and as a principal market 
factor in home building and home improvements. 


$69 billion today. Thanks to DSC, 88°7 of our dealer 
audience operate modern retail stores featuring home 
improvements, 80°%, sell, finance and install home 
improvement packages, 65%, provide planning and 
design services for home improvements. Details are 
available on DSC, the superior dealer audience it has 
created, and what this superiority means in the 
new market. 


umbe 


EW 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS (No. 10) 


"OUR EXHIBIT JUST NEEDS A NEW COAT 
OF PAINT 1” 








.»-4 NEW COAT OF PAINT WON’T HELP AN EXHIBIT THAT’S OUT OF DATE iW 


An exhibit, like a piece of productive machinery, 
eventually reaches a point of no return. Once it does, 
refurbishing may make it look fresh and clean, but the 
exhibit may still fall short of the job to be done. 


There is no rule of thumb that one can follow to 
determine whether an exhibit is re-usable or ready for 
discard. Any number of factors can obsolete an exhibit. 


Inflexibility in design and construction may prevent 
proper and dramatic display of a new product or new 
feature of existing product. Frequently, innovations in 
exhibit techniques will precipitate obsolescence. Or it’s 
conceivable that your present exhibit no longer projects 
the desired corporate image or current theme. 























Before you apply the paint brush, we suggest you give 
the above “exhibit evaluation factors’ serious consid- 
eration. It may well be that a new exhibit, based upon 
your immediate and long range objectives, will save you 
money in terms of greater returns for your exhibit dollar. 


Additional “Exhibit Evaluation 
Factors’’ are described in a new mailing 
piece. Upon request, we’ll send you a 
copy along with a new 8-page folder 
entitled ‘‘Sales Producing Exhibits.’’ 
This contains illustrations and detailed 
explanations of exhibit techniques suc- 
cessfully used by GRS&W clients. Send 
for your copies. 


Co FR SS &. WV Gispiays”” 


GARDNER, ROBINSON, STIERHEIM & WEIS, INC. © 5875 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 
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‘Idea-of-the-Month’ winner . . 


Editors receive press party in mail 


By Dick Hodgson 

IM Executive Editor 

= The box was labeled simply, 
“Dinger Party Inside!” 

Stacked there among the day’s 
haul of press releases, it was an at- 
tention-getter even before it was 
opened. But the contents were even 

~more demanding of special atten- 
tion. 


First of all, there was a letter 
from E. J. “Tex” Erp, president of 
Knipco, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. Simple 
letter, but attached to it was a red 
ribbon imprinted “Guest” in gold 
letters. Tex Erp’s letter pretty well 
explained what the package was all 


about: 


“When we first planned the an- 
publication 
editors, of our new, amazing, sen- 


nouncement, to farm 





IDEA MAN 
AWARD 


Your Name 





IDEA MAN-OF-THE-MONTH 


© One of direct mail’s best-known 
experts has been selected by IM’s 
editors as this month’s recipient of 
the “Idea Man” award. John Yeck of 
Yeck & Yeck, Dayton, O., was re- 
sponsible for the unique “dinger 
press party” package described in 
the adjacent article, and becomes 
the tenth recipient of IM’s award. 
You, too, may win, Just send IM de- 
tails and photos or samples of your 
“prize” industrial sales promotion 
idea. 








sational, outstanding, fantastic, low- 
weight, low-priced, compact Knip- 
co Portable Farm Heater (well, it is 
a bit of an improvement over: last 
year’s), we naturally thought of a 
cocktail party. 

“That’s the way it’s done in the 
big cities, we understand, se: our 
chief engineer was pretty enthused 
about it. He wants everything about 
this heater to be the very best. 

“*We could move Charlie Clogg’s 
desk and a couple file cabinets out 
in the yard and cover them with 
that tarp the painters have been 
using,’ he said, ‘then fly the edi- 
tors in, meet ’em at the airport with 
the brass part of the Odd Fellows’ 
band, get the sheriff as an escort 

. say, they’d never forget it.’ 

“The vote was only nine to one 
in favor of his idea, however, so 
we're not going to do it that way. 

“*You forget,’ I said graciously 
after my ‘no’ vote, ‘this is the year 
of the compact car, the palm-sized 
adding machine and the jet flight. 
Everything is smaller, faster and 
easier-on-the-consumer. We have 
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APRIL, 1960 


THE ASTE 
TOOL SHOW 


Schedule the BIG issue 
with the BIG coverage 


To the tool engineering profession . . . April 
will be an exciting month. For the first time 
in over a decade, the ASTE TOOL SHOW 
will return to Detroit. Tool engineers from 
every corner of the country will 

converge on the Automotive Capitol. 


It will be an ideal time 
for selling your manufacturing products! 


For a complete picture of the Show, 

40,000 readers of THE TOOL ENGINEER 
— whether or not they attend — will 

eagerly await their copy of the April issue. 
Your advertising, too, can 

take advantage of this keen interest. 


Be sure and tell your complete product 
story—schedule the April ASTE Show Issue 
of THE TOOL ENGINEER! 


~ 
ool Engineer 
PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Ave. ¢ Detroit 38, Mich. 


READERSHIP 


RESEARCH 
Vv 
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to think of those poor hardworking 
editors . . . the tiring plane flight, 
the hours or days away from their 
desks, the extra work when they 
return .. . let’s make this a Knipco 
Konvenient Kocktail Party and, in- 
stead of bringing the editors to us, 
send the party to them,’ 

“So here it is: Komplete. All 
yours. Enjoy it. (The confetti’ was 
for your use after the fifth drink 
but, unfortunately, postal regula- 
tions put a slight crimp in the 
alcoholic content of the drinks we 
planned to send. So I’m enclosing 
a sample from my own family’s 
private stock.* The ring in the nap- 
kin® is 100-proof, however, and, if 
you're a strict teetotaller, better 
lock the door before you taste the 
olive.*) 

“Incidentally, I think the pic- 
tures’ and stories’ about the heater 
will not only be interesting to your 
readers but worth recommending to 
any of your friends who own a 
farm. This business of hauling heat 
around with you is getting a warm 
reception everywhere we go. It’s 
a great new way to bring ‘Southern 
Comfort’ to winter on the farm.” 


The ‘party’ . . We've added the 
footnote numbers above to help 
identify the contents: 


1. A cellophane bag contained a 
goodly quantity of colorful confetti. 


2. A 1% oz. bottle contained a 
whisky-colored fluid labeled as 
‘“Kwyatt Urp bonded burpin.” The 
legal contents copy established the 
fact that the fluid was alcohol-less 
to meet postal regulations. 


3. A colorful cocktail party napkin, 
pierced by three “olive stabbers,” 
had been “imprinted” by a wet- 
bottomed martini glass. 


4. A cocktail olive still held its 
toothpick and was wrapped in 
Saran. 


5. The party package contained a 
glossy print of Knipco’s new por- 
table heater plus a Taylor-Mer- 
chant slide viewer kit complete with 
collapsible viewer and two color 
slides—one was a near duplicate of 


Continued on page 96 
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Photograph courtesy of 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 


...... How one manufacturing 
magazine generates buying 
ideas in 40,000 engineers 


To the tool engineering profession, solid technical 
information is an essential ingredient in the thousands 
of decisions on manufacturing he makes each day — 
in every conceivable metalworking industry. 

And due to the importance of this intelligence, he is 
impatient — almost hostile — towards the “common- 
place” or “old-hat” type of editorial fare. That’s why 
he feels such a close allegiance to the magazine 
written specifically for his profession - THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. 

Editorial content found in THE TOOL ENGINEER 
is the product of constant and exhaustive digging into 


hundreds of technical processes, manufacturing tech- 
niques and new developments. And in many cases 
editorial material is actually contributed by readers in 
their efforts to further the tool engineering profession. 
Combine this editorial research and reader contribu- 
tion with consistent studies made by the Eastman 
Research Organization and you get a magazine which 
generates buying ideas in 40,000 engineers! 

Your advertising in THE TOOL ENGINEER can 
share in this buying atmosphere. Plan a consistent 
schedule today! 


sw  JuYool Engineer 


RESEARCH 
Vv 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Ave. ¢ Detroit 38, Mich. 





Here isa 
cure for 
“just 
average” 
advertising 


This spade symbolizes one of the most 
important ingredients in any successful 
advertising campaign . . . the carefully 
planned digging for solid facts about your 
particular business and its problems. 


It takes more brain sweat, more legwork, 
more time and energy to plan and write 
advertising when you do it this way. We 
know this. But this kind of solid ground- 
work has paid dividends over the years 
in consistently effective, high perform- 
ance advertising for our clients. 

We'd like a chance to show you how this 
technique of gathering ‘‘data-in-depth” 
can help the readership and the selling 


impact of your advertising. 


Our phone number is RAndolph 6-1670. 


the ‘fonsholt 


Advertising Agency 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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the black-and-white glossy (see 
cut), the other featured the same 
product but being carried by a 
shapely blonde model. 


6. Also enclosed was a straight- 
forward press release on the new 
heater plus a four-page brochure 
giving more complete technical de- 
tails. 


Well received . . John Yeck of 
Yeck & Yeck, Knipco’s Dayton 
agency, who was the idea man be- 
hind the unique mailing, reports, 
“Apparently, it’s being well re- 
ceived. Some folks got a big enough 
kick out of it to write letters in the 
same happy vein. But of course, we 
won't be able to figure much in the 
way of traceable results. Knipco 
has done such a good job on new 
product information in the past that 
we can’t expect improvement there. 
We just hope the editor’s eyes will 
light up a bit brighter when some- 
one in the trade says, ‘Ever hear 
of Knipco? What kind of a compa- 
ny is it?’” 

Actually, the “working” part of 
the press kit represented an ideal 
package in itself—from an editor’s 
standpoint. The release carried 
details and kept Knipco 
mentions to a minimum. The at- 
tached literature provided addition- 
al information for publications re- 


essential 


quiring it. 

(Editor’s Far too 
companies fail to include an actual 
sample of new product literature— 


note: often, 


even when the basic purpose of a 
release is to get publicity for the 
literature itself. A good rule of 
thumb to follow is always to in- 
clude product literature with a new 
product or service release whenever 
it is available—regardless of wheth- 
er or not the literature has been 
sent separately.) 

The _ glossy high 
quality 8x10 without retouching and 
showed the product in actual use 
in a natural setting. The inclusion 
of the inexpensive color slide kit 
gave editors an opportunity better 
to evaluate the product by seeing it 
in its natural colors and opened up 
the possibility of full-color use of 


photo was a 


oa 


Practical photo . . This black-and-white 
glossy was included in Knipco’s press 
party-by-mail package. A near-duplicate 
in color included (35mm. slide), 
along with a collapsible slide viewer 


was 


the 
re- 


the illustration 
possibilities 
mote. 
(Editor’s note: It is not suggested 
that use of color slides be adopted 


as a regular policy except in cases 


even 


though 


were extremely 


where color is highly important in 
presenting a product. In such cases, 
full-color illustrations of any type 
are frequently helpful to editors to 
supplement press release descrip- 
tions.) 

Some editors may have taken a 
dim view of the “gimmick” ap- 
proach had not the “working ma- 
terial” been up to par. But the en- 
tire press package added up to an 
effective promotion for Knipco. 


Sewing machine maker mails 
customer thread he will save 


Because Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., New York, has a 
product that saves garment manu- 
facturers two cones of thread a day, 
the company direct 
mail campaign that pointed up that 
fact dramatically. The focal point of 
the mailing: two cones of thread. 

The cones were set in a die-cut 
cardboard mounting inside a corru- 
gated shipping carton. The card- 
board mounting gave a brief sales 
message and explained the mean- 
ing of the two cones of thread. One 
end of the cardboard mounting was 
a tear-off postal reply card for re- 
questing personal follow-up by a 
representative. 


Sales Promotion 


conducted a 
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...0f how effectively you cover the 
SHEET METAL 
6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet 
Metal Contractors pay to 
Cc oOo N T R a Cc T ' bd G read AMERICAN ARTISAN 


market with 


in Rockford, Ill. 





| . in Wilmington, Del. 
American Artisan = 
6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal Contractors 
pay to read AMERICAN ARTISAN 


ee 


~ (Lucas 


Note the difference! AMERICAN 


ARTISAN is the one book that delivers to 


you the greatest number of the key 
contractors . .. and on a provable 
paid basis. AMERICAN ARTISAN 
attracts and holds as buying 
subscribers the dealer- 

contractors who do the bulk of 
Sheet Metal Contracting, 

as well as dominate in Central 
Residential Air Conditioning 

and Warm Air Heating. Write for 


our 18-City Study of Distribution 





and complete information on the 


big market AMERICAN ARTISAN opens for you. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Keeney Publishing Co. Air Conditioning Headquarters 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
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be sure 


HOSPITALS CAN BUY FROM YOU 


With a billion-dollar construction program in 1959, hospitals 
will add nearly 50,000 beds to the 1.8 million now in service. 
This means another $117 million annually added to the 
$11.5 billion in materials and supplies bought each year. 

These vast purchases must be made from adequate prod- 
uct information that will make it easy for hospitals to find, 
compare and select—catalog information in their hands 
when buying decisions are made. 

Hospitals have relied on HospitaL PurcHASING FILE 
since 1919 as their first source of product information. Here 
those who make hospital buying decisions turn for product 
information. Your catalog on file in HosprraL PURCHASING 


Fite will make it easy for hospitals to buy from you. 


PLAN NOW —BUDGET NOW 


For adequate, effective economical filing, 
distribution, retention of your catalog by 
hospitals in the 1961 Edition of HosprraL 
Purcuasine Fite (The 1960 Edition is 
now being printed to be ready for distri- 
bution in January 1960). 


ppecsetnent Write now for market facts—proof of use 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


PURCHASING FILES, INC. « 919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


COnPonaTiOn 





“CLOSED-CIRCUIT 
0) 0 51010) 7:0 (0). aa 


V4'dar-0@helel-t-mhakelomhaal-tale)dal-1 a 
circulations don't...can’t...do? 

Is it something NEW? Is it audited? 
Where can you get it? 
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WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 





Company tests its 
readers—and no 
‘monkey business’ 


When Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. manufacturer of machine 
tools, electrical components and 
specialized machinery, wanted to 
find out—without exactly asking— 
what type of readership its ex- 
ternal house organ had, it got the 
information by running a monthly 
quiz in the house organ. 

The monthly publication, “Elec- 
trical Component News,” with a 
circulation of approximately 5,500, 
goes to engineers and sales per- 
sonnel in the industry. All quiz 
questions, though of a general 
mathematical nature, were actually 
subtely contrived to appeal to dif- 
ferent types of technical minds. 
Since the company’s DC motors and 
relays are used for technical ap- 
plications, it was supposed many 
readers would be technical people. 
But what kind of technical? 

The first question, entitled “Mon- 
key Business,’ had a humorous 
touch and response was_ great 
enough that management decided to 
continue the series. The question 
was posed thus: 

“A perfectly flexible rope hangs 
over a frictionless pulley; a weight 
is tied on one end and at the other 
end is a monkey of equal weight. 

“The rope weighs four ounces 
per foot. The combined ages of the 
monkey and its mother is four years, 
and the weight of the monkey is 
as many pounds as its mother’s age. 
The mother is twice as old as the 
monkey was when the mother was 
half as old as the monkey will be 
when the monkey will be three 
times as old as the mother was 
when she was three times as old 
as the monkey is. 

“The weight of the rope, plus 
the weight of the weight, is half as 
much again as the difference be- 
tween the weight of the weight 
and the weight of the weight plus 
the weight of the monkey. 





“How long is the rope?” 

The second month’s problem, en- 
titled “Presto Digitation,” was par- 
ticularly geared to the mathema- 
ticians among “Electrical Compo- 
nent News” readers. The answer 
had a built-in error. Barber-Col- 
man purposely neglected to inform 
readers of the error. Since readers 
were more than happy to point it 
out, response was unusually good. 

The third problem, “Who’s Who 
on the Campus” was a problem de- 
signed for the logicians in the group. 
It had to do with the college presi- 
dent, a professor, an instructor and 
a janitor, named Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Green, Mr. White and Mr. Black. 
Four students in the problem had 
the same names. Further informa- 
tion about the eight of them made 
it possible to decide which of the 
four campus employees held which 
job. If you were smart enough. 

The fourth problem, “Enigmatic 
Excursion,” also had to do with 
logic. It was about a_ telephone 
lineman who got his wires mixed up, 
but solved a neat problem in logic in 
the course of it. 

Each of the first five respondents 
to present the correct answer re- 
ceived a silver dollar attached to a 
personalized “winner’s card.” 

The winner’s card did not fail to 
merchandise the company. The 
winners of the “Monkey Business” 
problem, for instance, were told 
that “there’s no monkey business 
when you’ use’ Barber-Colman 
electrical components.” 
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All it takes is two drops of Atlas 
Adhesive. 
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IL-INDUSTRY ADVERTISE 


IT'S THE DAY OF THE 


ANNUAL OUTLOOK AND REVIEW 
ISSUE OF "Te Orn, DAILY 


An issue so important we are devoting months to its 
preparation. A report-in-depth to petroleum manage- 
ment so challenging it will be read, discussed and 
preserved throughout 1960. Data, analyses and inter- 
pretations so significant we are distributing thousands 
of extra copies to financial houses, legislators, news- 
papers, business and civic leaders. Advertising value 
so compelling you can’t afford to be missing. Deadline 


for copy, first week in January. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION LVOW 
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THE O11 DAILy 


THE NATIONAL... NEWSPAPER OF PETROLEUM 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 * 70 E. 45th Street, New York 17 

329 National Press Bldg., Washington 4 * 2102 Jackson St., Dallas 1 

318 Oil & Gas Building, Houston 2 * 125 W. Third Street, Tulsa 3 
416 W. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 15 
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The Honeywell Line . . 


A model rai!road helped put Minne- 


DMAA Winner .. 





open doors for 
Honeywell 


Minneapolis-Honeywell was having difficulty 
getting an audience with key buyers to 


introduce a new line of controls for gas 


apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. on the right track in promot- 


ing sales of a new line of automatic controls for water heaters 
Honeywell sales promotion manager A. O. Dietrich (shown 
above) devised the ‘Switch to the Honeywell Line’’ theme for 
the company’s 1959 promotion program, which won special 
honors in the annual DMAA competition. 


Each of the five 


Lionel HO cars was sent separately along with special promo- 
tion pieces to a select list of 115 key prospects 


HONEYWELL IS SHIPPING YOU 
WHOLE TRAINLOAD OF INFORMA- 
TION ON NEW LINE OF WATER 
HEATING CONTROLS. BE WATCH- 
ING FOR FIRST CARLOAD SHIPMENT 
WITHIN NEXT FEW DAYS. 


# This telegram, signed by Taylor 
Nelson, market manager for water 
heater controls, Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 
reached 115 carefully chosen execu- 
tives last Jan. 29 and set in motion 
one of the year’s most successful 
industrial direct mail campaigns. 
Honeywell wasn’t fooling about a 
trainload of information” 
during the next ten 


“whole 
either, for 
weeks the telegram recipients each 
received a miniature railroad train 
“loaded” with information about a 
new line of water heater controls. 
Five mailings were sent out, a car 
at a time, at two-week intervals. 


Breaking tradition . . Behind the 
unique campaign, which won a top 
award in the 1959 Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Assn. competition, was a 
marketing problem which frequent- 
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ly faces companies selling to the 
OEM. 

Honeywell had a new design in 
water heater controls and was con- 
vinced that a big market existed. 
However, manufacturers of auto- 
matic gas water heaters have tra- 
ditionally purchased automatic con- 
trols from manufacturers who spe- 
cialize in their field. Several com- 
panies were well-established before 
Honeywell entered the market. 

At least three important reasons 
made it difficult to change buying 
habits of long standing: 


1. Competitive equipment was good 
enough and priced low enough so 
that the manufacturers were not 
particularly looking for a new 
source of supply. 


2. Changeover meant the switch- 
ing of long-established buying re- 
lationships. 


3. Any changeover called for con- 
siderable effort on the part of man- 
ufacturers to use up present stocks, 
get safety approvals on the new 
equipment as applied to the indi- 


water heaters. A unique direct mail program 
built around model trains opened the doors 
of 94°, of the key prospects and led to 
some very important immediate sales. 


vidual makes of water heaters, and 
to get acceptance by the trade and 
by ultimate customers. 


As a result, Honeywell salesmen 
were having difficulty in getting 
through to key buyers and getting 
serious consideration for the new 
controls. 


Get ‘em talking . . Because of 
these problems, Honeywell sales 
promotion manager A. O. Dietrich 
decided a high impact program was 
necesssry. He explains: “Our pro- 
motion strategy was built around 
making an impression with a unique 
direct mail campaign. The campaign 
had to be different enough to cause 
talk in the trade, light enough to 
create a friendly attitude toward the 
company and its salesmen and in- 
formative enough to convince the 
manufacturers’ executives that they 
should specify Honeywell controls.” 

Actually there were three direct 
mail campaigns, each aimed at a 
separate audience: 


© Key manufacturing executives . . 
The most important sales target was 


Continued on page 102 





“| can’t afford to waste my advertising” 


Of course he can't. This manufacturer knows that in a dynamically changing 
economy he must re-evaluate and re-define his market regularly. If his market 
is metalworking he knows that over 80% of it is concentrated in some 7,000 


mass production plants. And the best way to reach this market is through mass 
production's own magazine, Production. 0 p 0 i ij { TI U N 


Production's authoritative and timely reporting pays off by making it ‘‘must 
reading for over 29,000 production engineers and managers in these plants. MA GaAzZii 
Production copies are read, re-read and passed on... really used by the men 
who make the major buying decisions in the manufacture of aircraft parts, auto 
mobiles, business machines, appliances and thousands of other metal products. 





And it pays off for Production advertisers, too! To see how Production fits into 
your advertising portfolio, check SRDS, then call in your Production District Man 
ager. Or, contact Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 


Concentrate your advertising in the only magazine that concentrates 
on mass production... America’s largest industrial market. 











iSuyers Pure hasing Digest 


creates buyer enthusiasm! 





; 
10,604 INQUIRIES 
PER BPD ISSUE 











Buyers Purchasing Digest 
is edited to present product 
news in capsule form 
meet the needs of today’s 
busy industrial buyers. Suc- 
cess of this editorial treat- 
ment isshown by theaverage 
month’s inquiry production 
which totals 10,604 

Other figures that stress 
the impact of BPD are: 

53% take BP D homewhere 
they can read it carefully 
without interruption. 

2 hours, 17 minutes read- 
ing time per issue means your 
advertisement is carefully 
read. All ads receive good 
positions . are seen and 
acted upon 

Advertise in Buyers Pur- 
chasing Digest. Lowest rate 
per thousand of any indus- 
trial publication directed 
100° at buying influences. 


AA-T74 


See SRDS Class 69 or ZOA. 


The only monthly product news 
service for industrial buyers. 
No special issues. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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.- Continued from p. 100 


a relatively small group of execu- 
tives in key positions in the 45 
manufacturing companies that did 
over 90°; of the total production 
of 234 million water heaters an- 
nually. These executives were re- 
sponsible for making the decisions 
as to what automatic controls were 
to be specified for each model. In- 
cluded were presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, purchasing executives and 
key engineers. A total of 115 were 
selected as prime targets for the 


“trainload” campaign 


© Smaller manufacturers, manufac- 
turers’ representatives and distribu- 
tors . . Here was a group of 5,529 
prospects who deserved special at- 
tention but at a reduced per-pros- 
pect cost. The larger part of the 
list was made up of manufacturers’ 
representatives and distributors who 
carried an important secondary in- 
fluence on the market. They were in 
a position to encourage the manu- 
facturer to switch control lines o1 
not according to their own attitudes 
toward the product. 

Also included in this group were 
key people for 71 water heater man- 
ufacturing companies who were not 


included in the first list 


®@ Plumbers A list of 25,000 
plumbers was important because 
this group represented the final link 
with the buying public. Although 
they did not generally represent a 
influence, they 


direct specificatior 


needed to be conditioned to accept 
the new Honeywell line and sell it 
effectivels 


that, in some cases, the 


It was also anticipated 
plumbers 
might exert back pressure on the 
manufacturer to switch to Honey- 


well controls 


All three ef the campaigns were 
“Switch to 
However, the 


tied to the same theme 
the Honeywell Lins 
materials used varied in each case. 
As Mr. Dietrich explained, “The 
program was planned to apply our 
direct mail attention and budget to 
each group in direct proportion to 
the sales potential of each.” 

The plumber group received three 
die-cuts, each in the shape of a 
railroad car, to condition them to 
the new Honeywell line. The sec- 


ondary market group received five 
die-cut pieces, carrying the same 
information being used in the mail- 


ings to the big-buyer group. 


Main line .. The most spectacular 
effort, however, was directed at the 
115 key executives who controlled 
90°, of the potential market. In 
addition to the telegram, it in- 


cluded five mailings: 


1. The first mailing consisted of a 
Lionel HO model boxear carrying 
a specially-designed promotion fold- 
er introducing Honeywell’s new 
line of water heater controls. The 
folder illustrated the four control 
models available and stressed six 
important engineering improve- 
ments. 
Like the 


was packaged in a special carton 


following mailines, it 


with a colorful mailing label tied 
in with the “Switch to the Honey- 
well Line” theme. To make it con- 
venient for the executives to display 
the cars, sections of track were in- 


cluded in all mailing packages 


2. Two weeks later, a gondola car 
arrived carrying as freight more in- 
formation about Honeywell's new 
controls. Two of the six special fea- 
tures of the controls were featured 


built-in pressure regulator and 


First mailing . . This boxcar and sales 
message was the first of five special 
mailings to 115 key prospects for Honey- 
well’s heater controls. Richard J. Benda 
(above), senior sale promotion § editor, 
was in charge of the campaign which 
results 


1 Roberts, copy 


produced Ralph 
Ledin was art director 


supervisor. 





How to stop a media argument 


As soon as personal opinions enter a 
media discussion you have an 
argument on your hands. And unless 
you are armed with facts, you cannot 
effectively stop the argument. 


Media selection cannot be made on 
personal opinions alone. It is of vital 
importance to have all the facts before 
you start to choose the Canadian 
business magazines for your 1960-61 
schedules. 


Market/media information on 
business magazines reaching major 
Canadian markets is available from 
Canada’s industrial marketing special- 
ists—Hugh C. MacLean Publications 
Limited. 


Write now for your copies of the 
latest market and media data files 
covering the 22 Hugh C. MacLean 
business magazines. 


Electrical News & Engineering Electrical Contracting & Maintenance « Engineering and Contract Record « The Canadian 
Architect e Canadian Consulting Engineer e Shoe and Leather Journal e Furniture and Furnishings « Supermarket Methods 
¢ Canada Lumberman e Canadian Woodworker e Oil Gas World e Canadian Chemical Processing « Canadian Metalworking « 
Canadian Transportation e MacLean Building Guide « Electrical Equipment News e Industrial Digest ¢ Hospital Administration 
and Construction e Executive e Engineering Construction Purchasers Directory « Chemical Buyers Guide e Building Buyers Guide 


HUGH C. MACLEAN 


Publications Limited 


U.S. Representatives: 
W. REYNOLD RATZ, 


549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 4, Illinois, 


STate 2-8811 
DILLENBECK-GALAVAN, INC., 
266 South Alexandria Ave., 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada Los Angeles 4, California, DUnkirk 5-3991 
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“duofilt” universal pilot filter. The 
other four features were listed. 


3. The next package carried a der- 
rick car with a folder describing the 
safe construction and easy-to-read 
settings features of the controls. 
Again, the additional four product 
features were listed. The theme of 
the program was carried out, as in 
all of the mailings, by the cam- 
paign theme printed on the back 
of the folder. 


contained 
explaining 
fool- 


4. Mailing number four 
a caboose and a folder 
the remaining two features- 
proof interlocking pilot cocking and 
temperature — selection 
other features were 


long-throw 
lever. Again, 
listed. 


5. The final mailing consisted of the 
locomotive and a folder titled “More 
Pulling Power.” The four new 
Honeywell controls were pictured 
in the folder and the six engineer- 
ing features were restated. An im- 
portant added: the 
executive was told that a Honey- 
well representative would be visit- 


clincher was 


ing him soon to deliver the train 
transformer and remaining track. 
ws 

To keep salesmen informed of the 
campaign, each received bulletin 
giving a breakdown of 
the mailing list, tips on tie-in sales 
approaches plus actual copies of the 


complete 


mailing pieces. 


The results . . Was the campaign 
successful? Not only did it win 
awards among direct mailers, but it 
dramatically achieved its primary 
purpose. Two 
counts have already 
the Honeywell line and Honeywell 
salesmen were able to present their 
full product story to 94% of the 
key manufacturing executives! 
Whereas before the campaign 
Honeywell was having a tough time 
getting an audience from buyers, 
cordial 


manufacturing ac- 
switched to 


salesmen now report a new, 
attitude—particularly in the many 
offices where the completed model 
train remains on display as a con- 
tinuing conversation piece. . 
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Magnets on metal help convince 
prospect company knows its stuff 


With the aid of a metallic chart 
and a few magnets, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, helped 
itself secure a $6 million order. 

A customer wished to buy the 
necessary heavy equipment to fit 
out two motor rooms. The problem 
was that there were several possible 
arrangements and the equipment 
needed varied according to which 
arrangement was selected. The cus- 
tomer was not entirely sure, in any 
case, that the suggested equipment 
would fit into his existing space. 
The problem for Westinghouse: to 
prepare a simple presentation that 
would enable the company’s engi- 
neers maximum flexibility in ar- 
ranging the components, and _ still 
convince the customer they would 
fit existing facilities. 

The company had its sign de- 
partment put a piece of thin gauge 
Then the 


room 


metal over a 2x3’ chart. 
engineers drew a_ motor 
diagram on the metal-faced chart. 
Next, 45 templates were cut to scale 
and fitted out with %4” and 14” 
magnets at the back of each. 
During the ensuing presentation, 
it was not evident to those not in 
the know that the charts were me- 
tallic. They looked like standard 
show card charts. Therefore, the 
was most sur- 
take off 


and add pieces of equipment at will 


prospective customer 
prised to see the engineer 


and have them stick there! 

The presentation was so success- 
ful that the prospect asked to keep 
the charts so that his own engineers 
could experiment with different mo- 


tor room arrafigements at will. 

The prospect, incidentally, turned 
into a customer. Westinghouse got 
the $6 million order and the pres- 
entation was credited with having 
no small part in getting it. 


“Black oil certificates” 
promote oil industry film 


Faced with the problem of mer- 
chandising an expensive motion 
picture on its oil well logging serv- 
ice, Welex, Inc., Fort Worth, did so 
by mailing “black gold certificates” 
to 10,000 customers and prospects. 

The certificates, designed to re- 
semble one-dollar bills, were mailed 
with only a brief explanation on the 
reverse side as to what they were 
all about. The copy told that the 
full-color movie, “The Oilman’s 
Prophet,” dealing with oil well log- 
ging, would be premiered at the In- 
ternational Petroleum Exposition, 
and that it was available for loan. 

Backing up the black gold cer- 
tificate campaign, an ad announc- 
ing the film was run in eight lead- 
ing oil industry publications. In 
addition, quantities of the certifi- 
cates were furnished to each of the 
company’s 60 stations and offices for 
distribution to prospective viewers. 
They were also passed out at the 
petroleum exposition. 

The promotion has resulted in an 
increased demand for film show- 
ings, says Jack Hickey, advertising 
manager. At present, all 14 prints 
of the film are being circulated 
throughout the United States. It is 
also currently in use in Canada and 
and was circulated in 
onths. 


Venezuela, 
Europe during the summer m 
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THE SILMANS PROPHET 


A NEW LOOK AT LOGGING 








Film promotion . 
gold certificates”’ 
about company’s new movie, 


resembling orie-dollar bills 


. Welex merchandised oil industry film by mailing 10,000 ‘’black 


Copy on reverse side gave brief facts 
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Brownlee Dam, Snake River, Idaho 


idaho Power Company, Owners >} 1797 ; : b ! 
atorrison tng Power Company, Owner ivil Engineers are always on the job! 
Long before the first pieces of equipment arrive on the site to begin construc- 
tion of a huge power dam like Brownlee, civil engineers have been actively 
setting the stage—planning, designing and preparing specifications. 
Whether in an executive office, behind a desk writing “specs”, or in the field 
directing construction, civil engineers hold key positions. From start to finish 
. whatever the project . . . no matter what the stage of construction . . . they 
control the purchase and specification of equipment and materials. 


This is why civil engineers are a basic market for the sale of your products 
for construction. 

Reliable economic barometers point to a steady rise in total construction for at 
least another decade . . . and technological advances continue to make the role 
of civil engineers more important than ever. 

So... to effectively sell in today’s and tomorrow’s markets, be sure to tell your 
product story in CIVIL ENGINEERING—the official publication of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. In it your advertising regularly reaches, and influ- 
ences the buying-specifying decisions of 44,000 fully-qualified civil engineers. 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


ee Remember . . . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


ENGINEERS 


“/@ CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West S9th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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now you’ve grown!” 


Packaging is a child of the 20th Century...born of the need 
to protect products as they moved from makers to markets. 
Its infancy was associated with butter tubs and cracker 
barrels...its “teens” with apothecary jars, tomato cans and 
cardboard candy boxes. But today it is a giant, serving more 
than forty industries and doing a 16% billion dollar business. 

What made it grow? Mass production played a big part, 
for it spurred the development of containers and packaging 
methods to keep pace with production. But, paradoxically, 
packaging’s greatest growth came during America’s great- 
est depression. For merchandise had to be made more con- 
venient and attractive to entice shoppers. 

The ’30s also marked the beginning of 2 new era in mar- 
keting. Shopping centers shot up... self-service retailing 
spread... packaging grew by leaps and bounds. 

Today’s shopper enjoys the benefits of the inventive in- 


genuity of thousands of chemists, designers, engineers and 
technicians...men who use glass, metal, paper and plastics 
to create packages of all kinds. They’ve built machines to 
make and handle these materials at phenomenal rates of 
speed...to turn out packages that provide the utmost in pro- 
tection for the product and convenience for the customer. 

Just as modern packaging methods contribute to the 
preservation, distribution and sale of products, so MODERN 
PACKAGING MAGAZINE contributes to the creation, develop- 
ment and adoption of ideas for better packaging. Ever since 
its founding in 1927 it has been the authority in its field. 

MODERN PACKAGING contains more original editorial ma- 
terial, has more paid subscribers, and carries more advertis- 
ing than all other packaging publications combined. To 
reach the packaging market, use the magazine that pack- 
aging men reach for—MODERN PACKAGING. 





Ask to see this new 
audio film strip 





Reader Development 
Program 


Another MODERN 
PACKAGING First 


Since January 1959, a corps of reader- 
ship development specialists has been 
making personal calls on packaging 
executives who receive MODERN PACK- 
AGING. This group, which now num- 
bers over 70 university professors in 
marketing, demonstrates the most effi- 
cient way for the individual reader to 
us€ MODERN PACKAGING in terms of 
his own specific interest. MODERN 
PACKAGING now is read by top execu- 
tives in the companies responsible for 
over 80% of packaging materials pur- 
chases. Write for facts about what 
this new publishing concept means to 
MODERN PACKAGING advertisers. 


A new 15-minute, 35 mm., full-color, 
audio film strip that tells how MODERN 
PACKAGING serves the packaging-using 
industries has just been completed. A 
note or a phone call from you will put 
your name on the list for an early per- 
sonal showing. 





The MODERN PACKAG- 
ING Encyclopedia issue, 
which comes to readers as a 13th is- 
sue, is the only workbook of its kind in 
America. More than 100 authorities 
contribute material to keep the Ency- 
clopedia complete and accurate. It con- 
tains over 800 pages, weighs over 5 lbs. 


New Market and Media 
Data File 


Packed with useful data—the extent 
of the packaging market; materials, 
machines and services used; trends 
and developments; circulation figures; 
editorial and readership studies; etc. 
Call the nearest office for your copy. 








MODERN PACKAGING MAGAZINE 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION —Authority of the Field for Thirty-two Years @ 
Other Breskin Publications: MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA—MODERN PLASTICS—MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Bivd.; Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bidg. 





LOCAL COLOR 
sells 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
“local color’? can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Po 


erving the coo ' 4 1698 
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How to keep track of 
sales literature 


Rilco’s sales literature on its line of laminated wood 


products grew and grew until it began getting out 


of hand. A simple system was the solution. . 


By Charles W. Masterman 
Advertising Manager 
Rilco Laminated Products 
St. Paul, Minn 


#' Each year our inventory of sales 
literature, catalogs, reprints and 
other sales aids grew until we 
reached the point where our sales 
force was getting out of touch with 
what we had available. We also 
had a problem in communication 
when they did order sales literature 
because we were not always cer- 
tain we understood which particu- 
lar item they were requesting. 

The solution to these difficulties 
was a simple one: Large three-ring 
binders were prepared containing 
sample copies of all current mate- 
rial. To reduce bulk, photographs 
of catalogs and oversize pieces, such 
as posters, were multilithed and the 
reproductions mounted in the man- 
ual along with sample copies of 
smaller, less bulky items. 

All items in the manual were 
assigned a key number which was 
marked on each piece. (While all 
future printed pieces will incorpo- 
rate a printed key number, the 
hand marking of pieces in stock 
permitted immediate adoption of 
the system.) 

The manuals were distributed to 
all salesmen, district offices and also 
to department heads at the general 
office and the manufacturing plant. 

Paperwork necessary to process 
requests for these promotional items 
by printing and 
forms listing 


was simplified 
padding requisition 
items shown in the manual. For 
convenience, two forms—each color 
coded—were prepared for the two 
main product categories in our line. 


When a field man wishes to request 
supplies, all that is necessary is for 
him to fill in a few blanks on the 
appropriate form and mail it to our 
office. 

The requisitions are checked, as 
they come in, by the advertising 
department and are then forwarded 
to the stock room for filling and 
shipping. The requisition sheets are 
set up so that they serve as shipping 
notices too. Space is provided at the 
bottom for the shipper to fill in his 
name and date of shipment. 

All bins in the stock room are 
marked in consecutive order with 
the key number and title of each 
item. This has reduced the time re- 
quired by stock men in _ locating 
the items to be shipped. 

We have found that this three- 
way innovation involving manual, 
combination requisition and_ ship- 
ping notice forms and correspond- 
ing rearrangement of our stock has 
speeded the processing of requests 
for promotional materials. Our 
salesmen and district offices have 
been enthusiastic about the con- 
venience and time-saving features 
of this system. 

Sections were inserted in the 
manual for inserting ad proofs. As 
these proofs are sent to our sales- 
men, they insert them in their man- 
uals, thus keeping all sales promo- 
tion and advertising literature in 
one place 

A copy of the advertising manual 
is retained in the advertising de- 
partment and for each item, we 
record the quantity and date or- 
dered, the supplier and the cost. 
This information is invaluable when 
it becomes necessary to reorder an 


item. a 





Your door to MORE MEN READY TO BUY 
in all industrial markets 





e Your advertising in N.E.D. now reaches more 
MEN READY TO BUY than ever before. Total 
distribution is now over 85,000 copies monthly! 
The total controlled circulation is over 80,000 
copies. 


N.E.D.’s continuing expansion program assures you 
complete penetration of all important buying influ- 


ences in over 44,000 plants in all industrial markets. 


That’s why N.E.D. is your fastest and most eco- 
nomical (less than 14c per copy) way to: (1) search 
for new applications for your products (2) contact 
new buying influences (3) find important new cus- 
tomers in any industry and (4) maintain coverage of 
your present customers and prospects in all industries. 


A| PENTON | PUBLICATION + Penton Bldg. » Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Now over 85,000 copies (tota/ distribution) in over 44,000 industrial plants 
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Advertising 
that 
sells! 


industrial directories 

back up your 
advertising campaign 
-»- and sell your 
products 


Directory advertising gives the 
prospect information about your 
product at the critical time when 
he is ready to buy. 


The N. I. A. A. “Survey of In- 
dustrial Buying Practices” 
showed directories were Number 
One in making the original con- 
tact between buyer and seller. 
Directories help your advertising 
schedule produce these all-impor- 
tant “original contacts.” 


CONOVER- MAST PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY gives you the most in- 
dustrial circulation. It is the only 
general industrial directory that 
includes telephone numbers, na- 
tionwide, of companies selling to 
industry. Many manufacturers 
list branch offices, or distributors, 
to facilitate fast, local contact. 


Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 9-3250 
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PROBLEMS 


Space reps 
New Year's 


s Last year, if I remember cor- 
rectly, you published in this column, 
a list of New Year’s resolutions for 
advertising agency account execu- 
tives. And a year or so before, I be- 
lieve you ran a similar list for in- 
dustrial advertising managers. 

I think it would be quite interest- 

ing to read a list prepared for pub- 
lication space representatives. May 
I suggest that you work up such 
a list? . . Media Director. 
s I, too, think such a list would 
make interesting reading. But hav- 
ing never been a space representa- 
tive, I do not feel I am qualified to 
“make the resolutions.” So I’ve 
called on a few of my friends—ex- 
cellent and well known space rep- 
resentatives, all—to do the job for 
me. 

Among those participating in this 
month’s column is Bob Bruly of 
Product Engineering. Bob prefaced 
his resolutions with a few thought- 
ful remarks that probably apply to 
all the resolutions. 

“Resolutions, for the most part, 
find universal application as a peri- 
odic mental massage. When aired 
for external recognition, the reso- 
lutions are often platitudes of no 
serious consequence. What does 
count, however, is the underlying 
attitude behind any projected course 
of future action. 

“For advertising space represen- 
tatives, resolutions take on a special 
meaning. As a group caught be- 
tween its own sales management 
and purchasers of media, careful 
consideration must be given to what 
constitutes a desirable resolution of 
future action. In any event, a sys- 
tematic mental audit is necessary 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


to permit perspective of past and 
future performance.” 
Now for the resolutions. 


Resolves to stick 
to one aim per call 


By R. W. Bruly 
District Manager 
eal Pr 


juct Engineering 


= I resolve to: 


® Recognize that purchasers of me- 
dia are actually fairly busy people 
and have other matters demanding 
attention besides listening to the 
greatest story ever told. 


® Realize that purchasers of media 
are, for the 
people who are capable of doing 
than adding, subtracting, 
multiplying and dividing a series of 


most part, inte!ligent 
more 


immortal figures. 


e Limit sales calls to one 
sumable objective at a time rather 
than a monologue covering every- 


thing. 


con- 


® Work with advertising people to 
constantly prove the values of ad- 
vertising rather than a repetitive 
pilgrimage to the altar of media se- 
lection. 


® Keep abreast of industry de- 
velopments and then be able to in- 
terpret such developments in line 
with the sales objectives of the ad- 
vertiser. 


® Spend more constructive effort 
Continued on page 114 
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COMPARISON OF CIRCULATIONS Publication B | PublicationC | Publication D 





DESIGN AND SPECIFYING ENGINEERS 
~“Consatting ‘Engineer, Architect 
Building ners. and Contractors, 13,238 8,915 2,027 
THESE ARE YOUR MOST IMPORTANT 
BUYING INFLUENCES 





OTHER GROUPS 


—Manufacturers (other than OEM Design 
Engineers) 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Sales Engineers, 
Wholesalers, Dealers, Libraries, 12,184 
Schools, Associations, etc. 
Engineers NOT engaged in heating, 
air conditioning, piping, ventilating 








TOTAL 
CIRCULATION 17,720 21,099 























Ain ConDITIONING 
REATING anp 
VENTILATING You, too, can get our 


“Competitors’ Confoundment Kit.” 
Just write 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 





THE AIRCRAFT/MISSILE INDUSTRY'S MOST 
COMPLETE SOURCE OF CONTRACT INFOR- 
MATION AND SPECIFICATION DATA. 


With Vital Data Never Before Available in 
One Reference Book... 

THE 1960 AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 
REFERENCE HANDBOOK 

When aircraft/missile designers, engineers, 
procurement men and top management mean 
business in 1960, the AIRCRAFT AND MIS- 
SILES Reference Handbook will be at their 
fingertips. 


THE HANDBOOK WILL HAVE FOUR BASIC 
SECTIONS 


1. MISSILES SECTION—-CONTENTS 


@ U.S. Missiles and space projects since 
World War II including information 
on: 

e Service Assignment 


APPLIED ENGINEERING FOR THE AREOSPACE INDUSTRIES ® Mission 
e Current Status 


@ Current Missiles, including: 


© Individual technical illustrations 
e Physical specifications 
e Prime and sub-contractors (air- 
frame, propulsion, guidance, war- 
head) 
e Dollar Values of Contracts 
NN @ All Available Data on future missile 
projects 
A . | A . j @ Major Missile Prime and Sub-Contrac- 
tors, including such information as: 


e Company names, home offices, affi- 


H | N DB () () | liated companies 
Descriptions of projects under con- 
tract 
’ Plant addresses and telephone num- 
bers 


© Dollar values of contracts awarded 


e Project Personnel: heads of engi- 
neering, production, procurement 
@ And For the First Time—specifications 
on fuels and rocket power plants. 
i. 


AIRCRAFT SECTION——CONTENTS 


Published: This section will provide designers, engi- 

neers, procurement executives and man- 

March, 1960 agement men important specification in- 
formation on: 


Closing: @ U.S. and shee i Military saan 
@ U.S. and Foreign Rotary Wing Air- 
February 1, 1960 craft 


@ U.S. and Foreign Civil Aircraft 
@ U.S. Industry Statistics on: 


¢ Number and value of civil] aircraft 
shipments 





e Number and value of civil engine 
shipments 

® Unfilled orders of aircraft for civil- 
ian use 


ill. PROPULSON SYSTEMS AND FUEL. 
SECTION——CONTENTS 
e U.S. reciprocating engines 
e U.S. turbine engines 
e U.S. rocket engines 
e U.S. Ramjet engines 


IV. GUIDANCE AND ELECTRONICS 
SECTION—-CONTENTS 
¢ Principal types of guidance systems 
e Manufacturers of guidance systems 
¢ Dollar value of contracts awarded 


THE READERS OF AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


The 23,821* verified readers of AIRCRAFT 
AND MISSILES are the heart of your $13 
billion market in Design, Production, Pro- 
curement of: 


e Airframes and Major Systems 


¢ Components, Parts, Sub-Assemblies, 
Electronics and Allied Equipment 


® Materials and Supplies 
e Plant and Production equipment 


87.6%** of these readers directly influence 

the specification and procurement of aircraft/ 

missile products and services — the highest 

Pegs influence level of any magazine in the 
eld. 


*Total circulation 24,231 
**From industry-wide National Analysts Personal Interview Study 


Join the Major Companies advertising regu- 
larly in AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES and 
make sure you are in the Annual Handbook 
Issue. It is an effective long-life reference for 
buyers and presents a direct and economical 
means of selling the $13 billion aircraft/mis- 
sile market: 


Reserve Your Selling Space Now In: 


AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES’ 1960 
ANNUAL HANDBOOK ISSUE 


Published: March, 1960 


A CONCENTRATED, YEAR-LONG SELLING 
OPPORTUNITY AT NO INCREASE OVER REGU- 
LAR ADVERTISING RATES 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
Chestnut and 56th Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
SHerwood 8-2000 


APPLIED ENGINEERING FOR THE AREOSPACE INDUSTRIES 





Youll Reach Them 
At the Grass Roots 
Level In The 
February 

“Sections Issue’ 
Of Ceramic Bulletin 


The 24 sections of the American 
Ceramic Society will be covered 
in detail in this special issue of 
CB... 


covered in editorial features and 


. officers of each will be 


pictorially. This means excep- 
tionally close and complete read- 


ership. 


You can cash in on this at-home 
coverage by featuring your re- 
gional men in space adjacent to 
editorial material covering their 
individual territories. For details 


write, wire or phone today. 


January 12 
January 18 


Copy Deadline: 
Plates: 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 

SOCIETY 
WR 4 oe tiiits 
Ye? & 


ulletin 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 110 


with the advertising professionals 
and less with the moneychangers 
who either do not or cannot appre- 
ciate the function of advertising. 
e Assume the role of a market 
clearing house to keep advertisers 
up to date on industry trends. 

@ Make more reader contacts and 
rely less on promotion material for 
an intimate knowledge of the mar- 
ket. 

® Realize that advertising is but 
one sales tool available to a manu- 
facturer, and hence work for its 
proper integration in the sales pro- 
gram. 

® Point out potential 
areas to accounts. 

® Develop an awareness for new, 
unusual and successful advertising 


publicity 


techniques. 

@ Work toward a 
standing of editorial 
and its evaluation. 

® Spend as much time listening as 
talking, and with the same degree 
of enthusiasm. 


better under- 


effectiveness 


Resolves to learn 
more, plan better 


By R. Z. Chew, Jr. 
District Manager 


Machine Design 


= I resolve to: 


® Increase my business knowledge 
by meeting and talking with the 
editors more often. 

® Interchange ideas with our read- 
ers—at least one day a month. 

@ Explain our market to advertisers 
and agencies in basic and simple 
terms, without confusion. 

© Set up more dates in advance so 
there will be no more “In the vi- 
cinity and dropped in” or “What’s 
new?” calls. 

@ Plan at least two months ahead 
on trips in order to have prepared 


the necessary data and material for 


out-of-town calls. 
@ Get out when the customer isn’t 


in the mood to discuss business. 
(Believe in the old adage that it is 
just as smart to know when to get 
out as to be persistent.) 

® Give bad as well as good read- 
ership scores and inquiry results 
to client and agency. 

® Keep the agency apprised of any 
important points discussed with the 
client so everyone will be working 
in the right direction. 

® Be a gracious loser and a humble 
winner. 

® Make a more complete analysis 
of advertising copy for my cus- 
tomers. 

® Be firm with those who are in- 
decisive and speak softly with those 
who only need coaxing—and to 
know the difference. 

e Admit it when I don’t know the 
answers and follow through to get 
those answers quickly. 

e Not start competitive “fires,” but 
be wise enough to put them out 
easily. 

@® Remember charm and good man- 
ners cannot be bought and should 
not be sold—and to use company 
expense money entertaining as 
honestly as I would use my own. 

e Let my competitors worry about 


. their problems and I’ll worry about 


mine. 


‘Vil help teach 
young admen’ 


By M. J. Kelly 
District Manager 
Production 


= I resolve to: 


® Do a better job of keeping both 
the agency and the client informed 
concerning facts and ideas which I 
may present to either one. 
e Learn more about my customers’ 
problems so that I can render a 
more efficient service to them. 
® Give more constructive counsel 
to my advertisers concerning the 
type of copy which they run in my 
publication. 
® Respect the time of the people 
on whom I call so that interviews 
Continued on page 116 








NORTH AMERICAN VANS 
Transport the Ford Road Show 


with Gentle Care 


Ford Motor Company’s “‘Design for Station Wagon Living” 
caravan, being transported to 14 cities by North American 
Van Lines, consists of 250 items planned to make outdoor 
living more comfortable and pleasant. 


Ford relies on North American Van Lines to deliver the 
exh ibit as yore Sipe handle the $250,000 show with The world’s only push-button camper is a feature of 
Kid-Glove care, all the way. the exhibit. Engineered for complete comfort while 


If you are in need of specialized display and exhibit mov- touring or camping, it is operated by a remote control 
ing service want Kid-Glove care contact your local which unloads a boat, sets up a weatherproof tent on 

ts : oe ; top of the car, rolls out a cooking center at the tailgate, 
North American Van Lines agent or write our World and even provides a curtained shower bath at the side. 


Headquarters today. 
North American's exciting new 


SEE television show featuring Charles 
aes meal ee “CHAMPIONSHIP Goren and Alex Dreier on ABC-TV 
{ ” Sunday afternoon at 3:30 in most 
Noriieimerican nen a 
NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. 
World Headquarters / Dept. 22-7 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 


IN CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD., PICKERING, ONTARIO...1IN EUROPE, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES EUROPE, GMBH, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 





I’m no 
tax 
expert, 
but... 


“I found one way of saving my company a fabulous amount of money! 


I started ordering our shipping labels from Ever Ready, where you 
get a ‘quality’ job at a low, low price—because Ever Ready is one of the 


largest and the most experienced label producers in the country.” 


If you use 6,000 or more shipping labels, you'll find amazing savings 
when you order from Ever Ready! Write today to Carol Hampton, our 


promotion manager, for our helpful brochure, 


a8 0 SEVER READY LABEL 
{ever} iLaBtss} CORPORATION 
Dept. A, 357 Cortlandt Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 
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PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 114 


can be more productive for both 
the customer and myself. 

® Contribute more to the develop- 
ment of younger advertising men 
through a willingness to talk to as- 
sistants as well as to the top man. 


Will sell market first, 
first, then the book 


By T. H. Barry 
Regional Business 
Manager 

The Iron Age 


= I resolve to: 


@ Make no more “cold calls.” The 
telephone is a handy instrument, 
and actually might save a lot of both 
my time, and the time of my con- 
tact. 

@ Reorganize myself, particularly 
checking the subject of my last call. 
® To make calls only when I have 
something specific to discuss. The 
advertising manager, or agency man, 
can read the ball scores as well as 
I can, so why spend the time on 
this discussion. 

® Sell my market first. The pub- 
lication will come into the discus- 
sion without too much effort. 

® Keep in mind that my contact is 
normal—60% of what we discuss 
will be forgotten in a short time, 
and probably 75% in a few days. 
Take care of this problem by writ- 
ing follow-up letters, and leaving 
material that will be filed under my 
publication name. 

@® Remember to ask if there is a 
publication file. If so, see if it can’t 
be checked for up-to-date material. 
Both my advertising contact and I 
might be amazed at the contents 
(warning look out for moths). 

@ Not to burden my contact with 
a thousand and one points. One 
important point will mean more to 
him than a dozen. On my next call 
bring up a new point, touching on 
the last one. 

© Not to throw on my coat, running 
frantically from the office, just to 
get in a few calls. They'll be poor 





ones. My publisher wants calls to 
be made, but he’s not in the “num- 
bers” game. Each call should be 
planned. 


‘V'll make no visits 
.. only sales calls’ 


By Philip O’Keefe 
District Manager 
Materials in 
Design Engineering 


= I resolve to: 


e Read, understand and use fully 
all promotion and research from the 
home office. 
@ Make calls to sell space—not to 
fill the call summary. 
® Stay out of the office as much 
as possible—and use every minute 
in the office. 
® Use the phone—on the road and 
at home—to make appointments, 
query and pass along information. 
® Make no visits—only sales calls. 
e Brush up regularly on the me- 
chanics of salesmanship. Reread 
the primers, analyze good and poor 
tv pitches, watch car salesmen and 
store clerks. 
® Call on readers once a month. 
e Learn from my editors. Find out 
what’s new and what the trends are. 
® Cover trade shows right. Digest 
the booths. See customers before the 
show and in off hours. Use the en- 
tertainment suite to entertain cus- 
tomers and prospects—not myself. 
@ Read customers’ and prospects’ 
advertising before each call. 
© Spend one evening per year ex- 
ploring ideas to help each important 
account. 
e Write shorter, more cogent let- 
ters. 
@ Mail out all pertinent editorial 
items and ads on a regular basis. 
® Remember my competitors’ pros- 
perity is helpful to me. Build space 
in my book—not take it out of a 
competitor. 
e Avoid gossip—in my company, 
agencies or account. 
® Keep contact with competitors. 
Be friendly and helpful. 
e Avoid presuming on friendship, 
but preseni the book fully every- 
Continued on page 118 





Remember . . . not even William Tell 
could hit two targets with a single arrow! 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 
$4.5 billion 


CONSUMER PACKAGING 
$10.5 billion 


two separate packaging markets 


Consumer packagers vs. Industrial packagers... 
separate buying groups by S. /. C. Classifications! 


Never before has today’s basic division between consumer and industrial 
packaging been more clearly evident. Based on the types of products to be 
packaged, for example, over 80%, of the 441 Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion sub-groupings (4-digit) encompassed by America’s 25 leading package- 
using industries can be identified as requiring one of the two packaging 
types only: consumer or industrial. 

° 115 of these 441 S.I.C. sub-groupings (26%) involve the type of products 
requiring consumer packaging only. 

e 244 of these 441 S.I.C. sub-groupings (55%) involve the type of products 
requiring industrial packaging only. NOTE: only 82 sub-groupings (19%) 
involve products requiring both types of packaging. 

By offering you separate media for today’s separate markets, the Haywood 
Packaging Publications enable you to pick your specific market... and 
hit it... with maximum impact and coverage, minimum waste and cost! 


To sell today’s Consumer packaging market... 
you need Haywood’s CONSUMER PACKAGING (formerly 
PACKAGING PARADE). Specialized in circulation as well 
as in editorial, CONSUMER PACKAGING gives you depth 
penetration of this $10.5 billion market. And its 100% 
controlled circulation of 27,000 consumer packaging 
buyers (1960) provides the lowest cost effective coverage 
of any publication in the field! 


To sell today's Industrial packaging market... 
you need Haywood’s INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING. Devoted 
exclusively to this $4.5-billion market, INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING delivers the broadest coverage and deepest pene- 
tration obtainable. And its controlled circulation of 20,000 
industrial packaging buyers (1960) gives you the lowest 
effective cost in the field! 


To sell both Consumer AND Industrial 


packaging markets... 

you need CONSUMER PACKAGING and INDUSTRIAL PACK- 
AGING. In combination, CP and IP will deliver undupli- 
cated coverage (1960) of over 44,000 key packaging 


buyers (that’s over 20% more than the nearest “shotgun” 
publication in the field!). And our NEW Combination 
rates make CP plus IP a better buy than ever! 


Hicz_fam HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


publishers of the complete packaging group 


CONSUMER PACKAGING e INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING e BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


General, editorial, sales and advertising offices: 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ili. CEntral 6-3690 
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YOU EXHIBIT AT 
TRADE SHOWS 


and want a 


COMPLETE, 
PERSONALIZED 
DISPLAY SERVICE 


consisting of 


* design 
* construction 
* storage 
* routing 
* installation 
* dismantling 
* refurbishing 
all within sensible budget 
figures, call on FUNCTIONAL 
DISPLAY, a quality firm of 


moderate size with a fine 


national reputation 


Brochure on request 


FUNCTIONAL 
DISPLAY, INC. 


1370 Blondell Ave., N. Y. 61 
SYcamore 2-6200 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 117 


where. 

@ Watch for neglected hard calls. 
Refuse to admit (even unconscious- 
ly) that any prospect is impossible. 
® Watch the allied fields. Advertis- 
ing can come into the field, as well 
as out of a direct competitor’s book. 
® Make a last minute check before 
each call. Review everything to 
show and everything to ask. 

@ Remember to sell the company as 
well as the book. 

® Take a minute to help the new 
salesman in the office. 

® Compare myself honestly with 
other salesmen—and admit short- 
comings. 

® Stop worrying. Relax when I 
should. 

® Make appointments far enough 
apart to avoid rushing. 

® Give the home office sincere co- 
operation. Honestly try to follow 
instructions and procedures. 


Resoives to emphasize 
editorial coverage 


By Richard W. 
Rodman 
Representative 
Rogers 


Publishing 


= I resolve to: 


¢ Learn more about the prime mar- 
kets and marketing problems of my 
accounts. 

® Show specifically how my media 
give them a vitally needed and un- 
duplicated editorial coverage—-and 
compare my media honestly with 
my competitors. 

@ Show how my media can specifi- 
cally be of prime importance to my 
accounts by using 4-digit SIC 
analysis, along with particular plant 
coverage. 

@ Sell my accounts more on their 
needs and not my needs. 

® Be unders anding and realistic 
when selling my media—in terms of 
realizing certain problems in per- 
sonalities and in realizing the im- 
portance of my competition. 

@ Work with my accounts more on 


publishing services, such as direct 
mail, market research, merchan- 
dising programs, etc. 

@ Attend more advertising func- 
tions. 

® Sell more on the values of adver- 
tising rather than just selling my 
media. 

@ Study my competitors more so 
that I am better equipped to give 
an intelligent appraisal of the me- 
dia in my field. 

® Keep asking my publisher for 
even better selling aids to help com- 
panies and their agencies better un- 
derstand my media. 

@ Emphasize my books’ editorial 
more than ever, leaving circulation 
figures and readership studies in 
the background. 


He'll sell industrial 
advertising vaiuves 


By Robert A. Blum 
Western Manager 
Electrical South 

and Southern 


Building Supplies 


= I resolve to: 


® Devote more time to stressing 
the values and importance of in- 
dustrial and trade advertising to 
advertisers, prospects and _ their 
agencies. 

® Offer every available bit of as- 
sistance and information substan- 
tiating the effective, economical and 
penetrating force industrial and 
trade advertising truly represent. 
® See that my customers, prospects 
and agencies are so well armed with 
this information that any proposed 
new avenues of approach (compet- 
ing media) will not develop at the 
expense of their current industrial 
or trade program. 

@ Personally follow through with 
account and agency as a guarantee 
that every available merchandising 
service offered by my publication 
is being utilized to its fullest advan- 
tage. 

® Personally follow through with 
account and agency in promoting 
and generating enthusiasm over the 
ad program to their field repre- 
sentatives. * 





Your advertising in MacRAE’S 





reaches 22,500 industrial buyers 





in over 20,000 top-rated plants 





MacRAES 


ok. YU BOO K 


MacRAE’S Blue Book keeps your product story in the hands 
of men who initiate or make industrial purchasing decisions. 
It is used by engineers, operating executives and purchasing 
agents as a constant source of product and supplier informa- 
tion. They continually express their preference for MacRAE’S 
through written requests for each annual edition. Make sure 


your product story is in MacRAE’S to help 
The busiest 


them buy what you sell. Make your space 
salesman on 


reservations now in the record-breaking 


our team, 
— 1960 edition of MacRAE’S Blue Book that 


closes November 15th. 


The directory of American Industry 


See your agency or contact 


MacRAE's Blue Book 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


November /Volume 9.0% (in pages) over 1958 


1959 1958 pagechange % change 


permission; all publications listed are monthlies and 
th classified and display advertising. 


> inc | } 
inciude f 


Year to date/Volume 3.6 % (in pages) over 1958 
1959 1958 page change 


have 


% change 





1,188 
37,242 


40,601 


November Pages Pages to Date 
1959 1958 1959 1958 


288,871 278,573 + 10,289 
29,523 27,865 + 1,658 
55,479 54,730 + 749 
41,921 ~ 39,680 + 2,241 
~ 13,445 ~ 13,364 + «81 
429,239 414,212 +15.027 


Industrial 
Product News” 


Trade 


Total 


Y page units 


November Pages Pages to 
Industrial group 1959 1958 959 


Date 
1958 





496 


882 


ICA 
J4 


(semi-mo.) 


yineering News (w.) 
jy (bi-w.) 


jress 


=quipment 


Tap * December 1959 


yonstruction News 

Public Works Issue (bi-w.) 322 113 
Constructor 58 58 
Consulting Engineer 187 
Yonsumer Packaging” 72 
ontractors & Engineers (93/,x14) 

(7x10 ad _ units) 148 
Yontrol Engineering 145 
Dairy Record "a7 
Design News (bi-w.) 240 
Diesel Power 31 
Diesel Progress (9x12) (7x10 ad 

units)" 38 
Dixie Contractor (w.) 7180 
Drilling 103 
Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 193 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. 212 
Electrical Design News 153 
Electrical Engineering 78 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w.) 

Electronic Design (bi-w.) 
Electronic Technician 
Electronics (w.) 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 
Excavating Engineer 

Factory 

Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 

Food Processing 

Foundry 

Furniture Production 

Gas 

Gas Age (bi-w.) 

Graphic Arts Monthly (41/)x61/2) 
Grinding & Finishing 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Hitchcock's Wood Working 
House & Home 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Industrial Development & Mfrs. 

Record 
Industrial Laboratories 
Industrial Packaging 
Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 

Inland American Printer & 

Lithographer 8 
Insulation 36 
Iron Age (w.) 2 426 5202 
ISA Journal : 76 641 

Continued on 


1367 
676 
1533 
968 


764 


417 
329 
76 


937 
340 
4791 
571 
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HOW MANY MARKETS* 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 


CAN YOU SEE 


IN THIS PICTURE 








YOU CAN 4 


/ 


et 1H 


Mi 


—— 


at / 
mf 


: 


REACH THEM ALL 


There are adhesives in practically every 
product you see these days. And great 
and growing sales opportunities through- 
out American industry for those who sell 
adhesives or adhesive products—or the 
materials, machinery, equipment, supplies 
and services used to make, ship, store or 
apply adhesives! 


Ask your A/A representative for the facts 
about this multi-million dollar market— 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 


AS A SINGLE 


GREAT MARKET 


IN 
ADHESIVES AGE 


AGE 


and about the magazine that gets to the 
men who can put your products to work 
in the products of thousands of companies 
in over 40 major adhesives-consuming 
industries. 

% You should be able to see at least 9 profit- 
able markets in the photo: luggage, shoes, 
hats, apparel, the cigarette and candy pack- 
ages, magazines, jewelry, railroad cars and 
building. 

101 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME .. 


continued from p. 120 


November Pages Pages to Date 
1959 


Industrial group 1958 1959 1958 





Railway Signaling & 


November Pages Pages to Date Communications é 357 4 7 
Industrial group 1959 1958 1959 1958 Railway Track & Structures 470 497 
Roads & Streets 27 1388 1217 


Rock Products 1342 1347 
Knitting Industry Weekly +936 32 417 342 Rocky Mountain Construction (semi : 
Leather & Shoes (w.) 487 1171 1176 mo.) 1622 1455 
Lighting 55 0 393 354 Rural Roads (bi-mo.) < 177 152 
LP Gas 33 39 426 526 SAE J urnal 7 1054 1021 
Lumberman 77 700 758 Signal ; ‘ 332 270 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (41/2x6!/2) 201 , 2061 2333 Southern Lumber Journal c 538 567 
Machine Desi (bi-w.) : 387 3815 3238 Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 1237 1306 
Machinery 194 1990 2090 Ss uthern Pc wer & Industry 3€ 498 613 
Maintenance (111/4x1114) (7x10 ad Southwest Builder & Contractor : 
units) 5 613 591 (w.) 3696 3780 
Marine Engineering/Log 1397 134] Space/ Aeronautics 2450 1927 
43 9 262 Steel (w.) 4847 4744 
™ 1816 Street Engineering 223 231 
809 Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 1391 1355 
1416 Telephony (w.) 2271 2214 
861 Texas Contractor (w.) ] 1892 1749 





ign Engineering 


824 Textile Industries” 120 143] 1419 
497 Textile World 133 2s 1377 1497 
1697 Timberman 89 693 685 
734 Tool Engineer 163 1752 1734 
Michigan Contractor & Buil 2 2505 Tooling & Production 89 J 975 1224 
Mid-West Contractor (w 32 1449 Traffic World (w.) 1610 145] 
Mill & Factory 212 2093 Wastes Engineering 21 15 320 281 
Mining Engineering 7 447 Water & Sewage Works 57 59 809 830 
Mining World 799 Water Works Engineering 48 52 625 638 
Missiles & Rockets 1532 Welding Engineer 58 63 653 714 
Modern Brewery Acé 5 555 Western Builder (w.) 200 2873 2749 
Modern Castings } 3 489 Western Construction 84 66 1110 959 
Modern Concrete 505 Western Industry 46 49 S96 599 
Modern Machine Shop (4!/2x61/2) 2169 Western Machinery & Steel World 92 92 1001 1136 
Modern Materials Handling 109 1364 Western Metalworking 50 58 560 618 
580 Wood Worker & Veneers and 
2261 Ply we od"* 48 51 517 611 


Modern Metals 
Modern Packaging 


M .dern Plastics ; y 2698 World Oil 135 142 1851 1942 


dern Railroads 4 1199 World Petroleum (9x12) 85 nas 82 1332 995 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 7 746 Total 27,849 25,337 288,871 278,573 
National Petroleum News 1514 

National Provisioner (w.) 1724 

National Safety News ) 831 

New England Construction (bi-w.) 4 1562 November Pages Pages to Date 
Nucleonics ye 1010 Product News group 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 61 5914 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 24d . 1231 Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
Package Engineering ’ 470 ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434”) . . not in standard 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 12 ¢ 838 7x10 pages. 

Pay ot In lustry . 434 Industrial Equipment News 752 756 7656 8022 
Paper Mill News (w.) : 1120 Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation 257 213 2555 2330 
ee eer eee Si: nq Jobber Product News & Jobber News 210 112 2255 1607 
Ti thc One taictcdaa 109 New Equipment Digest 72 632 7736 7374 
Petroleum Engineer 2402 ; , ‘ : 

Retesteee Refine 07 2427 nstruments & Apparatus News Sass 
Petroleum Week 1702 (bi-mo.) _— 1800 1596 
Ste ee ae ere 9 627 Product Design & Development 406 3955 4151 
ipe Line Industry ] tg <a soe 285 3566 

Pit & Quarry 1605 lransportation Supply ews _ 400 3 

Plant ; : 400 Total 2,631 

Plant Engineering 1756 

Plastics World 767 

Plating 2 599 

Power 1838 November Pages Pages to Date 
Power Engineering 7 827 Trade group 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Practical Builder 7 1319 


Printing Magazine 7 870 
ir Cc ioning Heatin« 
Proceedings of the LRE i 1713 Air Conditioning Heating 6 


‘see ane leew a Refrigeration News (w.) (10!4x14) *°156 123 1598 1569 
Production Equipment 362 American Lumberman & Building 
Driants Finishing (4/ox61/o) 2 993 Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 131 124 1558 1630 
Progressive Architecture 1690 American Paper Merchant 53 56 $24 576 
Public Works 1272 Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) 126 1861 1754 
Pulp & Paper ) 1396 Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 109 123 1376 1393 
Purchasing (bi-w.) 2 2825 Building Supply News 156 147. 2002 1970 
Purchasing News (bi-w.) 2 1142 Chain Store Age 
Purchasing Week (1014x1414) ‘ 55 324 Druggist Editions oe 54 841 830 
Quick Frozen Foods 7 1095 Executive Edition Combinations’ 129 32 437 394 
Railway Age (w.) 1271 General Merchandise 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 504 Variety Store Editions 62 62 1021 980 
Railway Purchases & Stores 852 Grocery Editions 785 89 1236 1314 
Continued on page 124 
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Different in two important ways... 


MACHINERY is the different metalworking magazine. 


Its unique editorial content covers plant operations from design to finish. 
It interests and attracts each member of the plant buying team at his level 
of interest. Page after page, month after month, MACHINERY holds his 
attention with the kind of information he’s looking for. Winning 
readership for your sales story! 


No shots are wasted, either. MACHINERY concentrates on the metal- 
working plants that do over 84% of the industry’s business. Directs 
your sales story where your greatest potential lies. Gives you an unbeat- 
able combination of factors-—editorial authority + buyer-reader interest 
+ sales-making circulation. 


MACHINERY is different. And vive la difference! 


Machiner Yo 


Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PREss ¢ 93 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 





Pages to Date 
1959 1958 


November Pages 
1959 1958 


ADVERTISING VOLUME. . 


continued from p. 122 


Class Group 





532 
1046 
689 
464 
786 
1433 
1464 
460 
1181 


College & University Business 56 52 
Y 

Dental Survey 112 101 

Fast Food 48 52 

Finance 38 32 

Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) Hospital Management 73 63 

(7x10 ad Hospitals (semi-mo.) 142 127 
Sneaeter tennis Industrial Marketing 148 128 
oni 5 ll-m r 1 ~ P a 

eg Inplant Food Management 4 38 

(7x10 ad units) 1 Ine 

ciiatiinee Wien Maieankel Interiors 108 109 

ick Big Ss Shorea Journal of American Medical Assn. 

Domestic Engineering nana ons 
M ‘ 2.791 (w.) 966 702 
Merchandising (9x12) Law & Order 4 49 

Electrical Wholesaling 7 _ , 3 ap 4 

~~ rs F tes Ex I t Medical Economics (41/4x634) (bi-w.) 47% 354 

arm wer Equipmen . : : 

: de a Modern Beauty Shop 103 

Florists’ Review (w.) 7 

Fue & Oj Modern Hospital 179 

Ga : r Pate Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) (4!/4x63/,) 39 392 

as neat ‘ c 197 
< - Nation’s Schools l 106 

Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 92 104 

Scholastic Coach 37 

School Executive-Educational 

Business 69 

School Management 59 

Volume Feeding Management 103 

4,386 


SI 
10 


WwW hnNIO~ 


LO Ih HON 


November Pages Pages to Date 
1959 1958 1959 1958 


wo 


Trade Group 





won 


rs 


units) 


— 
@ dO bY 


> 


Electrical 


Heat 
Geyer's Dealer 
Glass Digest 
Hardware Ags 
Hardware Retailer 
Hatchery & Feed 
Heating & Air 
vontractor 

Heating, Plumbing 


News 


Total 


1475 
1949 
1222 


Implement & 


Pages to Date 
1959 1958 


November Pages 


Export Group 1959 1958 





646 Agricultura de las Americas 38 3€ 468 
1401 American Automobile (2 editions) | 1647 
763 American Exporter (2 editions) 1433 
rvi y 1289 1226 Automotive World (2 editions) 920 
Jeweler 77 l 970 1079 Caminos y Construccion Pesada 2 3 347 
1590 1647 Embotellador (bi-mo.) 42 4 296 
1078 954 Hacienda (2 editions) : 
Business 98 1077 1083 El Hospital 
Industrial World (2 editions)” 
) y 35 Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Marketing 3 3° 386 362 Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
f 1544 1600 International Management 
2] 295 295 International Oilman 
ive Journal 84 1122 964 Petroleo Interamerican 
supplies 5! 47 651 561 Pharmacy International (2 editions) 
Dealer ) 124 1945 1893 Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
handising 5 «= «6S: 939-1033 rial (9%/4x14) (7x10 
Merchandiser 49 823 847 ad units) 
Equipment 2 30 438 487 Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3 
tion & Building Textiles Panamericanos 
World Construction 28 
World Mining 49 46 
Total 1,329 1,188 
i lisplay adve 
thlies 


avi 

Motor 
National 
Office Appliances 
Photographic Trade News (bi-w.) 
Plumbing & Heating 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 


VY 


Wholesaler 359 343 


Digest 


bs T " 

Super Market Mer Revista Indus 
Variety Store 
Farm 


AJ pet y 
w ester 


37 43 451 447 

4,406 4,290 55,479 $4,730 

The above figures include classified and 

Pages to Date less otherwise noted, all publications are mon 
1959 1958 standard 7x10" advertising pages 


November Pages 


Class Group 1959 1958 





Advertising Age (w.) (103/414) 2 433 304 3615 3327 §Includes special issue 
Requirements 64 68 671 647 
Funeral Director 64 60 638 654 
Motel 61 50 645 605 2T we 
2estaurant 73 93 796 836 
(7x10 3/16) 64 69 749 743 
(103/44x1534) *360 366 2590 2517 
59 62 584 499 


Advertising Estimated 
American 
American 
American 
Banking 
Billboard (w.) 
Buildings 
Chain Store Age 

Restaurant & Fountain Editions *65 70 493 480 


issues Used only to indicate a different 
Se ‘ 

ee issues 2 bh) = 
Three iss issues published during the 
‘Four issues : 
zs period, previous year. 
Five issues 


Does not include advertising in special 


“Paper Trade Journal . . November 1959 
figures include 5 pages in export supple 


Combination . . formerly named Chain 
Store Age—Administration Edition Com- 


“American Boxmaker . . year to date totals 
reflect publisher's correction of October 


1959 figures. 

‘Architectural Record . . year to date fig 
ures do not include advertising in Mid 
May "Record Houses” issue. Year-to-date 
1959 totals reflect publisher's correction. 
“Building Products . . November 1959 fig 
ure includes 2 pages in Western section; 
1959 total includes 44 Western pages. 
*Chain Store Age—Executive Editions 
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binations. 

“Consumer Packaging . . 
Packaging Parade. 
"Diesel Progress . . pages to date totals 
include 104 pages in 1959 and 95 pages 
in 1958 in “Diesel Engine Catalog,” issued 
in June. 

“Industrial World . . formerly 
American Exporter Industrial. 


formerly named 


named 


ment; 1959 total includes 40 export pages 
“Paperboard Packaging . . formerly named 
Fiber Containers & Paperboard Mills. 
“Textile Industries . . Special issue pub- 
lished in November 1958 not published 
this month. 

Woodworker & Veneers and Plywood . . 
Totals formerly reported separately for re- 
spective editions. 





LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their November, 1959 issues, 
listed alphabetically. 

1959 

~~ Pages 


Publication November To Date 


Advertising Age 68 
American City 
American Funeral 
Director 
American Machinist* 
Automotive News* 
Aviation Week* 
Bakers Weekly* 
Billboard* 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Chemical & Engineering 
News* 
Chemical Engineering* 
Coal Age 
Construction Bulletin* 
Construction Digest* 
Constructioneer* 
Control Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical World* 
Electronics* 
Engineering News- 
Record* 
Florists’ Review* 
Foundry 
Glass Digest* 
Graphic Arts Monthly 
Iron Age* 


1959 
e5 Pages 


Publication November To Date 


Jewelers’ Circular — 

Keystone ae 56 
Journal of the American 

Medical Assn.* 244 
Knitting Industry 

Weekly* 48 
Lumberman : 
Mechanical Engineering 
Michigan Contractor & 

Builder* 
Mid-West Contractor 
Modern Hospital* 
National Provisioner* 
Nucleonics 
Oil & Gas Journal* 
Paper Mill News* 
Pit & Quarry 89 
Power 79 
Printing Magazine 65 
Public Works 66 
Roads & Streets 
Rock Products 66 
Rocky Mountain 

Construction 74 
Sporting Goods Dealer 68 
Telephone Engineer“ 45 
Telephony* 168 
Texas Contractor“ 105 
Textile World J 59 
Timberman 51 
Western Builder* 515 
Wood Worker & Veneers 

and Plywood 1] 124 


“Estimated 





Chicago media group elects 
Grant's Dellow president 


= The Chicago Agency Media 
Group, a new organization formed 
to enhance the stature of media 
buying in the Chicago area, has 
elected Reginald Dellow,  vice- 
president and media director of 
Grant Advertising, president for the 
coming year. 

Other officers include Richard L. 
Rogers, media director of John W. 
Shaw Advertising, vice-president; 
Dolores Hagedorn, media buyer for 
Keyes, Madden & Jones, secretary; 
and Harry C. Pick, print media su- 
pervisor of Edward H. Weiss & Co., 
treasurer. 


Agricultural publishers name 
Ray T. Kelsey president 


= Ray T. Kelsey of Capper-Har- 
man-Slocum has been reelected 
president of the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association at the organiza- 
tion’s annual convention in Chicago. 

Other APA officers who were re- 
elected include G. P. Swanson, 
Northwest Farm Quad, vice-presi- 
dent; Irving W. Ingalls, American 
Agriculturist, secretary, and James 
E. Edwards, Prairie Farmer, treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Kelsey was also elected pres- 
ident of Farm Publication Reports 
Inc. Other new officers of FPR in- 
clude Tom Hickey, Nebraska Farm- 
er, vice-president; Thomas J. An- 
derson, Farm & Ranch-Southern 
Agriculturist, secretary, and W. B. 
Wiemers, Farm Journal, treasurer. 








Nonmetallic Minerals 
Facts and Figures 








PIT AND QUARRY FUBLICAT! 


This booklet will help you 
evaluate your 


Sales Potential 


in the basic 
Pit and Quarry Industries 


This multi-billion dollar industry 
provides the raw materials for most 
major industries, including the huge 
construction operation. 


The non-metallic minerals “Facts 
and Figures” booklet provides an 
analysis of over 40 basic materials, 
including cement, crushed stone, 
sand and gravel, lime and gypsum. 
It gives production tonnages, num- 
ber of each type of plants, growth 
and prospect. 


Annual tonnage production of 
minerals by the Pit and Quarry in- 
dustry is over double that of the 
combined coal and metal mining in- 
dustries. 


Here is a market in urgent need 
of heavy material handling and pro- 
cessing equipment. Its future pros- 
pect for expansion is unsurpassed. 

To cultivate business in this active 
market, advertise in PIT AND 
QUARRY. 





STA MAIL COUPON FOR 
* YOUR FREE BOOKLET 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Mail me a copy of your booklet without 
obligation. 


Name 
Firm_. 
Street_ 
 — 


Products: 


SSCOSSSSSSSSSSSSCSOSSSOOSCSESOEOSD 
SSCSCSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOE 
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Basic as ABC 


for top-level selling 


throughout the world... 


Tis Economist —universal as the Morse Code— 
reaches across national boundaries to the deci- 
sion-makers in all your world markets. 


For over a century, The Economist has been 
welcomed weekly into the highest places of in- 
dustry, commerce and government. Its informed, 
impartial commentary on current issues is relied 
on by top executives all over the world. 


To transmit your company image to this select 
group of leaders, you can’t choose a more power- 
ful medium than the magazine often referred to 


— 
A W as “the world’s most quoted journal’. ..The 


Economist. 


——— Circulation data on request 
\\ 4g 


East-West 
Menu Ps Wins 


‘g=€)| THE ECONOMIST 
Se ... weekly magazine of opinion 
—aeeeceastlatnaie Published in Britain...read throughout the world 


World Politics and Business 





























Represented in the United States by The Robert T. Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Bye exports of goods this year will 
likely top $19 billion. But in ad- 
dition to this, American plants over- 
seas will have sales totaling more 
than $30 billion. This means that 
total annual: overseas sales by 
American industry now add up to 
over $49 billion. While this figure 
may not seem impressive when 
measured against our gross national 
product of $465 billion, I should like 
to point out that our foreign sales 
alone are now equivalent to the 
gross national product of the United 
Kingdom—that they are twice the 
gross national product of Canada. 

The overseas demand for goods is 
there and it is growing steadily. But 
growth of international sales and 
profits will go to those companies 
taking an aggressive long-range ap- 
proach to the market, not only in 
their exports, but in their foreign 
operations as well. 

In our evaluation of the overseas 
job to be done, we must take into 
account that our world trade is 
changing. Our $19 billion exports of 
goods this year—an impressive fig- 
ure in itself—is now greatly sur- 
passed by sales from United States 
plants overseas. This new double- 
barreled trend calis for a reshaping 
of our advertising concept. We must 
now not only support a direct sales 
effort but help to establish a favor- 
able or corporate brand image for 
ourselves as a local manufacturer 
and citizen. We must recognize the 


Adapted from a talk before the St. Louis 
chapter of the Association of Industrial Ad- 


vertisers. 


A basic guide to 


International Advertising 


By Braxton Pollard 


changing role of international ad- 
vertising. 


The Right Approach 


D° not be misled by the often re- 

peated credo that advertising to 
overseas markets is a complicated 
and totally different endeavor em- 
ploying a high degree of hocus po- 
cus. Generally, your customers and 
your prospects are pretty much 
alike whether they are in Latin 
America, the Far East or in Europe. 
They are motivated by the same 
forces, have essentially the same in- 
terests and will respond in basically 
the same ways. They want to know 
something of your ability to serve 
their needs and how your product or 
services can help them with their 
problems. 

Appeals and techniques may vary 
somewhat for different areas of the 
world, but if you will study the 
wants, the needs and the ability to 
buy in each country and apply this 
knowledge to proved American ad- 
vertising principles, you will have a 
vital mass communication force for 
mass production and mass consump- 
tion in your overseas markets. 

I do not mean to imply that the 
same advertisements that succeed in 
the United States can be translated 
into a foreign language and made to 
succeed overseas. This is a tempting 
but disastrous pitfall that must be 
avoided. What I am talking about is 
a concept of advertising—the appli- 
cation of a thorough knowledge of 
the overseas market, the people, 


their needs and their wants—to the 
proved principles of American ad- 
vertising. 

American ingenuity and imagina- 
tion have developed advertising into 
a vital force that has helped bring 
us the highest standard of living at 
home—and the mass production and 
consumption that permits us to ex- 
port an enormous variety of goods 
and know-how to the outside world. 
Yet when it comes to overseas sell- 
ing, American manufacturers seem 
to forget most of what they have 
learned about advertising. The dif- 
ficulty appears relatively clear—and 
I believe easy to eliminate. We are 
still going after this market, in most 
cases, poorly organized, inadequate- 
ly staffed and with low budgets. We 
must upgrade our advertising both 
in volume and in effectiveness. The 
opportunities and the responsibilities 
for increasing the support for the 
overseas advertising job ahead rests 
squarely with those of us directly 
responsible for overseas sales and 
advertising. If top management is to 
give its overseas operation the same 
careful consideration it gives to do- 
mestic business, advertising man- 
agement must prepare itself to back 
its claim with tangible marketing 
facts and evidence of advertising 
effectiveness. 


The Right Staff 


be organizing your overseas adver- 

tising, no factor is more important 
than proper staffing. Here are cri- 
teria on which I believe every ex- 
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perienced sales manager for over- 
seas operations will agree: 


1. Select your personnel above all 
for their knowledge and success in 
the field of advertising. Use of for- 
eign languages and knowledge of 
overseas markets can be acquired 
more easily than advertising experi- 
ence. 


2. Choose the team for your over- 
seas organization with their full 
knowledge and cooperation. Do not 
merely switch a domestic trainee to 
overseas work and expect him to be 
effective. If he is not yet capable of 
handling domestic assignments 
without extensive supervision, he is 
almost surely not ready to under- 
take the added 
planning and tailoring a merchan- 
dising program to fit overseas con- 


responsibility of 


ditions. 


3. Train even your experienced ad- 
vertising personnel with care before 
expecting them to work effectively 
on your merchandising. 
While there is nothing insurmount- 


overseas 


ably complex about an overseas ad- 
vertising program, we must recog- 
nize that the job is a unique and 
specialized one, necessitating a 
thorough grounding in advertising 
principles, plus a working knowl- 
edge of the overseas field. If anyone 
has any ideas that advertising in 
foreign countries is merely a matter 
of utilizing advertising, 
they should abandon them at once. 


domestic 


4. One final warning to keep in 
mind when creating your. overseas 
marketing operations: The old prac- 
tice of reprinting or translating do- 
mestic advertisements for the pur- 
pose of offering to the world the 
merchandise that cannot be sold at 
home simply will not fit into today’s 
method of doing overseas business. 
This was a common practice 25 
years ago. But aggressive exporters 
have set new standards in recent 
years. If your overseas advertising 
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is to be productive today it must be 
coordinated closely with a carefully 
planned overseas distribution and 
sales program and geared to a spe- 
cific market. j 


Expert Market Research 


—_— the potential and the impor- 
tance of the overseas market so 
well defined, the need for increased 
market research becomes more ap- 
parent. Our own experience at home 
has taught us the value of finding 
out what products are needed or 
wanted in well defined markets— 
and what products can be _ sold 
profitably. 

Whether the advertiser has only 
one product or hundred, 
start by doing some plain, elemen- 
tary examining. Review your sales 
reports. Call on the advice and opin- 
ions of your overseas representa- 


several 


tives and your organization person- 
nel who travel overseas. Put down 
on paper all of the pertinent facts 
you are able to obtain, country by 
country. You will probably be 
amazed and delighted with the guide 


About the author 


you will have developed for plotting 
your advertising and promotion ef- 
forts. 

Domestically, we have progressed 
beyond trial and error in selling. We 
must use the same market research 
to eliminate fumbling abroad. Today, 
this need seems to have stimulated 
the flow of valuable market infor- 
mation. Leading international ad- 
vertising agencies with associates or 
offices overseas are doing an out- 
standing job of gathering market 
data. Market survey teams from the 
airlines, the steamship lines, the 
banks and the government are now 
compiling much valuable informa- 
tion. The progressive publications 
are answering the demands of their 
advertisers with vital data about the 
markets they reach. Still other de- 
velopments indicate that there is a 
critical need for more overseas mar- 
ket information and that a start is 
being made toward developing reli- 
able statistics for use in the overseas 
market. 

Despite the promising start that 
has been made by the international 
agencies, the real job of gathering 
the specific information necessary 
to each business rests with the indi- 
vidual company. Domestic patterns 
should be applied where practical 
to the market research 
program. Where vital statistics are 
lacking it may be necessary to go 
out and gather them, even if the in- 
itial cost is high. However, in Europe 
at least, service agencies (like the 


overseas 


Yontinued on page 130 





® Braxton Pollard joined Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, in 
1947 as a member of the central 





advertising department working 
on corporate advertising. He was 
manager of interna- 
advertising in 1954, in 
which job he is responsible for 
all of the company’s advertising 
outside the United States and for 
the coordination of all advertis- 
ing activities of its overseas sub- 


appointed 
tional 


sidiary companies throughout the 
free world, 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism, 
Mr. Pollard worked first for the 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. and then 
for the A. P. Green Co. (as ad- 
vertising manager) before joining 
Monsanto. 

















“Have 
brief case... , 


will 


travel!” 


Keep the benefits of brief-case selling but cut its costs and lift its efficiency by preceding your salesmen with 


advertising in the magazine the rea/ buyers in the Public Works market read—the consulting-city-county-state 
engineers on whose drawing boards purchasing originates. To them PUBLIC WORKS adds full coverage of 
the technical officials who head operating and maintenance departments for a double-barreled approach to a 


$115 Billion market. 


Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 
The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 
a brief brochure ‘‘Profitable Facts.”’ It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


p U 8 Li . @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


\ 
fe) R ie @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200. So. Broad St.. Ridgewood. WN. J. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING .. 


continued from p. 128 


A. C. Nielsen organization) are de- 
veloping along lines familiar to us at 
home. And in almost all areas, 
banks and advertising agencies are 
doing useful pilot studies which can 
be helpful in the early stages of 
overseas planning. But, no matter 
how the job is done, the most im- 
portant factor in overseas merchan- 
dising after the selection of a ca- 
pable staff is the development of 
reliable marketing data on each new 
area you enter. 

All of us have learned long ago 
that to speak a language success- 
fully, you must think in the lan- 
guage. Selling, and in turn advertis- 
ing, involves the same basic princi- 
ple. If we are to influence the people 
of any nation, we must learn to 
think in terms of their habits, their 
tastes, their characteristics, their 
abilities and even their prejudices. 


Human factors .. All of this is by 
way of pointing out the need for on- 
the-spot studies by the advertising 
staff of the human factors in over- 
seas markets. 

Actual visits with the native popu- 
lation, your sales representatives, 
their customers ind local advertis- 
ing agency personnel will tell you 
more than you could ever learn from 
bundles of correspondence over a 
long period of time. Even basic in- 
formation on markets and advertis- 
ing media is difficult to obtain in the 
international field but if you will 
learn to sit down with the natives 
and carefully and patiently explain 
your needs, the efforts will be amaz- 
ingly rewarding. To accomplish the 
best advertising job possible you 
will want to know what products 
can be advertised in what markets 
and, even more important, you will 
want to know everything possible 
about the people. Be careful to learn 
their national customs and beliefs. 
Simple violations of habits may 
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offend the prospect or mark you as 
so unknowledgeable as to be un- 
worthy of his business. On the other 
hand, by cleverly tying your appeal 
to local customs, you may-win a 
favorable reception and greatly en- 
large your sales. 

So, if you have good market data 
and if you know something about 
the people who make up your mar- 
ket, what they want to know and 
what impels them to buy, your 
products will take care of them- 
selves. All good overseas advertising 
like all good domestic advertising, 
begins with people—not products. 


Finding ideas . . Another type of 
research I should like to emphasize 
is research for ideas. It is vital to all 
of us if our advertising is to succeed. 
Whether we think of it this way or 
not, our advertising is actually con- 
cerned with selling ideas. 

The bugbear of creative or idea 
research is statistical tabulation. As 
Mark Wiseman, former director of 
the Laboratory of Advertising Anal- 
ysis, used to point out to his stu- 
dents: “The results of advertising 
research neatly clothed in percent- 
ages and arranged on a sheet of 
white paper are often as impressive 
as the synchronized Rockettes at 
Radio City Music Hall—and as in- 
human. Keeping a date with a row 
of statistics is quite as unsatisfac- 
tory,” he pointed out, “as keeping an 
emotional date with 50 girls who all 
look alike. The third one from the 
left may be a dream, once you get 
to know her.” 

So we must learn the relationship 
between research and ideas. The 
cold statistics of a research project 
offer little help to the creative ad- 
vertising man who wants to know 
what facets of a product to promote. 
But if the researcher can convey the 
shades of difference which influ- 
enced the likes and the dislikes and 
the specific reasons for each, he is 
prepared to select from among his 
product facts, those and only those 


which will enhance the likes and di- 
minish the dislikes. Therefore, we 
must learn to utilize research data, 
not for what they are statistically, 
but for what they mean and for 
what they can be made to do to tell 
a mentally stimulating and emotion- 
arousing story. 


Goals and Budgets 


At this stage of the planning pro- 
gram, the advertiser must ask 
himself this question, “What do I ex- 
pect my advertising to accomplish?” 
Many of us may differ on the ob- 
jectives, but by all means each ad- 
vertiser must decide what his ad- 
vertising is expected to do before 
going any further. 

Any discussion of advertising ob- 
jectives logically leads to the subject 
of appropriations or budgets which 
are an essential part of any adver- 
tising program and the methods of 
determining them. 

The most serious obstacle to good 
advertising budgeting is our failure 
to educate management adequately 
on the “how” and the “why” of the 
best use of the advertising force so 
that at the beginning, logical work- 
able and attainable advertising ob- 
jectives can be established and 
agreed upon. 

Because of this common failure, 
advertising budgets are too often ar- 
rived at by methods that are funda- 
mentally wrong in their approach to 
the problem. Appropriations are 
generally geared to the volume of 
sales rather than the explicit cal- 
culations of what will produce the 
greatest net return. Such systems 
seem more suited to promoting eco- 
nomic instability than to improving 
the company’s sales and income 
position. They operate on the false 
premise that sales produce adver- 
tising—that advertising is the re- 
ward of sales. 


Fit the budget to the job . . 
The size of the advertising budget 
should be governed by the task the 
advertising is expected to perform. 
The advertising should not be fitted 
to a predetermined appropriation. A 
lot of money is wasted on an adver- 
tising appropriation that is too large 
or too small for the task. 

The “task” method is particularly 
effective in overseas selling because 
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Yes, CPI-Management! From top bosses in the lab —to 
chief engineers in plant building, production and opera- 
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it necessitates the study of each in- 
dividual area and directs the appli- 
cation of effort where it will do the 
greatest good. With well-defined ob- 
jectives, and data on markets, costs 
and effectiveness of media, along 
with information on local conditions, 
the advertiser is likely to get more 
for his advertising money and do a 
more effective job than by any of 
the other commonly used methods 
of determining budgets. 

Overseas advertising, particularly 
industrial 
done on a long range basis. The time 
lag between planning and appear- 
ance is too great for cost control 
geared to the sudden fluctuations 
that often occur in overseas sales. 


advertising, has to be 


Currency problems, shipping strikes, 
temporary political conditions, credit 
obstacles or local trade barriers may 
have so disturbed a country or an 
area for a time as to make a sales 
figure a poor yardstick for deter- 
mining the amount of advertising. 


The Right Organization 


here are many and varied ways 

in which to handle international 
advertising. It is possible for an 
American company to handle its 
own overseas advertising within its 
own organization or to turn the re- 
sponsibilities over to the local sales 
representatives. However, the de- 
velopment of the international ad- 
vertising agency has reached such a 
high degree of efficiency that it 
would seem unwise to pass up the 
benefits to be derived from their 
knowledge of American advertising 
techniques plus the counseling and 
their 
staffs or agency associates. 

The practice of granting advertis- 


guidance of local overseas 


ing allowances to locai representa- 
tives for them to spend largely at 
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their own discretion is fortunately 
in the past among experienced over- 
seas traders. Today’s overseas mar- 
ket is too important to turn the ad- 
vertising over to the whims of local 
sales groups who may lack both the 
necessary knowledge of the com- 
pany and its products—and the 
proper concept of advertising. 


What about agencies? .. You 
may ask next: What about an ad- 
vertising agency for my overseas 
business? 

Fortunately, United States com- 
panies in the overseas markets have 
available today, the services of many 
of the foremost American advertis- 
ing agencies. These agencies fall in- 
to three general classifications: 
> First, is the domestic 
agency which does not have over- 


wholly 


seas offices or associate agencies but 
merely extends its domestic services 
to foreign countries through direct 
contact with overseas media. This 
type of agency, while having the ad- 
vantage of strong client-company 
and product background, obviously 
handicaps the client through its lack 
of association and firsthand knowl- 
edge of the overseas markets. 


>» The second type or classification 
of agency available to the overseas 
seller—and this group seems to be 
growing in number and in volume 
is the domestic agency operating on 
a global basis with company main- 
This type 
of agency arrangement should pro- 
vide the client with the closest pos- 
sible coordination of efforts. 


tained branch offices. 


> The third type of agency generally 
employed by the American foreign 
trader is the United States overseas 
or export agency which devotes all 
of its activities to the international 
field. The organizations in this field 
are fully staffed in all departments 
of agency operation but specialize in 
the field of foreign advertising. 


Instead of establishing and main- 
taining its own branch offices over- 
seas, this type of agency functions 
through local independent. advertis- 
ing agencies with whom it has 
formed an association. In some cases, 
the United States agency may uti- 
lize more than one local associate in 
a particular country because of a 
competitive product situation or be- 
cause of an agency specialization. 

Many of these foreign agencies 
which handle accounts locally for 
United States overseas agencies are 
large, and most of them are well 
staffed by able exponents of the 
most highly developed advertising 
and marketing techniques. Because 
these agencies are entirely local in 
character, point-of-view and _ in 
staffing, they are likely to bring the 
United States agency and its client a 
thorough and accurate understand- 
ing of the country and the people. 
As nationals of the country and 
with a superior use of the language, 
the account men usually have an 
advantage in being able to work 
closely and effectively with the local 
sales representatives. Men responsi- 
ble for accounts handled by such 
United States overseas agencies usu- 
ally make periodic trips to visit 
offices of foreign associate agencies 
and to discuss markets and plans 
with United States client sales rep- 
resentatives. 


Special combinations . . Many 
United States companies are today 
employing a combination of the 
agencies I have described here as 
one and three, with a high degree of 
success. A growing number of large 
and middie-size domestic agencies 
are making arrangements with spe- 
cialized export agencies on a mu- 
tually satisfactory basis. The do- 
mestic agency and the United States 
overseas agency work together on 
the international advertising of one 
or more of the domestic agency’s cli- 
ents. In export 
agency functions to all intent as the 


these cases, the 
overseas division of the domestic 
agency. The client has the advantage 
of the 
policies and products possessed by 
the domestic agency being used for 
overseas advertising plus the spe- 


intimate knowledge of his 


cialized foreign marketing, advertis- 
ing and merchandising knowledge 


and experience provided by the 




















overseas agency. Under this plan, 
the domestic agency avoids the ex- 
pense of establishing branch offices 
around the world, yet is able to pro- 
vide the client with expert world- 
wide advertising facilities and serv- 
ices. 

As you can see there is little 
lacking in advertising agency ma- 
chinery available to the United 
States manufacturer who wants to 
extend his operation overseas. And 
the agency service is getting better 
and more efficient as fast as both 
clients and agencies learn it is a 
profitable field and that success is 
not too difficult when they apply the 
same advertising know-how that 
has worked at home. 


Overseas Media 


AY discussion of advertising 

planning logically leads into the 
subject of media. This falls into two 
principal classifications—i nt e rna- 
tional media and local media. The 
first question to arise is whether the 
overseas advertiser should use 
United States published internation- 
al media or local publications? This 
gets us right back where we started 
—the need for considering what 
products can be sold to what mar- 
kets. There can be no logical gen- 
eralizations on local or international 
media. The best medium is that 
which reaches the people you want 
to influence, under the most favor- 
able circumstances and at the most 
economical rate. 


Magazines and business papers 
- «+ Periodicals published in the 
United States for distribution over- 
seas are generally referred to as in- 
ternational media and are of two 
types—general-audience and_busi- 
ness-trade. Such leading publica- 
tions as the many editions of the 
Reader’s Digest, Life International, 
Time International, Vision and 
Newsweek in the general audience 
class have in recent years achieved 
astonishingly high readership and 
editorial influence overseas. Many 
of us may regard this as something 
of a commentary on the caliber of 
the local publications. Perhaps I 
should point out here that most in- 
ternational publications should not 
be judged or evaluated on the basis 
of what we know about their United 


States counterpart. This can be mis- 
leading because in most cases, the 
audience level is different. 

Export trade publications such as 
Industrial World, International Man- 
agement Digest, Ingenieria Interna- 
cional have been the pioneer media 
which have contributed heavily to 
an extensive American market in 
foreign countries. Edited exclusively 
for the overseas audience, the im- 
portance and the influence of United 
States export trade publications in 
their particular markets can hardly 
be overemphasized. 

Local media may run the gamut 
from newspapers and trade publica- 
tions to radio and television but in 
few if any areas will these media 
have reached the caliber or impor- 
tance achieved in the United States. 


Newspapers . . Foreign newspa- 
pers both editorially and mechan- 
ically run from very bad to excel- 
lent. While local newspapers are 
perhaps among the best means of 
reaching the consumer in foreign 
countries, their use presents some 
problems. Particularly in Latin 
America and on the continent of 
Europe many newspapers are organs 
of group opinion rather than au- 
thentic and unbiased news media 
such as we have become accustomed 
to in the United States. In most 
areas reproduction standards are 
poor in comparison with our own. 

Nowhere in the world has the 
publication of trade magazines 
reached the proportions or the im- 
portance it has in the United States. 
Except for Great Britain, Canada, 
Western Germany and perhaps Ar- 
gentina there are few important 
trade publications. In many areas 
highly specialized trade advertise- 
ments appear in the daily newspa- 
pers. 


Direct mail . . Because of the ab- 
sence of good local media to reach 
a specialized field or limited area, 
the use of direct mail can be a val- 
uable medium. But just as at home, 
the success of direct mail depends 
largely on the quality of your lists. 
Good lists are difficult to build but 
they can be achieved by hard work, 
utilizing your own records and de- 
pendable trade directories. 

Radio, while not developed tech- 
nically or in format to the same 


extent as in the United States, is 
a strong force in many areas, par- 
ticularly Latin America. In 
European countries radio is gov- 
ernment controlled and programs 
are unavailable for commercial 
sponsorship. 

Television, while developing rap- 
idly in most areas of the world, is 
a major advertising medium in only 
a few countries such as Canada, 
England, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Brazil, Puerto Rico, Cuba and Mex- 
ico. As with radio many countries 
are nationalizing television and the 
medium is not always available for 
advertising. 

Outdoor 
many areas of the overseas market 
but not extensively. Many products 
or services are not applicable to this 
medium. In some areas government 
restrictions or high taxes limit the 


most 


advertising is used in 


use. 

Unlike the United States, cinemas 
or movie houses in many foreign 
countries utilize advertising slides 
or short commercial films. This me- 
dium is extensively used for suit- 
able products in sume areas but it 
represents a relatively minor form 
of advertising for American prod- 
ucts. 

When locally published media are 
known to be read by the exact 
groups we reach, there 
seems to be sound reason to prefer 
these media. For 
advertisers there are few publica- 


wish to 


most overseas 
tions that fall into this class. 

Many of our international pub- 
lications are particularly effective 
for reaching the people in overseas 
business, government and distribu- 
tion who can influence the purchase 
of the American products for in- 
dustry. But 
solve the problem on the basis of 
its own products and sales program. 
A thorough overseas job seems to 
call for both local and international 


each advertiser must 


media. 


The Language Problem 


he history of international ad- 

vertising is littered with stories 
of language boners. But actually, 
the difficulty is tremendously mag- 
nified. The problem is not especial- 
ly difficult. 
warned of the differences between 
the Spanish spoken in Mexico and 
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before you OK your schedules for another year consider this... 
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Cell your AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES representative before you 
OK your schedules for next year. He can arm you with meaningful 
facts to sharpen your decision. 





AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


APPLIED ENGINEERING FOR THE AREOSPACE INDUSTRIES 
A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa., SHerwood 8-2000 











Because of the international attention being paid today to the 
missiles race, the entire subject takes on overtones of excitement 
in never-never land. But somewhere in the midst of the fantastic 
theories about rockets and supersonic jets, advertisers must be 
looking for a direct path to their sales prospect. Out of the welter 
of claims made by the many media in this field this message is 
an attempt to help make advertising work where actual buying 
is done. 


To review the development of an air or space vehicle from 
dream to reality under the new “weapons system manager plan” 
consult the stages at right. Herein you will see that many thou- 
sands of engineers spend many millions of man hours working 
on aircraft and missiles problems that have only the faintest 
bearing on the selection of your product for purchase. In aiming 
your advertising where it will do the most practical good it seems 
commonsensical to choose the engineers who take up their work 
at Stages 2 and 3 as your prime targets. Because here and only 
here can a purchase decision have any meaning. Can your 
product be selected when only a theory has been established? 


fircraft and M ssiles 

It would be unusual if we were now to discuss any other maga- 
zine than AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES following this preamble. 
Obviously the image of the buying pattern established here fits 
exactly to the editorial direction and the circulation policy of 
A & M. And it’s no accident that these policies and direction 
coincide with the industry buying patterns since extensive re- 
search into aircraft and missile engineering and production was 
conducted for an entire year before the first issue of A & M 
appeared. 


Based upon the research findings, the editorial content of A & M 
is geared to an audience in Stages 2 and 3. Theory and generali- 
ties found in so many other industry publications are utilized 
only when they have a bearing on practicality so that articles in 
A & M directly relate to practical engineers who have a job to 
do. And continuing feed-back reader research tells us we are 
on target. 
Prurel Decision Studies {pai 

Now, in addition to offering advertisers a media vehicle that will 
work hardest where the actual buying is done in the aircraft and 
missile industry we can offer tangible evidence of purchase deci- 
sion buying power in the following basic marketing areas: 
Ferrous Metals; Tubing and Cable; Non-ferrous Metals; Plas- 
tics, Rubber, Other Non-Metallic; Castings and Forgings; Engi- 
neering Services; Sub-Assemblies; Plant and Equipment; Fuel 
Systems and Parts; Electronics and Electrical Parts; Hydraulic 
Systems; and Mechanical Components. 


these are the stages any air or 
space vehicle must go through 
from wren to reality. 


; 
; } 
tiieo etical 


Preliminary theoretical and scien- 
tific studies. Many thousands of en- 
gineering man hours and hundreds 
of technical personnel are involved 
to develop reports pointing to paper 
solutions of problems in aerody- 
namics, thermodynamics, cyrogen- 
ics, electronics, ballistics, medical 
science, etc. before a single piece of 
material, equipment, component or 
systems can even be considered. 


this is not where purchase deci- 
sions are usually made. 


From the extensive scientific re- 
search data produced by the thou- 
sands of scientists, engineers, and 
technical people, come the formulas; 
the design guide lines for the practi- 
cal designers, engineers, production 
engineers, and procurement people 
to give shape to theoretical projec- 
tion. These men determine feasibil- 
ity, producibility, and reliability of 
the “hardware” version of ideas. 


this is where decisions are be- 
ginning to be made. 


Once form, shape, method, physical 
requirements and practicality have 
been decided, practical design, en- 
gineering, production and procure- 
ment teams go to work building a 
prototype of the new air or space 
vehicle. Out of this “cut and fit 
stage” come specific recommenda- 
tions for the purchase of materials, 
systems, tools, fasteners, compo- 
nents—all of the basics that will go 
into the finished vehicle. And, deci- 
sions are almost never finalized since 
as many as 15,000 modifications a 
year can occur in the final prepara- 
tion of an air or space vehicle. 


this is where purchase decisions 
are completed. 
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the Spanish spoken in Argentina 
and between Chile and Venezuela 
or between the French used in 
France and in Belgium. Certainly 
almost language is full of 
colloquialisms. The problem is with 
us no less, in the United States. 
People in Georgia or Maine regu- 
expressions 


every 


larly use words and 
peculiar to their areas and per- 
haps unintelligible to the people in 
New York, who regularly use ex- 
pressions not readily comprehended 
by Americans on the west coast. 
But able writers can prepare their 
material so that it will be thorough- 
ly understood by everyone in every 
state. The English are even learning 
to write English that we can under- 
stand. And so.writers prepare ad- 
vertising copy that conveys exactly 
the meaning they want, to everyone 
using the language. 

In spite of the often mentioned 
bugaboos of idioms, figures of speech 
and basic differences in foreign 
language translations, excellent ones 
are not too difficult to obtain. Many 
publishers maintain qualified staffs 
and the foreign advertising agen- 
translations or 


cies do excellent 


even better—adaptations in the lo- 
cal language. 

Regardless of who does the orig- 
inal translations or adaptations it 
is best to rely on the advice of your 
local foreign representative as far 
as possible. He can give invaluable 
assistance. He not only knows the 
language but also your products and 
company. By all means use him for 
field checks. 


Advertising Control 


he question of home office con- 


trol versus local control in- 
variably comes up in the consider- 


ation of any overseas advertising 
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program. This controversy is so old 
and has been discussed so much 
there would hardly seem to be any- 
thing to be added. Both the concept 
and the techniques of United States 
advertising have advanced too far 
to risk turning the job over to 
foreign representatives for execu- 
tion and placement. 

Certainly local adaptations of ad- 
vertising for specific uses are de- 
sirable. The assistance of local rep- 
resentatives is to be encouraged, 
for these people are likely to be 
able to guide us best in conforming 
to the habits and the peculiarities of 
market. However, 
should 
means determine the policy and 
maintain the control. It is unthink- 
able for American business in go- 
ing after this increasing overseas 
market to delegate the interpreta- 
tion and presentation of the com- 


a particular 


home management by all 


pany, its ideas, its policies and the 
product itself to anyone thousands 


of miles away. 


It's Ideas That Count 


ust as at home, most of the effec- 

tive overseas advertisements are 
based on appealing ideas. After all, 
what people actually buy are ideas. 
To sell we must stimulate ideas for 
using our materials or create the 
idea in the mind of the reader that 
he would like to do business with 
us. The ads must be noticed and they 
must convey these ideas. Contrary 
to what many people believe, our 
customers overseas are a_ highly 
imaginative lot, attracted and in- 
fluenced by new appeals, layouts 
and designs. If your overseas ad- 
vertising is to succeed fully, it has 
to be new, fresh and brimming 
with ingenuity and _ creativeness. 
Too much money is wasted today 
on advertising that is dull, un- 
imaginative and stamped with the 
marks of sameness and mediocrity. 
It is the unusual, imaginative adver- 
tising that our overseas prospects 
will notice and follow. 

If we will utilize our American 
advertising skills and experience to 
develop imaginative and creative 
advertising—and if we will support 
each campaign with long range 
planning and realistic budgets, ad- 
vertising will stimulate overseas 
market growth even more than it 
has the growth of our economy. #& 
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IM Encyclopedia booklets 
for permanent reference 


The 11 most recent installments in the “IM Encyclo- 
pedia of Marketing” series, including “A Basic Guide 
to International Advertising,” which appears on these 
pages, are available in handy 6x9” booklet form for 
filing in your permanent reference library. The follow- 
ing booklets are available at 50¢ each (quantity price available) from 
Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 


R501 . . How to Change a Trademark 

System for Organizing a Marketing Library 
Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing 

Basic Guide to Technical Publicity 

Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company 
Basic Guide to Communicating Facts & Statistics 
Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks 

Basic Guide to Low-Budget Films 

Basic Guide for Developing Publicity 

Basic Guide to Business Anniversary Celebrations 
Basic Guide to International Advertising 
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Write for Samples — 

Specify APCC Hi-Fold Cover for 

your next job. You'll be pleased 

— and you'll save money. In the 
meantime, write for plain and 
printed samples of this new, ver- 

satilc, economy cover. Address — 

THE APPLETON COATED PAPER CO. 
1203 N. Meacle Street 

Appleton. Wisconsin 
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informative, entertaining . 


sheet and tinplate. The 


describes the life of the London cab driver, who “‘nips’’ smartly 
in front of you at the lights in a cab made of RTB steel sheet.’’ 


Ingot Pictorial 


English metal producer improves 
employe relations at the cinema 


. Each film tells, in an interesting 
and entertaining way, of the various uses of the company’s 
“still’’ at left is from a film which 





Richard Thomas and Baldwin Ltd., British metal-producing com- 
pany, boosts employe morale by showing films of its customers’ 
products at the movie houses in its plant communities. 


By D. A. Gladwell 

Publicity & Films Manager 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd. 
London, England 


gp How can you dramatize an un- 
dramatic product to employes so 
they'll take a greater interest in 
their work? Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins Ltd., British metal-pro- 
ducing firm, has done it with a film 
series, shown in local movie houses 
of RTB plant communities. 

The series—called “Ingot Pictori- 
al’—has been highly successful. 
Here’s how it works: 


Products lack glamor .. RTB has 
some 25,500 employes, all more or 
less engaged in the production of 
steel sheet and tinplate. These prod- 
ucts, when they leave the works, are 
about as spectacular as sheets of pa- 
per. They are flat; they have no 
color. If they have any shape, other 
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than that of being flat, they aren’t 
good products. 

The prime objective of “Ingot Pic- 
torial” is to show our employes, their 
families and friends how other peo- 
ple depend on our product, put 
glamor into it, and make it into all 
sorts of wonderful shapes, colors, 
moving things, etc. 


Lack reading habit . . Why films? 
Certainly we have our publications 
—our newspaper, magazine and var- 
ious other items. But, there is a 
considerable percentage of persons 
in a basic industry who do not have 
the habit of reading. 

Quite a lot of these persons like to 
see their work going on in pictures, 
and they like to show the fruits of 
their labor to their families and 
friends. 


Why cinemas? . . Now, how are 
we going to make sure that the peo- 


Narration for the scene from which the “‘still’’ at right is taken 
goes, ‘“The coming of the steel railway coach has not only 
sold a lot of RTB steel sheet, but has also made life easier 
for the carriage cleaner. Unfortunately, it seems the behavior 
of the traveling public still leaves something to be desired.’ 


ple for whom the films are made are 
going to see them? 

Showing them in the plant cafe- 
teria won’t work. People want to eat 
there, not watch films that the man- 
agement wants them to see. 

We once tried a mobile unit, a 
daylight cinema projection van 
which went around from plant to 
plant showing the films at specific 
times. The results varied, but for the 
most part were mediocre. English 
weather being what it is, people 
didn’t want to stand out in the open 
looking at a van. And the timing for 
tea breaks and that sort of thing was 
very difficult indeed. After a time, 
we decided that the van was not 
worth what it was costing us. 

Only one thing remained, and that 
was the local cinema. We found that 
when we approached them, they 
were very receptive to the idea of 
showing our films, as long as the 
films were a sort of local newsreel. 

But, the cinemas were, of course, 
in business; and they couldn’t afford 
simply to publicize our company’s 
activities unless some benefit ac- 
crued to themselves. This meant that 





Customer's product . . Narration for this 
scene explains how ‘’the peace and quiet 
of the countryside is within reach of 
anyone who owns one of these angry- 
buzzing contrivances (bodywork of RTB 
steel sheet).’’ 


we had to look very carefully to 
their box offices; we had to make 
our films in such a way that they 
were good entertainment even for 
those who were not particularly in- 
terested in our cornpany. 


Programing .. Here then, is what 
we show: We make up 20-minute 
films, each consisting of two reels 
Each film shows four or five differ- 
ent facets of the use to which steel 
sheet and tinplate is ultimately put. 

Taking a typical recent issue of 
four items: one item deals with the 
making of the household cistern and 
its use; another deals with the min- 
ing of tin ore in Cornwall (one of 
the only two tin mines left in this 
country); the third item deals with 
the canning of beer; and the final 
one is a little romp about the Veter- 
an Car Rally from London to Brigh- 
ton, showing the change from cars 
of 50 or 60 years ago to the modern 
streamlined convertible. 

Against that, a more recent issue 
has as a first item the building, 
launching and sailing of the May- 
flower replica, Mayflower II. The 
second item has no connection with 
our works or our products, but deals 
with the most poular sport of our 
employes—fishing. The third item 
shows how electrical steel in par- 
ticular, and other forms of sheet, are 
used in deep sea trawling. The last 
item is, again, a light-hearted one 
about young people who go off on 

Continued on page 140 





This booklet can 
help increase 
your business. 
Write for 

your free 


copy today. 


Packaging is 


big business 


biggest market! 


@ Paperboard is the giant that dominates the great packaging 
industry. It is a growth industry. Depression-resistant, 
because 35% of paperboard goes into food containers. . . the 
balance into solid, every-day necessities consumed with little 
variation in boom or depression. 

Paperboard has unique attributes for mass-production 
packaging. It weds well with films, foils and other materials... 
with automatic machinery for handling, filling, transporting, 
storing ... with self-service impulse selling... and with 
convenience for today’s busy housewife. 

The materiais, machines and methods employed by 
management in the technology, production, distribution 
and marketing of all types of paperboard packaging form the 
complex industry that is recognized by leading economists 
as the nation’s business barometer. 

Men who make paperboard 
packaging read PAPERBOARD Pa De rb Od rd 
PACKAGING . .. your most 
effective communication to your 


most important prospects. Pa C Ka 3 , ‘ 8 
T. M. 
© » 
Sa 200. coe ons e*ACing 





Board Products 

Publishing Co. 

228 North LaSalle St 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-6870 
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"NEXT TIME 
LL BUY aang 


ENGINEERS 
make the buying decisions! 


Engineering Society Publications 
offer exclusive no-waste 

coverage of 195,000 engineers who 
specify and buy for industry: 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

JOURNAL OF METALS 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


MECHANICAL CATALOG 
MINING ENGINEERING 


What is — 


x ©) H0}—) 2) OO) 050) 09 
0) 05 {01 0) 7:0 (0), fala 


Va "date bane lel=t-mih ake lem aal-iareldal-ig 
circulations don't...can't...do? 
ls it something NEW? Is it audited? 
, Where can you get it? 
Write Box 565, Industrial Marketing 
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INGOT PICTORIAL . . 


continued from p. 139 


scooter-type vehicles and enjoy this 
new form of sport. 


Accepted, but not by all .. Our 
film magazine is now accepted in 
our works areas as part of the nor- 
mal prograrns in the smaller cine- 
mas. 

When I say, “in the smaller cine- 
mas,” you will understand, no doubt, 
that the large circuits, such as the 
Odeon and the ABC rely for their 
booking on a centralized office in 
London, where the booking people 
concerned cannot imagine how any 
local interest can excite people in 
our works neighborhoods. 

One of our middle-weight circuits, 
the Essoldo Circuit, does, however, 
realize the value of the films. But, 
they do insist that we cut it to one 
reel instead of two. 

(I should make it clear that ex- 
cept for a legal token in the form of 
a nominal payment of one guinea 
—$2.94, U.S—per annum to pre- 
serve the copyright of the screen, 
no money is exchanged between 
RTB and the exhibitor.) 

How many persons do we reach? 
By showing the films in cinemas, 
our estimated audience is at least 
750,000 a year, and it may well ex- 
ceed one million. 


Other distribution . . Apart from 
the purely cinema distribution, we 
put copies of our films in what we 
call non-theatrical libraries, where 
copies are borrowed regularly by 
those who run projectors in schools, 
trade associations, business clubs, 
and so forth. Borrowings of the 
films in this category run at some 
15 copies per month the year round. 
This means we achieve a further 
audience of anything from 25,000 to 
50,000 persons a year. 

Just one more use of our film 
magazine, the worth of which will 
not be generally realized for some 
years: Because of “Ingot Pictorial,” 
we have on film in our vaults a 
unique history of the company and 
the development of various uses of 
our products going back some eight 
or nine years. Here is a fund of li- 
brary material from which the com- 
pany and industry can draw for- 
evermore. x 























marketing 
research 


10% OVER 1959 


M-H expects 1960 
capital spending to 
total $37.3 billion 


# Industry will spend $37.3 billion 
for new plants and equipment in 
1960, according to the findings of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.’s an- 
nual fall survey of capital spending. 

This is a 10% increase over the 
amount estimated for 1959, Dexter 
M. Keezer, vice-president and di- 
rector of the New York publishing 
company’s economics department, 
announced. He added, however, that 
much capital spending previously 
earmarked for 1959 will be carried 
over to 1960 because of the steel 
strike. 

Other major findings of the cap- 
ital spending survey include: 





® Manufacturing companies plan to 
increase spending by 19% in 1960 to 
a total of $12 billion. These com- 
panies already have plans to spend 
$11.2 billion in 1961. 


e Business now plans to raise over 
$6 billion in the money market to 
finance 1960 capital expenditures. 
But, over 80% of the financing 
planned by the reporting companies 
will come from retained earnings 
and depreciation reserves. Manu- 
facturing companies expect to fi- 
nance nearly all their planned ex- 
penditures from these internal 
sources. 


@ The chemical industry, which will 
spend $1.2 billion in 1959, plans to 
increase expenditures 24% in 1960, 
and already has plans for an addi- 
tional 2% increase in 1961. 


e The machinery industry now 
plans to spend $1.2 billion in 1960, 
and nearly the same amount in ’61. 


© Electrical machinery companies, 
the auto-truck-parts industry, the 
paper and pulp and rubber manu- 


facturing industries all plan gains 
of more than 20% in expenditures 
in 1960, compared with 1959. 


® Most non-manufacturing indus- 
tries plan to spend more in 1960 
than in 1959, but in the majority of 
the cases, the planned increases are 
smaller than those of the manufac- 
turing industries. 


e The petroleum industry expects 
to spend slightly less than in 1959. 
Production expenditures show a 
planned decline of 4%; refining 
plans a 9% increase, and marketinz 
expects to be up 7%. 


@ Mining companies, on the aver- 
age, also indicate a decline in ex- 
penditures next year. In this group 
only iron ore companies plan to in- 
crease spending in 1960. 


e The transportation (airlines, 
shipping, buses and trucking) and 
communications industries plan an 
increase of 14% in spending next 
year. 


® Commercial companies report a 
record amount for 1960: $8.6 billion 
compared with $7.9 billion in 1959 
and $8.2 billion in ’56, the previous 
peak. 


e Electric and gas utilities indicate 
they plan to spend $6.1 billion in 
1960, a 3% rise over 1959. 


e The largest increase in sales vol- 
ume predicted by any industry for 
1960 was made by the steel indus- 
try: up 25% over 1959. This, pre- 
sumably is based on an expected 
large inventory build-up by steel 
users. 


© The auto, trucks and parts indus- 
try expects sales to increase 15% in 
physical volume next year. 


® Sales gains of 11% are anticipated 
by both the machinery and electrical 
machinery industries. 


@ Companies in every major man- 
ufacturing industry expect their 
sales to be higher in 1960 than in 
1959. The average physical volume 
increase expected is 9% over ’59. 


Davison’s ‘Textile Blue Book’ 
lists mills, dyers, etc. 


# The 94th edition of ‘“Davison’s 
Textile Blue Book,” listing 8,470 
textile plants, is available from 


Davison Publishing Co., Ridgewood, 
N.J. The deluxe office edition costs 
$9.75 fob Ridgewood; the smaller 
edition, $7.25. Both editions contain 
the same information. 


HARDIN SAYS .. 





Slew of surveys by 
publications lowers 
industry’s response 


= “The slew of poorly structured, 
loaded, promotional research sur- 
veys being heaped on industry by 
business papers is wearying the in- 
dustrial respondent,” says David K. 
Hardin, executive vice-president of 
Market Facts, Chicago. 

Speaking to the industrial group 
of the Chicago chapter of the 
American Marketing Association, 
Mr. Hardin explained that whereas 
the average consumer is surveyed 
only about once every four years, 
the industrial executive is queried 
on the average of once every two 
or three weeks. 

A large proportion of these ques- 
tionnaires mailed to industrial ex- 
ecutives, he said, are sent out by 
business papers for purely promo- 
tional purposes; and many of these 
are so poorly structured that the 
results are meaningless. 

While admitting that not all busi- 
ness paper conducted surveys are 
loaded, Mr. Hardin said that the in- 
dustrial researcher must take steps 
to prevent those that are from 
wearing out the welcome of all sur- 
veys. He advised that company re- 
searchers incoming ques- 
tionnaires and cull out all except 


screen 


“legitimate” ones. 

Mr. Hardin also spoke of the 
need for research to report directly 
to the company’s top officer, and 
not to a functionary such as the 
sales production man- 
ager or finance executive. 


manager, 


The reason, he said, is that the 
functionary has a tendency to use 
research to prove a selfish point. 

Mr. Hardin explained that the re- 
search man working under any of 
these three officials might be pres- 
sured into doing prejudiced re- 
search. Mr. Harding stated that if 
research isn’t causing trouble for 
some top functionary, it isn’t doing 
its job. 7 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
is the one dynamic national 
magazine that's moving ahead 
fastest because its  staff-de- 
veloped ‘‘how to” editorial con- 
tent is accepted and read as 
‘most helpful’’ by more practi- 
cal management and operating 
men — the men who make the 
buying decisions — in the mul- 
ti-billion lumber-furniture-wood- 
working market. 
Mere and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
te sell these men — the right 
people in the right places. Its 
advertising volume for the full 
year of 1959 was over 15% 
ahead of the a period 
in 1958 —— compared with a de- 
cline for seven other papers in 


the field combined, based on lotest 
available data. 


U. S$. Census of Manvfactures (1954) 
shows 41,990 establishments, of which 
9,758 produce 85% of total valve 
added. 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS Coverage 
Among Plants That Produce 
85% of Value Added 

9,758 
Plants* 
wwe (U.S 


TOTAL Census) 


Millwork, Sash & Door 
890 


Products and Industri- 
al Firms with Wood- 
working Operations .1432 
Total Mfg. 
Others 


Total Paid and 
*With 20 or more employees, accounting for 
84.4% of Value Added 


Put this fast-moving magazine to 
work ... selling for you... now! 


woop & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 4 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, ‘ill. 
Financial 6-7788 
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marketin 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


1201/Circle on Readers’ Service 
Study reveals chemists’ role 
in industrial research labs 


For a research and development mar- 


ket currently estimated at $12 billion 


yearly, this 12-page booklet outlines the 
role of chemists in private and public 
laboratories. 

Prepared by Analytical Chemistry, 430 
Park Ave., New York 22, the report als« 
contains statistics on chemical vs. other 
research scientists, with datu grouped 


by industry classification. 


1202/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market potential analyzed 
among paperboard producers 


Sales, investment and plant population 
of paperboard mills cre included in the 
16-page, file-size folder prepared by Paper- 
board Packaging. 228 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago l. 

Also included is a comparison of sales, 
investments and paperboard plants with 
corrugated and fibre container plants, car- 
ton plants, can and tube manufacturers, 


etc. 


1203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canada as a market 


analyzed statistically 


Data from the 1959 ‘Survey of Markets 
and Business Year Book,” are included 
in this eight-page, file-size folder which 
contains an editorial and statistical re 
view of Canadian market areas, popula- 
tion trends and similar marketing data. 

Produced by Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd. 481 University avenue, 
Toronto, the folder also includes an 
analysis of the legal requirements in- 
volved for foreigners selling in Canada. 


1204/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

R & D effects on purchasing 

reported for original equipment 
Future trends and current practices in 

development activities, 

among a cross section of the nation’s hard 


research and 


goods manufacturers, are outlined in a 
report released by Industrial Laboratories, 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 

Based on a study conducted by an in- 
dependent research organization the re- 
port presents statistics on R&D person- 


nel's verified influence on purchasing. 


1205/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brand preferences reported 
for electronic components 


Preferences for specific companies’ elec- 
tronic components, as indicated by a mail 
questionnaire sent to electronic design 
engineers, are reported in this 63-page 
analysis prepared by Electronic Design, 
830 Third Ave., New York 22. 

Data are grouped by type of product 
and include names of companies men- 
tioned by design engineers as those they 
would consider in planning purchases of a 


given electronic component. 


1206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Report buying influence in 
chemical manufacturing plants 


This survey covers buying influences 
related to 41 industrial product-types and 
services including chemicals and raw ma- 
terials, plant processing equipment, truck 
transportation equipment, etc. 

Released by Chemical Week, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, the survey also 
contains statistics on purchasing authority, 
with data grouped by job responsibilities 


and functions. 


1207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Marine construction market 
seen headed for upswing 


Naval shipbuilding, the cargo ship pro- 
gram, and rivers and harbors craft con- 
struction programs are described in this 
four-page, filesize folder prepared by 
Marine Engineering/Log, 30 Church St,, 
New York 7. 

Outlays for pending programs are in- 
cluded in chart and graph form, with 
additional data on volume of unfinished 


work in private yards. 


1208/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market trends and size charted 
for industrial textile buyers 


Purchasing requirements and changing 
trends in usage of industrial textiles are 
outlined in this 40-page booklet released 
by Daily News Record, 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. 





Included are tables showing consump- 
tion of fibers in specific industrial end 
uses, plus graphs showing recent trends 
in the use of substitute materials within 
major textile-using industries, 


1209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Purchase and production data 
cited for nation’s seed growers 


Trends in the sale of agricultural seed, 
plus a description of the men and organ- 
izations comprising the seed market are 
included in this file-size presentation re- 
leased by Seedsmen’s Digest, 1910 W. 
Olmos Dr., San Antonio 1, Texas. 

Also included are detciled statistics on 
usage and average retail prices of all 
important kinds of seed sold in the United 
States, 


1210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Water well drilling activity 
reported on geographical basis 


Based on statistics of the U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, this reprint contains an esti- 
mate of water well construction activity 
and geographical distribution of drilling 
throughout the United States in 1956 and 
1957. 

Prepared by Water Well Journal, Box 
222, Urbana, IL, the report includes data 
with states ranked according to amount of 
drilling activity. 


1211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
1960 Texas construction 
outlined in report 


Federal expenditures to be made in 
Texas in 1960, plus authorized state out- 
lays for highway and road maintenance, 
as well as city spending on municipal 
construction and services, are included in 
this 22-page file-size booklet. 

Prepared by Texas Contractor, P. O. 
Box .1706, Dallas, Tex., the booklet also 
includes a financial statement showing the 
Texas building program for fiscal 1960, 


— 
, 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


1212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Semiconductor sales trends 
charted in descriptive folder 


Transistor, semiconductor diodes and 
rectifier sales trends, for a period covering 
the years 1952 to 1962, are charted in this 
folder prepared by Semiconductor Prod- 
ucts, 300 W. 43rd St, New York 36, N. Y. 
Transistor sales data are grouped by 
source of consumption. 


1213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Wall map shows state census 
of electrical equipment buyers 


This sales «a 1 marketing map shows 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


0912 


Please send me the following 
research and media data . ; 


1201 1202 1203 1204 
1205 1206 i207 1208 
1209 #1210 1211 1212 








* Send for these free selling tools 


the state-by-state iistribution of 21,000 
employing electrical contractors and 2,314 
verified wholesalers. 

Prepared by Contractors’ Electrical 
Equipment, 172 South Broadway, White 
Plains, N. Y., the data are based on 
census repots, and grouped according to 
company size, 


1214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Catalog improvement methods 
outlined in compact booklet 


Tricks of promoting maxiinum use of 
your cataleg, hints on paper selection, 
and use of tab indexes are highlighted in 
a 16-page, pocket-size booklet prepared 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





1213 1215 1216 


PRODUCTS SOLD 





1217 1219 1220 





Se rite ee em me ee me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es ee ee ee ee 


ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond March 15, 1960 





MARKETINi} AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


by G. J. Aigner, Co. 426 S, Clinton &t, 
Chicago. 

Also included is a section on selection 
of type faces, ai well as ideas for gim- 
mick mailings and dealer promotion, etc. 


12165/Circle on }iieaders’ Service Card 
Forecast for metalworking 
analyzes growth to 1962 


This eight-page report contains estimates 
of capacity, production, research and cap- 
ital spending fer the three basic metal- 
working industries, between now and 
1962. 

Prepared by American Machinist, 330 
W. 42nd &t., New York 36, the report con- 
tains specific datz on 10 basic subdi- 
visions of the over-all industry. 


1216/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Trends and statistics 
offered on railroad market 


Retilroad market trends and develop- 
ments are outlined in this 20-page, pocket- 
size booklet prepared by The Pocket List 
of Railroad Officials, 424 W. 33rd St., New 
York 1, N. Y. 

Added to @ market analysis the book- 
let includes sections on research and 
other aids to suppliers, railroad buying 
and. test procedures, and comparative sta 
tistics for income, purchases, selected op 
erating expenses and investment in ma- 
line-haul 


chinery and tools for 50 leading 


railroads. 


1217/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Employe recreation programs 
analyzed as equipment market 


Company spending for equipment used 


in employe recreation programs is de- 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
Pisst Clase Permit No, 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill, 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


tailed in this survey report released by 
Employee Recreation, 575 Lexington Av., 
New York 22. 

Data are grouped by company size, vol- 
ume of expenditures, and types of sports 
and recreational équipment purchased by 
a cross section of U. $. companies. 


1218/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Buying influences and volume 
reported for metalworking plants 


Identifying the composition of the 
“metalworking industries”—what they are, 
make, and buy—this 30-page, filesize 
booklet also describes buying influences 
within metalworking plants. 

Released by Machinery, 93 Worth St., 
New York 13, N. Y. the booklet contains 
data grouped by four-digit SIC codes. In 
addition there is information on plant, 
manpower and manufacturing volume 
concentration in the industry. 


1219/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
U.S. boating dealers profiled 
in statistical summary report 


Covering dealer patterns and practices, 
this 32-page booklet was prepared by 
Boat & Motor Dealer, 8150 N. Central Park 
Ave., Skokie, Ill. 

Included in the report are data on 
products handled, when purchases are 
made, from whom, the size of the im- 
mediate market and types of promotions 
used by the dealers 


1220/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Volume and market distribution 
reported for all construction 


Describing the construction market and 
how it is divided according to size, this 
eight-page booklet was prepared by Con- 
tractors & Engineers, 470 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Charts and graphs illustrate outlays for 
building and non-building construction. In- 
formation is also included on equipment 
ownership among contractors. 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of materia] 
mentioned on these pages. 








December 


8- 9..Mississippi Valley Farm Equip 
ment Association meeting, Shera- 
ton-Jefferson, St. Louis. 


14-15... Material Handling Institute annual 
meeting, Savoy-Hilton Hotel, New 
York. 


27-30..AAAS exposition of science and 
industry, Chicago. 


27-30..American Statisi.cal Association, 
Shoreham, Washington, D.C. 


28-30... Educational theatre photographic 
exhibit, Statler-Hilton Washing- 


ton, D.C, 


January 


17-21 .. National Association of Home Build- 
ers show, Coliseum, Chicago. 


18-20 .. Ontario Hotel 
show, Royal York Hote 
Canada. 


18-21.. American Road Builders Associa 
tion show, Netherland-Plaza, Cin 


cinnati. 


19-21.. Northwest Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion show, Auditorium, Minnecay 


olis. 


25-27... Northwest Retail Lu 
sociation show, Statler Hilton 


New York. 


25-28.. Plant maintenance and engineer- 
ing show, Convention Hall, Phila- 


delphia. 


29- 7..Texas ranch and farm show, Ex- 
hibit Building, Fort Worth. 


30- 3.. National automobile dealers equip- 
ment exhibition, Shoreham, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


February 


1- 4..Southwest heating and air condi- 
tioning exposition, Memorial Audi- 


torium, Dallas, Tex. 


5- 7..Home Improvement Products Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


7- 9..Memphis “cotton states” gift, jewel- 
ry and stationery show, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


7-10... Chicago Dental Society show, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 


8-10..National congress of operating 
room nurses, Statler Hotel, New 
York. 


10-11..Lumber Dealers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania show, 
Penn-Sheraton, Pittsburgh 


March 


8- 9..Illincis Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation, products and equipment 
show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


Biennial Electrical Industry Show, 
Lighting Exposition and Confer- 
ence, Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 


Angeles. 


ASTE toc 


vention, 


1 show and annual 
x 


Jetroit. 


’ 
25th Annual International Distribu- 
tion Congress and Business Aids 
* Show, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


23-27.. American Textile Machinery Ex- 
position, the Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

July 

10-15..FGJA Annual Meeting and Exhibit, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

September 

6-16.. Production Engineering Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

October 


-» American Textile Machinery Ex- 


Textile Hall, Greenville, 


17-21... National Metal Exposition and Con- 
gress, Trade and Convention Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia. 











when YOU 
=> dalieli' 

in 
CHICAGO 
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do... 


More Chicago manufacturers 


use ‘‘General Exhibits’’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer,, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost, 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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NOW 


EDITIONS . 


Construction Digest has always 
been first with construction news at 
the local level. Now expanded circu- 
lation and news coverage has made it 
necessary to split each issue of Con- 
struction Digest into two separate edi- 
tions. East Edition serves Indiana, 
Kentucky and Ohio; West Edition 
serves Illinois and Eastern Missouri. 


Editorial and advertising content in 
each edition is tailored to the area it 
serves, and dealer or distributor signa- 
tures keyed to either edition can be 
included at no extra cost. 


Complete coverage of the public 
works and engineered construction 
market throughout this 4)4-state area 
is a must for everyone selling the con- 
struction industry. In this $12-billion 
market 12,000 people read and de- 
pend on Construction Digest .. . as 
they depend on no other publication! 


REMEMBER . . . IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY ALL BUYING IS LOCAL 


Ou 


(onstruction J)icGEsT 


P.O. Box 1074, INDIANAPOLIS oe” hg 


7603 Forsyth Bivd., $T. LOUIS 5, MO. 


. ard St., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. 
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AIA NEWS... 
continued from p. 77 
BACHELDER SAYS .. 


Admen know little 
about buyers, 
ads’ effectiveness 





® Relatively speaking, advertisers 
don’t know much about their pros- 
pects or the effectiveness of their 
advertising, according to Dr. Joseph 
E. Bachelder, managing director of 
the Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute. 

In a talk entitled, “What We 
Don’t Know About Industrial Ad- 
vertising,’ presented at a meeting 
of the New York AIA chapter, Dr. 
Bachelder explained that advertis- 
ers have only scratched the surface 
of the “great unknowns.” These un- 
knowns include: 


® Who buys? Dr. Bachelder asserted 
that the status of knowledge on 
this question is rather nebulous. He 
said advertisers know little as to 
who is involved in any purchase. 


® Why do they buy? He asked, 
“What factors besides price, qual- 
ity and delivery enter into a pur- 
chase, and what is the relative im- 
portance of these other factors?” 


® What should you tell prospects in 
order to get them to buy? Dr. Bach- 
elder said that many advertisers 
apparently use the “Buddha’s na- 
vel” approach. That is, they look at 
their own product and decide what 
to tell the buyer about it, without 
determining the buyer’s interests in 
the product beforehand. 


© What is the most effective way to 
tell the sales story? Dr. Bachelder 
said that many questions are still 
unanswered as to the relative effec- 
tiveness of direct selling, space ad- 
vertising, trade show exhibiting, 
litersiure and direct mail. 

e How can an advertiser “stop” a 
prospect? According to Dr. Bach- 
elder advertisers still know little 
about how to get a prospect to lis- 
ten to a salesman, read an ad, look 
at a trade show exhibit, etc. 


Dr. Bachelder said that in spite 
of the research already conducted, 
these gaping holes still exist in our 
professional knowledge. 8 

















Why don’t more industrial 
companies use sales quotas? 


+h 


Industrial companies are missing a bet if they don’t make intelligent 


use of sales quotas, not only for their own salesmen, but also for 


their distributors. Here’s a thorough analysis of the quota situation 


which shows why sales quotas are highly desirable and also why sales- 


men welcome them. 


By Arthur H. Dix 
Vice-President in Charge of Research 
Conover-Mast Publications, New York 


ep Does it pay a manufacturer 
to go to the trouble and expense of 
finding out how much of his sales 
should come from this territory and 
how much from that? 

In short, do sales quotas increase 
sales and profits? 

Let’s take a concrete example. 
Say you are a manufacturer selling 
through industrial distributors (for- 


i.dapted from a talk given at a meeting 
of the New York chapter of the American 
Marketing Association. 


merly called mill supply houses). 
These distributors handle many dif- 
ferent lines—from dozens to hun- 
dreds. And practically every manu- 
facturer whose line is handled by 
a distributor fears that his line isn’t 
getting its proper share of the dis- 
tributors’ selling time. 

Will it pay the manufacturer to 


be able to say to a distributor (or 


a manufacturer’s representative, or 
a direct salesman), “Now, there’s 
$750,000 worth of our kind of prod- 
uct bought annually in your terri- 
tory. We know, because we meas- 
ured it. Your fair share _ is 
$410,000.” ? 


The distributor’s view . . Not 
many manufacturers do that. Why 
not? Isn’t it human nature to do 
better if a target is set up—if we 
know what’s par for the course? 
Many manufacturers say the reason 
they don’t establish sales goals is 
because they think distributors (or 
manufacturers’ representatives, or 
direct salesmen) don’t like quotas. 

To find out whether they do or 
not, Mill & Factory recently asked 
a cross section of industrial dis- 
tributors, “Do you find sales quotas, 
as furnished by manufacturers, use- 
ful?” 

The majority, almost three out of 
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Sells the 
growing textile industry of 
Mexico, Central and South America 


THE SPANISH 


EDITION 
OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding technical manufactur- 
ing and production journal published 
in Spanish for textile mills of Latin 
America. Printed in Mexico City. 
Write for folder describing market, 
coverage and facts showing your 
potential in this expanding source of 


industrial sales. 


INDUSTRIAS TEXTILES 


Affiliate of Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 











MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 
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“How Much Should 
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SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
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SALES QUOTAS.. 


continued from p. 147 


five, said they do like quotas—and 
said so with conviction. Here are 
typical comments: 


e “A sales quota is naturally a goal 
to attain and stimulates us to great- 
er sales efforts.”—a Michigan dis- 


tributor. 


© “We don’t get any—and we would 
welcome good quotas.”—a New 


Orleans distributor. 


e “We don’t get a single quota. We 
would like some.”—an Indianapolis 
distributor. 


e “The quotas we have been re- 
ceiving are very satisfactory. We 
want more.”—an Ohio distributor. 


e “Manufacturers are missing a 
bet. Quotas work very effectively 
with our salesmen. See no reason 
why they would not work effective- 
ly on the company level.”—a Dallas 
distributor. 


e “Our recommendation to manu- 
facturers is that they get on the 
ball . . .”,—a Los Angeles distribu- 
tor. 


We have the distributors’ word 
for it that “.. 
late us to greater sales efforts.” 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are spent annually in distributor 
cultivation, and we have it on the 
word of the men who do the selling 
that if they are given a fair target 
to shoot at they will push the line 
harder. But not many targets are 
set up. 


sales quotas stimu- 


Why not? .. It is puzzling. Every- 
body wants more sales. Setting up 
sales goals usually isn’t too diffi- 
cult, and it is seldom costly. But 
the manufacturers who are putting 
this proved sales stimulant to work 
are almost as scarce as Baptists in 
County Cork. 

What’s the reason? Inertia is only 
a partial answer. Mixed in is doubt- 
less a feeling that selling is too com- 
plex to yield to arithmetic—a dis- 
trust of figures—a feeling that cal- 
culating about how much business 
each territory should yield is tempt- 
ing fate—like making out a will. 

Perhaps something else is in- 
volved—a fear that market meas- 


urement will reveal the need for 
making some changes—changes that 
are often unpleasant to make. May- 
be the current high brass them- 
selves were beating the bushes for 
business 20 years ago, and nostalgi- 
cally they like to think of the mar- 
ket today as it was then. 

Maybe the big boss himself ap- 
pointed a distributor in a southern 
California territory some years ago 

or gave a direct salesman the east 
Texas territory. And maybe each 
still has his original territory, de- 
spite the fact that east Texas is 
about five times as important in- 
dustrially today as it was in pre- 
war, and southern California is 
about eight times as big a market 
today as it was then. 

Cutting 
Sales people don’t like being up- 
rooted and replanted a thousand 
miles or so away. Decisions like 
these are uncomfortable to make, 
but ultimately they are hardly as 
distressing as seeing a less sensi- 


territories is painful. 


tive competitor capture a soaring 
market simply because he _ had 
someone on the scene to rake in the 


q 
oraers. 


Big changes. . The fear that terri- 
torial market measurement will re- 
veal the need for changes in the 
sales set-up is well-grounded. Rev- 
olutionary changes have taken place 
in the distribution of the industrial 
market. Using employment as a 
yardstick, and it’s a fairly good one, 
today Florida is more important 
industrially than Rhode Island. 
More people work in Texas fac- 
tories than in Connecticut’s. Before 
World War I New England was 
about twice as important indus- 
trially as the Pacific Coast. But to- 
day, more of your sales, and more 
of your sales machinery should be 
on the Coast than in New England 

if you sell the broad industrial 
market. 

Now, it is just plain common 
sense to put the reapers to work 
where the crop is, but the simple 
fact is that often there is a decided 
mismatch between the location of 
the potential business and the sales 
machinery for harvesting the crop. 


A sales manager objects . . Re- 
cently we ran across an instance 
of the not uncommon habit of clos- 





ing the eyes to the fact that the 
status quo has a way of not re- 
maining static very long. The com- 
pany concerned is a large and suc- 
cessful one selling the general in- 
dustrial market. The product is a 
perishable one—one that is used up. 
A year or so ago this company as- 
signed a sales analyst the job of 
finding out how much of its mar- 
ket is in each part of the country. 

His analysis revealed that the 
current distribution of his com- 
pany’s sales force is out of line with 
the present location of the market. 
You can guess that the analyst got 
no pat on the back from the sales 
manager. Instead, the sales man- 
ager devoted himself to picking 
flaws in the evidence. But, of course, 
a situation of this kind is tem- 
porary. It is hard to ignore the ob- 
vious very long—once it is brought 
to light. 


Distributor sets quotas .. In- 
terest in territorial sales quotas is 
not confined to manufacturers. More 
and more distributor organizations 
are using territorial quotas for each 
of their salesmen within their own 
selling area. 

A Newark, N. J. industrial dis- 
tributor—Squier, Schilling & Skiff 
—has had astonishing success with 
a sales quota system. 

For every customer and prospect 
in its territory (north Jersey) this 
distributor firm provides its sales- 

Continued on page 150 
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Does this bring anything to mind 
about a recent Christmas party, 
Charlie? 
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100,000 Different Fleets 


IT TAKES 


Only TWO Fleet Books 


Industry statistics saiaualtiit that the fleet market consists of: 
62,190 Fleets of 10 Units and More 
172,750 Fleets of 5 to 9 Units 


Both segments of the market are important and represent tremendous sales 
volume. 

TSN covers the greatest number of fleets in the 10 unit and more cate- 
gory. FPN is the only publication concentrating on the 5 to 9 unit market, 
with coverage to be expanded. 


What Fleets do their Own Maintenance? 
You can't tell by the number of units whether a fleet does its own mainte- 
nance or not. Some fleets with 100 units have their work done on the out- 
side. Some fleets with 6, 7 or 8 units do their own maintenance. 

The fleets doing their own maintenance are not concentrated in the 10 
unit and above market. No one knows how many fleets do their own main- 
tenance whether it be in the 10 unit or more segment of the market, or the 
5 to 9 unit. Furthermore, things change. Some who do their own maintenance 
quit doing it . . . those who have not done it before, start. 

Sales results of advertisers in both TSN and FPN proves the great value 
of advertising to both segments of the fleet market. The results you get speak 


for themselves. 
Only TSN provides a bro- 
pep neeteng Sealy 1h Roatan chure of proven fleet 
Proven Fleet readership results each 


Readershi year. Get your copy of 
om latest TSN reader-audit 


New Media Facts ! 
A dramatic, colorful, fast 
moving 8/2 x 11 bro- 
chure of current facts on 
the truck and bus fleet 
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gee up 35% over like period analysis of editorial needs i . 
of 1958. TSN is the selling medium in the fleet field of buyers; details on mee spoil ee ERT 
Henc€ the growing trend to TSN ad columns TSN market coverage; 
comparative market coverage of fleet publications; 
readership evidence and analysis; details on TSN 
editorial; data on reader response; TSN advertising 
success stories; inquiry conversion ratios of specific 
product classifications; details on TSN low cost adver- 
tising investment; factors on how TSN advertising 
helps sales departments. Write for copy 


AFFILIATED PUBLICATIONS 
rampia teen nn | |B Show Daily |" ursstonv 


and 13" 


TRUCK and BUS 
FLEET MARKET. 


TRANSPORTATION SUPPLY NEWS 
is researched editorially by Eastman 
Editorial Organization. This is a TSN 
exclusive in the fleet field. — 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each, except where another price is listed. 
Special prices are available upon request for quantity orders. Please order by 
number, enclosing payment for all orders for $2 or less. Send all orders to: 
Reprint Editor, industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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What makes a good industrial publicity prog 
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This article lays down eight guidelines for } har which, if f 


quiries a truly effective too! for increasing 
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Sammons 
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@ 508 A Basic Guide to Low Budget Films — by Don Nestingen 
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1959 Putman Awards: How to Win $9,000 
A listing of the 1959 winners of the Putman 
winners: Dewey & Almy, Mobil Oil; and r r 
Here's Proof, the Industrial Buyer 1. Shenen — by Dr. F. Robert Shoaf and Howard 
G. Sawyer 
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SALES QUOTAS.. 


continued from p. 149 


men with a quota for each of the 
25 product lines handled. 

Here, for example, are the quotas 
on Boston gears: 


Standard Ind’l Classification Quota 


The system works this way: Say 
the account is a 500-employe meat- 
packing plant. 

The sales index for food plants, 
SIC 20, is $340 per 100 employes per 
year. Multiply $340 by five and you 
get about $1,700, the estimated an- 
nual purchases of that particular 
kind of product by that kind of 
plant. 

This distributor doesn’t expect to 
get all the business, so the salesman 
participates in deciding what « fair 
share would be—10%, 25%, 50% o1 
more. 

The salesman is given a mark to 
shoot at—a target he himself has 
set up as fair. It has proved highly 
successful. 

The distributors covered in the 
survey I mentioned earlier made it 
plain that a manufacturer won't 
get full cooperation if he gives them 
figures they don’t understand or 
quotas they haven’t had a hand in 
establishing. Quotas pulled off 
Cloud 7 do more harm than good. 
Typical comments: 

“Quotas are very useful if care- 
fully planned and realistic, not just 
a figure mailed in from a manutac- 
turer hundreds or thousands of 
miles away.” 

e “Give us the basis on which quo- 
tas are established. Have us help, 





and then reward us if we achieve 
them.” : 


¢ “Trouble with quotas is that 
there’s too much guessing—too little 
knowledge of actual available busi- 
ness in a given area. Usual practice 
is to allot quota about 10% above 
last year’s sales whether you're 
doing a good job or a poor one.” 


Get ‘em into the act . . The most 
successful quota users are those 
who take the distributor, or manu- 
facturers’ rep, or direct salesmen 
into the act—show them how the 
quotas are arrived at. 

Speaking of taking salesmen and 
distributors into your confidence in 
working out sales goals, another 
very successful user of quotas finds 
that some of his hotshot salesmen 
and distributors run ‘way ahead of 
quota. He doesn’t conceal this from 
them, but tells them they are so 
far above average, it is necessary 
to give them a special quota. It 
works. 

I have been dealing mostly with 
the products on which it is fairly 
easy to work out quotas—the things 
that are used up, such as grinding 
wheels, materials, lubricants, gears, 
tools, etc. It is far more difficult in 
the case of heavy capital goods. If 
you run out of materials you shut 
up shop, but usually you can defer 
the purchase of a machine tool, 
crawler tractor, or an_ industrial 
power truck. Here, business senti- 
ment is a major factor. You never 
know what the over-all purchases 
of your particular kind of equip- 
ment will be in a given year. But 
you're far ahead if you know about 
what proportion of business should 
come from each territory. 


75% accuracy is okay .. There 
is, of course, no perfect market 
measuring yardstick. This is hardly 
an exact science. Each of us has to 
decide for himself the boundary 
line between a system too crude to 
be acceptable, and one that is so 
elaborate that it is costly to main- 
tain and difficult to grasp. Decimal 
point accuracy isn’t attainable, and 
it isn’t needed. A highly successful 
user of quotas says “I never try for 
more than an accuracy of 25% plus 
or minus, as my salesmen’s selling 
ability varies at least that much 
from week to week.” 
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Published since July, 1938, reader accept- 
ance of MODERN CASTINGS has been 
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practical foundryman with the kind of in- 
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dry work. 





MODERN CASTINGS reaches all of 
SERVING A the more than 6,000 foundries in the 
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pendent mass-production industry .. . 
MARKET entirely separate and distinct from any 
other industrial market. 
It is to the producers of these castings that MODERN CASTINGS cir- 
culates with waste-free penetration to an influential buying team... 
managerial, technical, production personnel . . . the men who say what 
their plants should buy. 
MODERN CASTINGS offers you broad up-to-date coverage of the indus- 
try’s major interests and developments . . . continuous reporting of the 
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Does It FASTER! 
You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac 
curate services. 
Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
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Multigraphing * Fill-in on Multigraphed 
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Advertiser changes. . 


saies 
Raymond C. Keck . . from 
Ti¢ rol lor manager 
Maurice J. Day . . fror 


nt. Geo. W. Stamm, sal 


ntinue 


Neil S. George . . fror 


George 


William G. Schopf. . fron 


Robert S. Rogge . . [{: 


KA 


George L. Innes . . from manager 


ion, Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
irgh. Also, Jay M. Sharp, from advertis- 
ing promotion manager to general advertis- 
manager; and William 3S. Ellis, Jr., 
product sales 


residential building 


to advertising promotion man- 


- from sales manager t 
Statham Instruments, 


I precision measuring 


L. Wells Simonds . . from account execu 
t yomst 0., to advertising man 
rge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 

heating and ventilating 


apparatus, forges, drills 


John J. Christian . . from staff consultant 


narket development, Hughes Aircraft Co. 
manager for space technol 
Aeronutronic Div., Ford 


rt Beach, Cal. 


m vice-presi- 


Cletus V. Erlacher, Jr. . . fr 
ler JEM sales, to vice-president and gen 
1les manager, Clinton Engine 


f small « 


m assistant publi 


Gordon L. Hough . , f: 
elat manager, Creole Petroleum Corr 
International 


indry 


| Management As 
tising and sales pr 


Huffman Mfg. Co., Day 


Schopf 





a 


Before we talk about a raise just 
who the devil are you? 














Theodore R. Jones 
tising and sales promotion manager to ad 
vertising manager, Arvin Industries, Colum 


. » from assistant adver 


bus, Ind., maker of muffler and exhaust 


systems for automobile manufacturers. 


Parthum 


Charles Parthum . 
and sales 


- from public relations 


promotion manager, Bycyrus 


Erie Co., to head of his own management 


consulting firm, located in Elm Grove, Wis. 
Robert J. Burkhardt . . from dealer adver 
Aid Div., Zenith 


Corp., to assistant advertising man 


tising manager, Hearing 


Radic 
ager, La Salle Steel Co., Hammond, Ind 


Norman A. Pemberton. . 
ing 


named advert 


1S 


and sales promotion manager, Steel 


Pittsburgh 


of electrical construction 


City Electric Co. manufacturer 


materials, equi} 
ment and accessories. 

Farley Mann from general manager 
McCauley Lumber Co., t 


Watc 


national sales 


manager for products, Watco-Den 


nis Corp., Santa Monica, Cal., maker 


sealers, finishes and _ preservatives for 


masonry and wood. 


E. B. Fauk . . fr 


promotion 


m advertising and sales 


manager t advertising and 


public relations director, Twin Disc Clutch 
Also, Robert Smith, from 


director, 


Co., Racine, Wis. 
Mutation Mink 


iblic 


ublic relations 


Breeders relations 


Association, to pt 


manager of Twin Disc. 


Paul W. Roder . . from advertising vice 
president to marketing vice-president 


NJ. 


Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Summit, 


David Lyons . . from advertising staff 


Asheville (N.C.) Citizen & Times, to adver 
tising manager, Foam Div., Dayton Rubber 
0., Asheville, N. C. 


Ralph D. Mount. . from manager, distribu 
tor and truck caster sales, t 
Bassick C 


maker of industrial casters and office 


general sales 


manager, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Snair 


-ontrols. 


Edmund S. Kennedy . . from manager i 
director of advertising and sales promotion, 
Div., j 
Springfield Mass. Also, Ralph F. Hansen, 
from associate director of market develor 


Plastics Monsanto Chemical 


ment director of marketing; 
Luigi A. Contini, from packaging market 


Continued on page 154 


to assistant 


rT 


Mm 


EU 


PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 


DRILLING & PRODUCING 


EQUIPMENT 


INUIT 


ll 


IL 


concentrates on the man who controls 
the giant petroleum equipment market 


THE MAN The petroleum equipment man is the key individual re- 

sponsible for selecting, applying, operating, maintaining and specifying 
equipment. He may have one of many titles, but his function always 
centers around equipment — everything from drill bits to cat crackers. 
Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine edited exclusively for 
this man, 


THE MARKET The petroleum equipment market is valued at $6.5 
billion this year, and growing steadily. This market comprises drill- 
ing, producing, pipeline, gas processing, refining and petrochemi- 
cals. Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine effectively covering 
this equipment market, 


THE MAGAZINE Petroleum Equipment published bi-monthly, 
reaches 16,000 key individuals, here and abroad, plus heavy, 
proven pass-along readership. These carefully-screened, readers 
make a habit of using Petroleum Equipment Magazine as a 
workbook. It talks their language. Each issue of Petroleum 
Equipment carries a far greater proportion of equipment 
material than any other oil trade magazine. 


Contact your nearest Petroleum Equipment Representative, 
or Arthur D. Youmans, Publisher, 842 Graybar Bldg., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Published by Rice-Youmans Publishing Company 
308 E. James St., Barrington, Ill. 


MTT 


PNULUNUIUAN TUN 


\RMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNSEL 


176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


TELEPHONE: FR 2-5927 


cette 

eooe? Pees, 
* ®e 
.* . 
7 
. 
. 


. 
. 

. 

. 
. 


*. IN ADVERTISING, oe 
e 


. . 
° . 
“eocceeeee?® 


“Protecting Your Advertising Dollar Against Devaluation.” 


What is — 


a 0) H0)-) 2) no) 03010) Gt 
in ©) 05( 010) 7:00 (0). fee's 


Vids t-takelol-t-Ml ate lo dal- tale) dal=ig 
circulations don’t...can't...do? 
Koh aestelaalchdaliate mh i =a A ata t-mhar-lelel laste ita 
Where can you get it? 


Vv Viahacie ole} ate] ote mm lalelel- taal imi la-ccheala) 
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there’s money to be made 


In case you haven't heard, the Municipal 
Market is 35 BILLION DOLLARS BiG! And the one 
magazine aimed directly at the buyers and 
planners for more than 6,000 U. S. communities 
with populations of 1,200 or over, is MAYOR AND 
MANAGER. Read by 7,683 (BPA) executives, MAYOR 
AND MANAGER A the ideal setting for your 
*“‘municipal product.” 

And, did ~~ u know that police executives annu- 
ally spend TWO AND ONE HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
for police equipment and supplies? To reach and 
sell 7,415 (BPA) chiefs costs less than 2¥¢ a 
contact in LAW AND ORDER. The total average 
circulation of 12,834 (BPA) makes LAW AND 
ORDER the most widely read police publication 


in America! NB P 


For details, write or contact: 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St + New York 36, N.Y. + MU 2-6606 


JUST OUT! 
BACON’S 1960 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Now with quarterly revisions 
— Completely 
up-to-date all 
year long 


BACON'S famous Pub- 

licity Checker is out for 

1960! It’s the only com- 

plete directory toover 

3,500 business, farm 

and consumer maga- 

zines. Every listing gives you name, address, 
editor, issue date, circulation, publisher and 
editorial code that shows type of publicity 
each publication wants. 99 market groups 
to guide you in release list selections. The 
all-new 1960 Checker incorporates thou- 
sands of changes for 1960. In addition, you'll 
get a revision every three months for 100% 
accuracy all year long. Get more publicity 
at lower cost. 352 pages, 634” x 934", fabri- 
coid cover. Lays flat when in use. $25.00 
each with quarterly revisions. Order today! 


r——- ON APPROVAL-——- 


Please send ___copies Bacon’s Publicity | 
Checker. Bill: Me |_| My Company. | 
$25.00, including revisions. 

Nome__.__ a | 
Company | 
Address 
City State 














BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAY 
14 E. Jackson Blvd, ( hicago 4, Illinois 
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Advertiser changes. . if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


speci mar 1evelopmen 
and Edward H. Myers, fr: 
search analyst to pacl 

Jack E. Cooper . 


manager 1 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 74 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








WE'RE THERE 


nvention site, wherever it may be. 

Our nationwide network of service offices enables 
to handle yc conventions and sales meet 
any place, any time, year in-year out. Keyed 

of your firm, the Jack Morton 
will plan, cast and produce your 

ertainment or sales dramatization 

tasteful manner acclaimed by 

‘ jJustry for the past decade. No 
where or when you wish to present your 
gram, there is a JMP office awaiting your call. 


t 


JACK MORTON PRODUCTIONS 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « DETROIT « HOLLYWOOD 
MIAMI * DALLAS * WASHINGTON « DENVER 


manager t 











lard Storage Battery 


Battery 





James L. Richardson . 


Internati 


CIRCULATION AUDITED BY 


I scneiiartsiecbeanentieainenanomial 
~ Ud 
Alfred C. Wenzel . 


Republic Flow Meters C yhicag MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1960 
SCHEDULES 





Richardson Wenzel 





Lionel Robbins . . {1 
enginee 1 sales manager 
Perkin 
. . see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 73 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,500 
chomp ony alba sy business papers serving U. S. 
gence any eo ba ar and Canadian industry — and 
hsitemendl aalien an al necegsueel a sceniias the factual presentations of 
ment, industrial control systems and over 200 leading publishing 
ad electronic equipment. organizations . . . in your 


William R. Lockridge . 
lirector, New York Air 
ket i 


7 
America 


39th ANNUAL INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA & DIRECTORY NUMBER 


Russell J. Schneider . 
tions director, Baldwin-W 














advertising and public relations staff, Do- 
beckmun Co., Cleveland, O., division of 
Dow Chemical Co. The division makes 


converted packaging materials. Mr. Schnei- 


der succeeds Paul Littlefield, now with 
Dow's public relations department in Mid- 
land, Mich. 


Crawford E. Steiss . . from western sales 
manager, Sheldon’s Engineering, Ltd., to 
sales vice-president, L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 
Linden, N.J., division of Aero Supply Mfg. 
Co. Wing makes heating, ventilating and 
combustion equipment. 
George S. Gramlich . . from advertising 
ind sales promotion manager, Hoffman 
Sales Corp., to corporate advertising staff, 
Beckman Instruments, Fullerton, Cal. 


Reed Waldron . . 
ant to sales promotion manager, Distribu- 
tor Div., Resistance Co., 
Philadelphia, maker of fixed and variable 


from promotional assist 
1 
International 
resistors, 

Jack R. Ryan .. from reporter, New York 
Times, to public relations advisor. Metals 


Div., Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 


York. 


John J. Verstraete, Jr. . . from institutional 
publicity manager to communications direc- 
tor, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 
Vincent L, Benton . . from eastern division- 
al sales manager to distribution, sales and 
service manager, Clinton Engines Corp., 
New York maker of air-cooled gasoline 
engines. 


Arthur P. Schulze 
and advertising manager, Diamond Alkali 
’0., to public relations staff, Hooker Chem- 
ical Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


. - from public relations 





This is consultation, not brainstorm- 
ing, so keep your darn-fool sugges- 
tions to yourself! 











Theodore J. Smith . . from chief applications 
engineer, Nuclear Div., American Electron 


ics, to sales manager, Packard Bell Com 
puter Corp., Los Angeles. 


Willard Levin . . from sales staff to sales 
manager, Acme Carton Div., Stone Con- 
tainer Corp., Chicago. 

Robert Mossi . . from assistant sales man- 
ager to sales manager for industrial ,and 
military tubes for sale to original equip- 
ment manufacturers and government agen- 
cies, Electronic Tube Div., Allen B. Du 
Mont Laboratories, Clifton, N. J. 

John F. McKeon . . from marketing staff 


to marketing manager, Gear Motor and 


} 


Transmission Components Dept., General 


Electric Co., Patterson, N. J 


Agency changes. . 


William Wallace .. from account execu- 
tive, Merrill McEnroe & Associates, Chi 
cago, to copy director, Robertson, Buckley 
& Gotsch, Chicago. 


Donald L. Arends . . La Grange, II. 


named agency for Bryant Aluminum 


Builders, Plainfield, Ill. Bryant constructs 


aluminum and steel farm, industrial and 
commercial buildings. Another new Arends 
account is Phillips Control Corp., Joliet, 
Ill. manufacturer of sub-miniature, tele 
phone, power and general purpose relays 
and actuators. 

M. J. Marion .. from account executive, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, to account executive 
with new business responsibilities for Ken 
yon-Baker Co., Newark, N.J. 
Ken Seitz & Associates . . Milwaukee, t 
handle account of Phoenix Products Co., 
Milwaukee, maker of spinnings for mis 
siles, rockets and similar requirements; 
flood lights and dry rod electrode ovens. 


Ken Seitz & Associates Milwaukee 


named agency for George Gorton Ma 
chine Co., Racine, Wis. manufacturer of 
standard, special and automatic milling 
machines, pantographs and duplicators 
Another new Seitz account is 

Trostel Packings, Lake Geneva, 
manufacturer of oil seals, packings 
O-rings for automotive, industrial and « 


struction machinery. 


Griswold-Eshleman Co. . 
moved to 55 Public Square. 
Deane Hutchison . . from advertising de 
partment head, Clay Equipment Corp., Ce 
jar Falls, Ia., to account executive and 
-opywriter, Warren & Litzenberger Adver 
tising, Davenport, Ia. 

Continued on page 157 





PRIVATE EYE « 


MYSTERY OF THE WIDGIT MARKET 











WHY Dogs GENERAL BUY 
WIDGITS FROM ABC CO. 
INSTEAD OF XYZ CO., 


PRIVATE EYE ? od 




















HMM...GENERAL HAS (6 WIDGIT 
CATALOGS. NOW TO LOOK AT 
ABC'S CATALOG 












































BUYER USES IT BECAUSE 
IT SAVES TIME 

















HA.7-74)4..- 
G.J. AIGNER €O.2 
COME OVER AND 
TAB-INDEX OUR 
CATALOGS ! 














MORAL: WHETHER ITS WIPGITS OR 
WINDMILLS, THEY ARE EASIER TO 
BUY FROM CATALOGS THAT ARE TAB- 
INDEXED. AND THAT'S OUR BUSINESS 
G. J. AIGNER CO. 
426 S, Clinton St. 
PtH Chicago 7, lilinois 
Plants in Chicago, 
: Rochelle, Minois, 


New York, California 


AICO INDEXES DISTRIBUTED BY 
GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIERS & STATIONERS 
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TOO BUSY! How could anyone expect TOO THRIF TY! Why spend good 


him to give up a few hours a year for a health money for a checkup? The doctor might not find 
checkup? Every hour of his time is valuable! anything wrong! How extravagant can you get? 


7 





buf | 


TOO HEALTHY! He’s never been SM RT ENOUGH to know that any- 


really sick a day in his life and he never felt one can develop cancer, no matter how well he 
better than he does right now! Why bother with may feel...that delay in going to the doctor has 
a checkup? caused thousands of needless cancer deaths... 
that his best cancer insurance is to have a thor- 
ough checkup every year and, between times, to 


NY) R | ( N\ keep on thé alert for Cancer’s 7 Danger Signals. 
Learn how to guard yourself against cancer. Call 

4 AN ER your nearest American Cancer Society office or 
write to ‘‘Cancer’’ in care of your local post office. 


SOCIETY i 
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Agency changes... 


Continued from p. 155 


Sutherland-Abbott . . Boston, named agen- 
cy for Hersey Mfg. Co., Dedham, Mass. 
manufacturer of water meters for home 
industry. The 
effective January 1, 
Mfg. will officially merge with Sparling 
Meter Co., El Monte, Cal. The new com- 
pany will be known as Hersey-Sparling 


appointment becomes 


at which time Hersey 


and 


la) 


Meter Co. with headquarters in Dedham. 


New York, named 


Fred Wittner Co. . . 


agency for Printing Developments, man 


ufacturer of new products and processes 


the graphic arts industry. Printing 
lopments is a subsidiary of Time, 


} 


appointed 
Electric 


autom 


Hanson & Stevens . . Chicago 
to handle advertising for Sun 
Corp., Chicago manufacturer of 


tive test equipment, tachometers and in 


struments for aeronautical, industrial and 


military applications. 


Babcock & 
M. Bas 


Frederick T. Heigl . . from 


Wilcox to 
ford Co. 


account executive, G. 


New York. 


New York, 
Acousticon 


Wexton Co... 
handle 


appointed 
Inter 
national, a Prod 


Jamaica, N. Y. Acousticon manufac 


advertising for 
division of Dictograph 
ucts 
and fire alarm 


tures intercommunications 


systems for home and industry. 


Reid B. Johnson . . from reporter 


Cleveland Press to copywriter, Meldrum 


& Fewsmith, Cleveland. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. . Orange 
Mass. manufacturer of textile machinery, 
water controlling equipment and process 
Persons Advertising, 


New York. 


equipment, from 


N. Y., to McCarty Co., 
Warren R. Erhardt . . from manager, of 
the media department to associate media 


‘director, Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York. 


Clifford W. Gulbransen . . from account 
M. Basford Co., to account 
Industrial Serv 


York. 


executive, G. 
Business and 


Hicks & Greist, 


supervisor, 
New 
Dan Goodrich Advertising . . Dallas, ap- 
pointed to handle advertising for the In 
Division, 
The company manufac 


dustrial Silencer Burgess-Man 


ning Dallas. 


tures snubber equipment for noise and 


vibration control in gas compressor and 


pipeline installations in the petroleum 
industry. 
Fred C. Hulbert . . from public informa 


tion director, Central Chapter of Queens, 


Long Island, American Red Cross, to ac- 


count executive, Town Advertising As- 


sociates, Hackensack, N. J. 


Hugh W. Campbell . . from copywriter, 
Kelly, Nason, to the copy department, O. 
S. Tyson & Co., New York. 

Otto A. Fohl . . director 
of marketing and research, Gray & Rogers, 
to the research department of O. S. Tyson 
& Co., New York. 


from assistant 


Cal., 
United 


Balsam Advertising . . Pasadena, 


named to handle advertising for 


ElectroDynamics, Pasadena manufacturer 


f electronic systems and components. 


Reeves Pulley Co. . . Columbus, Ind., from 
Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van Riper, In 


lianapolis, to Wellman C Cleveland. 


Reeves is a division of Reliance Electric 


& Engineering Co., Cleveland. 


+. Be 
Piping Co., 


Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner . Louis, 


named agency for Midwest 


St. Louis. Midwest manufactures welding 


fittings and flanges, and fabricates and 


erects piping systems for power, pe 


leum, chemical and process industries. 
P. J. Muender . . from account executive 


Brady Co., Appleton, Wis., to account ex 


ecutive, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago. 
Creative Group .. is the name of a new 
agency in Appleton, Wis., formed by four 
former officers of the Brady Co., Appleton. 
The four are Robert V. O’Brien, Jr., 
f the new agency, and Elmer Otte 


presi 
dent 
Richard Baker and Gordon Fisher, vice 
presidents. 


ntinued on page 158 








Good grief, Hobson! How long have 
you been on the road? 














the fastest route 
to sales action 


BUN & BRADSTREET’S 
1960 MILLION DOLLAR 
DIRECTORY 


The MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY 
lists the 21,000 concerns in this 
country worth a million dollars 
or more. 


Use the DIRECTORY to map sales 
campaigns... build mailing 
lists...study markets. Indexed 
four ways for maximum utility, 
you'll find addresses, major func- 
tions, sales to nearest million, 
names of top purchasing and pro- 
duction personnel listed for each 
million dollar concern in the alpha- 
betical Section. Use the geograph- 
ical Section to locate companies in 
any line of business in any city 
or town. Concerns are also listed 
by line of business’...a big help 
in pinpointing facts on multiple- 
line corporations. The fourth Sec- 
tion names over 175,000 officers 
and directors—with major cor- 
porate affiliations shown. 


The MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY 
duplicates no other existing publi- 
cation. It is a book of a thousand 
uses designed as a daily working 
tool for business men—the most 
convenient and practical source of 
information on large businesses 
ever published. Make sure you 
have a copy in your office. Mail 
coupon today for more informa- 
tion—or, if you prefer, you may 
inspect the Directory. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 

cmeamw ew ew eB ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Directory Division, Dept. A 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
© Furnish me FREE and without obligation 
full details of your new MILLION DOLLAR 


DIRECTORY giving useful sales and marketing 
data on America’s 21,000 biggest companies, 


) Let me inspect the MILLION DOLLAR 
DIRECTORY 


Name 

Company 

Address 

Zone 


__ State _— 


City. __. 
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QUANTITY 


Type-C Color Prints Sell 


They couldn't mail a Peacock, so 
they mailed a colored photo. If your 
product looks best in color, send a 
Quantity Photo color print. 


8x10 (until 
COLOR 25% Dec 
prints OFF °'*) 


QUANTITY Photos will sell for 
you because they are QUALITY 
photos. 
8x10 TYPE C COLOR 

PRINT DISCOUNT PRICES 
number | 11-50|51-100/100-up 
Price ec. | $1.69! $1.50 | $1.31 
Other Type C sizes also reduced. 
Write for complete Price Catalog 


QUANTITY PHOTO CO. 





You might call it . 
Group Insurance 

to sell the Construction Market 
The leading regional construction maga- 


zines are associated* to cover any and 
all sections of the U. S. A. This is your 


insurance of concentrated circulation 
without duplication or waste! 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS concentrates 
on the great booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Western Tennessee. 

You can reach more than 7500 leading 
contractors, architects, engineers, public 
officials (concerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. by using THE 
PUBLIC WORKS _ ISSUE, published 
every other Wednesday. There is EAGER 
READERSHIP because this book con- 
tains local news that interests their 
pocketbooks. Send for list of advertisers 
who have used CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS for many years. 


Construction News 


*An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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| Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 157 
Howard L. Gordon . . from advertising and 


marketing research associate Erwin 


Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, to assistant gen 


eral manager, Mars Rickard, Get 


hardt & Reed, Chicago 
Healy Advertising Agency Montclair 
N_J., to handle business paper advertising, 
jirect mail and }; 

sociates, Elizabeth 

supplies, semicondu 


exhaus 


George Homer Martin Associates . . New 


wk, N.J handle industry pr 


schmeling 


electron 


Aitkin-Kynett Co. . . Phil 
ile advertising and publi 
orp., Toledo, O., maker 


G. M. Basford Co. . . Clevel 


handle account of Miracle P 


orp ‘leveland, maker of 


samnts 


Fooote, Cone & Belding . . 
handle account of Mic 

Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Freeport, Ill., maker of pre 


switches. 


Clifford W. Gulbransen . , f{1 
ecutive, G. M. Basford 
the business 


Hicks 


Central Advertising Agency . 
to handle account of Kennedy |}! 
Van Wert, O. I 


hests 


maker of tool 


Charles Palm & Co. . . Blo 
named agency for Hi-G 


Locks, 


manufacturer 


Cummings, Brand & McPherson . 
ford, Ill., named to handle 
Barnes Drill C Rockford 
turer of machine t 


ind special machinery. 


F. G. H. (Ted) Sherman . . from manager 
f the Pittsburgh office, Rogers Publish 
the newly created position of 

charge of marketing 

consultation enn & Hamacker, Cleve 


land 


Jerome T. Howard . . from assistant media 


T 


jirector, Charles Bowes Advertising, Los 


Angeles, to media director, Getz & Sand 


rg Advertising, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


- New York, named agen 
Beryllia North 


nducer in the field of 


Michel-Cather . 
y for 
Bergen, N. J. pr 


National Corp. 


beryllium oxide end other technical ce 
ramics. Another new Michel-Cather ac 
int is Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Corry, Pa 
aircraft and 


manufacturer of precision 


fluid systems components. 

Clarke, Dunagan & Huffhines . . Dallas 
has moved to larger quarters in the Ri 
Grande Building 

Von der Horst & Associates Wayne 
N. J., named agency for William J. Hacker 
N T 


& Co., Caldwell, Hacker is Amer 


can representative several European 


I 


Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N 


ned to handle advertising on the 


tegrated precise-power systems I tw 


iffiliated companies: Electr Specialty 


Stamford, Conn., and Regulators, Inc 
off, N. J. Another new account for the 
Keystone’ _ Electronics 


ncy is 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of frequency 
sontrol devices. 

Tobias, O'Neil & Gallay . . Chicax 
pointed to handle advertising 


Mfg. Co., Chicago manufacture: 


trial tasteners. 


J. L. Clark Mfg. Co. . . Rockford, Ill., from 
Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, to Howard H. 
Monk & Associates, Rockford. The com 
lithographed 


metal 


pany manufactures 


containers and specialties. 


Media changes. . 
George T. Hook . . vice-president and a 
Chilton Philadelphia, and 
] of Chilton’s Iron Age, named 
publisher of the company’s publication 
Aircraft Missiles. Other Chilton changes: 
Hartley W. Barclay, editor of Automc 


ive Industries named publisher of 
that magazine, succeeding John C. Hil- 
dreth, now owner and publisher of Arizona 
Homes; and Robert E. McKenna takes on 
added duties as publisher of Product De 
sign & Development, succeeding Franklin 
H. Johnson, who will continue as a con 
sultant to the publication. Mr. McKenna 
will continue to be publisher of Electronic 
Industries, Distribution Age and Hardware 
World. 

Civil Engineering . published by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, New 
York, has established new sales offices at 
/S Public Square, Cleveland 





Robert K. Moffett . . from managing editor, 
Fleet Owner, to assistant editorial director, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. He 
succeeds Peter J. Davies, who has joined 
the economic development administratior 
of Puerto Rico. 


Jerome J. Devers . . from eastern advertis- 
ing manager, Electricity On The Farm, to 
eastern sales manager, special accounts, 
What's New In Home Economics, pub- 
lished by Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., New 
York. 


Excavating Engineer . . published by Bucy- 
rus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces the following rates, effective Jan. 
1, 1960, based on the total space used 
within any 12-month period-—not on num- 
ber of insertions: 

Less than 6 pages, per page $45 
6 pages, per page ae 440 
12 pages, per page . 425 
24 pages, per page 

36 pages, per page 400 
48 pages, per page . 390 


William J. Hilty . . from Cleveland-Pitts- 
burgh regional manager, to advertising 
manager, Metal Progress, published by 
American Society for Metals, Metals Park, 
Novelty, O. 


George L. Young . . from associate media 
director, Griswold-Eshleman Co., to sales 
representative for Mechanical Engineering 
and Mechanical Catalog, published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
New York. His territory includes Ohio, 
West Virginia, Maryland, western Pennsyl- 
vania and western New York. 


Herbert F. Ohmeis, Jr. . . from sales man- 
ager of the southeastern territory to man- 
ager, Detroit office, Nation’s Business, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. He succeeds William R. 
Evans, now with Burroughs “Clearing 
House” magazine. 


Stanley Publishing Co. . . Chicago, has 
‘a 


moved its Cleveland office to 75 Public 
Square. 


Howard Friedberg . . from advertising sales 
manager, Benjamin Co., to advertising 
sales staff of Electronics World, published 
by Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., New York. 


Donald C. Fuller .. from Philadelphia man 
ager, True, to eastern manager, Missile 
Design & Development, New York. 


Donald R. Thompson .. from Atlantic dis 
trict manager to advertising sales man 
ager, Petroleum Week, published by Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. He 
succeeds Ervin E. DeGraff, recently named 
publisher of the magazine. e 





SLIDE-CHART PERRYGRAF 


“Selling” SLIOE-CHARTS 
. BUILDS SALES Quick Product Facts for Stronget 
..z=CUTS COSTS Sea tbatie 


Whatever the Industrial Product Involved 
... Machines, Equipment, Components, Mate- 
rials... Perrygraf Slide-Charts stimulate sales, 
cut sales costs, and keep customers sold. They 
provide essential and accurate Product Infor- 
mation quickly and easily, to save time, mini- 
mize or eliminate errors and Inspire Confidence 
in all concerned. 


auio SALES 


UT SALES « 


"Slide-Charts” are Simple Devices. ..Easy 
to Use. To meet individual needs we design 
them as Calculators, Selectors, Visualizers, | 
Demonstrators, or Sure Guides to Effective = | 
Product Applications and Use. 

wa | Write for 





Their Range of Usefulness is Virtually Un- 

limited at any level of Sales, Purchase, Com- FREE COPY 
petitive Comparison, Specification, Usage or of this New 36 Page 
Service. | 6x9 Book. 122 Case 


; Histories, with 76 
At Your Disposal is our Experience in creat- | Slide-Charts pic- 


ing over 20,000 designs for hundreds of prod- 
ucts...in producing in our own plants runs of 
a few hundred or millions. Deliveries and prices 
will amaze you. 


tured in full color, 
illustrate many of 
the ways that these 
versatile and effec- 


s r 
PERRYGRAF CORPORATION = UY< Sales Tools have 
Founders of the Slide-Chart industry uilt sales for thou- 
Dept. I-129,150 S. Barrington Ave. sands of Industrial 
Los Angeles 49, California Products. 

















——oae DEMONSTRATORS 


Coptive- Air SAFETY THRE with © Built-in Spore ; 
add action to sales talks 


Graphic Demonstrators show your 
product in motion... put over points 
that ore difficult to describe in 
words... fit easily into brief cases or 
envelopes for mailing. For example, 
the model illustrated shows, in 
parallel action, what happens when 
an ordinary tire blows out and how 
this is prevented by a new tire design. 


. 
jt CALCULATOR FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
COMPANY sample Graphic Demonstrators 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. ¢-33 and full information 
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What does it do that other 
circulations don't...can't...do? 

Kaa akYoleatchdaliale ih i =a a\atam Coma h arc hele lh acto it 
Where can you get it? 


Write Box 565, Industrial Marketing 
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Meet an IRE award 


winner for 1959: 
® 


HRE REMEMBERS THE MAN 


for his Creatne Energies 


Behind a man's desire to succeed in his job is a man's 
desire to use his creative mind to its fullest. 

In the field of television, Paul Weimer, Group 

Leader of Pickup Tube Research, RCA Laboratories, 
stands cut. For his "contribution to 
photoconductive-type pickup tubes," 

IRE is proud to honor Mr. Weimer 

with the Vladimir K. Zworykin Television 

Prize. Hearty congratulations to Mr. 

Weimer for his fine work in such an 


important area of modern life. 


And behind the cold statistics of the 61,957 
net paid circulation Proceedings now 
enjoys, are 57,334 (ABC) professionally qualified 
men, plus 13,976 student members in 156 Proewedingn ot me 108 
Engineering Colleges, now awaiting your message - : 
in their own journal. If you buy space in the 
radio-electronics field, you should meet them. 


For a share in the present, and a stake in 
the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 
The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York « MUrray Hill 2-6606 
Boston « Chicago « Minneapolis « San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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~ R.GELB & SONS, 
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The conan conTeouen omcany 








Gelb . . best-read 


Clark . . best-looking 


Let's sample the good 
and bad of '59 ads 


Copy Chasers look through a miscellaneous collection 


of this year’s ads and sort out the good from the bad. 


Do you agree with their evaluations? 


dep Coming up to the year’s end 
we are compelled by ancient prac- 
tice to clear our desk of the accumu- 
lation of ads that somewhere along 
the line seemed worth a mention of 
some sort but never got into the 
column because they never fitted 
the context. 

Shall we dispose of them right 
now so we can prepare the stage for 
the announcement, next month, of 
INDUSTRIAL MarKETING’s “Industrial 
Advertising Man-of-the-Year?” 

Yes, we shall. 


The Gelb Girl . . To make a start 
at no particular point, here is “The 
Gelb Girl—June, 1959.” 

R. Gelb & Sons are a second-hand 
dealer in chemical, rubber, oil, plas- 
tics and food processing machinery. 
They take an ad every month in the 
back of Chemical Engineering to list 
dozens and dozens of items of used 
(and once in a while new) machin- 
ery and to introduce “The Gelb 
Girl” of the month. 

Only reference to the Gelb Girl 
other than her picture in the upper 


OK 


as inserted 





VY 


right hand corner—is in the head- 
line, which customarily makes some 
such statement as “Quit Skipping 
Around—Concentrate on Gelb” 
(The Gelb Girl of the month was 
shown skipping rope) or “Why 
Dream—Obey that Impulse—Buy 
Gelb Chemical Processing Equip- 
ment, Now!” (She’s just sitting 
there, in an- impulse-stimulating 
position.) 

We liked the Gelb Girl of August 
best. We give her to you with our 
Season’s Greetings. (We don’t know 
what the headline on that ad 
means! ) 

We bet this is the best-read used 
machinery ad in existence. 


Clark looks good .. One of the 
year’s very best-looking ads re- 
minded us of the famous Zippo 
lighter ad we liked so much in 1958 
that we reproduced it and reported 
the whole text right here in IM even 
though it wasn’t an industrial ad. 
(Other advertising 
praised it, too.) 

The ad that reminded us of Zippo’s 
was one by the Clark Controller Co., 
which came up with some fine ad- 
vertising during 1959. 


commentators 


In the picture—which occupies the 
top half of the ad (bleed)—a match 
flame is lighting up the front of a 
switch box. The operating handle at 
the side of the box is yellow, and it 
shows up nicely in the match light. 

Too bad the copy doesn’t “match” 
Zippo’s. Hey, Clark, how about look- 
ing up that Zippo ad, huh? 


Alcoa plugs salesman .. If we 
were a salesman, we'd get a bang 
out of having our company run an 
ad with our picture in it right where 
the guys we call on would see it. 

That’s what Aluminum Company 
of America did for Joe Barr—Joe’s 
picture, in full color, in a page in 
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Shell Chemical Corporation 








Alcoa a plug for Joe 


Business Week, plus a smaller re- 
production in black-and-white at 
the top of the adjoining column on 
the next page. 

“They call Joe Barr ‘The Alu- 
minum Man’,” says the headline, 
and we'd like that fine. 

Alcoa should like it, too, because 
this is a fine way to sell the personal 
interest that most people suspect is 
lacking in companies as big as Alcoa. 


Shell is ridiculous, but good. . 
Shell Chemical Corp. kept on having 
some great ads. We can’t remember 
mentioning this campaign for several 
years, but we praised it mightily 
some time back, and that still goes. 





Shell . . ridiculous but great 


We like particularly, this year, the 
firemen swimming under water and 
playing their hoses on some drilling 
pipe that has caught fire. (Well, 
sure that’s ridiculous, but look at 
the ad and see how it comes off. It 
ran in full color.) 

Here’s the copy: 

Go down to the seashore and you'll 
see metal doing a slow burn. Air and 
water combine to corrode it, and salt 
water adds fuel to these fires of rust 

But now there’s an excellent way tc 
fight oxidation of iron and steel—from 
ship hulls to offshore oil drilling rigs 
The method 
and below the waterline with a paint 
based on Shell Chemical’s Epon resin 

Because Epon resin chemically links to 


protect the metal above 














General Dynamics . . what’s it mean? 
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New York & Penn. . pretty 


the metal surface, it forms an adhesive 
armor that wards off corrosion better 
than anything we know. Hard, yet so 
flexible that a wallop will dent rather 
than shatter it, tough Epon resin coating 
also guards against corrosion in under- 
ground pipelines, washing machines, air- 
conditioners, refrigerators, outdoor metal 


furniture . it’s worth your knowing. 


The Shell institutional group at 
J. Walter Thompson Co. gets credit 
for the copy. The artwork —as skill- 
ful as it is imaginative—was done 
by free lance artist Homer Hill. 


‘We don't dig General Dynamics’ 
- « What’s with General Dynamics? 
We don’t dig this neutron mind. 

Take the one that’s half a black- 
board and half a wing-over view of 
some place or other. 

The tiny type that runs along the 
vertical edge of the page says: 


Problems of the Nucleus: What is 
energy? Will thermonuclear reactions 
give us limitless power? Can controlled 
nuclear explosions propel us into outer 
space? 


What’s all that mean? 

There are more, in this General 
Dynamics series, but that’s it, we’ve 
had it, we gotta run on. 


New York & Penn. . Much pretti- 
er (it’s in all the prime colors) and 
much more suitable is the insert 
by New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
pulp and paper manufacturers. They 
commissioned designer Leo Lionni 
to design the insert and to incor- 
porate into the design “practically 
all of the demands on the printabil- 
ity of paper which could be en- 
countered.” 

So, whatever is in the squares is 
an example of some test of faithful 
reproduction on Penn/Brite Offset. 


Corning's ZZZ . . Without question, 
one of the great headlines of all 


time is: 
ZZZZZ 


Look over at the Corning Glass 
Works ad reproduced on p. 164 and 
then we'll let you read the copy: 


You know this little man. His isn’t 
just a personal problem. He’s a problem 
to you, too 

He goes around at night as if he were 
sleep-walking. He pops out without cau- 
tion from behind a car. He crosses, with- 

Continued on page 164 
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Copper’s 
Mr. Chips... 


NORBERT J. LANGER... Bald and bespectacled Norbert writes 
with the authority of a person who has seen much and for- 
gotten little. His beat includes the copper and zinc markets. 


Norbert Langer has been watching developments in the 
world copper market for more years than he cares to recall. 
The cabled reports on copper and zinc received daily by the 
AMM form the skeleton for Langer’s comprehensive articles. 
The meat comes from his closely guarded “telephone list.” 


Years of daily contact enable Norbert to catch the nuances 
in an executive’s replies to his searching questions. Thus, a 
company spokesman’s comment that his firm is ‘‘at the end 
of the rope,” indicates to Langer that a price change is on 
the way. 

Norbert Langer is one of the team of experts that other 
experts read regularly in the American Metal Market. 
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The Markee 
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Bere e ot be 


Read page by page first thing 
every morning of every work- 
ing day by more than thirty- 
one thousand of industry’s top 
metal buyers. 


Not simply because they want 
to, but because they have to. 

because AMM’s daily : news ‘nal 
market information is vital. 


So vital, in fact, that they pay 
more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars to read it. So vital 
that they pay a top subscrip- 
tion rate of $24.00 a year! 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
18 Cliff Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


| .-.as Vital to metal buyers as 
the ticker is to Wall Street 
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Corning . . great headline 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 162 


out looking, at the darkest corner 
You jam on the brakes. Then, a block 

later, you sweat a little, thinking of what 

could have happened 

Why didn’t you see him? Blame it on 

the street lights! 


Then Corning goes into its act, 
telling readers of the American 
City that they’d better get on the 
ball in their communities and see a 
street lighting equipment manufac- 
turer about installing a decent sys- 
tem (with Corning refractors for 
the luminaires). 

Tony Isidore of the Rumrill Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. (he’s now at 
Young & Rubican, New York), is 
the man who dreamed up “ZZZZZ” 
and the words that go with it. Don 
Buckler of Rumrill made the draw- 
ing (using, perhaps, a chisel?) 


Genius at work at USS. . It was 
an act of genius to employ, as US 
Steel did, our favorite cartoonist, 
Willard Mullins, to put life into a 
message on what is meant by “Steel 
plus Services.” 

Merck solves problem neatly. . 
One of the most difficult products to 
write ads for is chemicals. How do 
you illustrate the ads? How do you 
write interesting copy? 
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U.S. Steel genius 


Merck & Co. solved the problem 
neatly with its “Hot off the Bunsen 
Burner,” a department of short 
items about Merck Chemicals intro- 
duced as follows: 


Among chemists, the morning coffee- 
break is a well-established custom. Dur 
ing these informal symposia worthwhile 
data often are exchanged. We should 
like to sit in and tell you about some of 
our many hundreds of Merck Laboratory 
Chemicals. 


One of three items in one of the 
ads will give you the flavor of a 
rather delightful writing style. 


Ammonium Acetate— 
Precursor of Life? 
It's been postulated that inanimate 
matter made the jump to life via the 
effects of ionizing radiation on solutions 
of simple chemical compounds. An inter 
esting bit of evidence to support this 
concept involves the use of Merck am 
monium acetate. Aqueous dilute solu 
tions of this relatively simple compound 
when exposed in ubiquitous polyethyiene 
bags to beta-radiation of 2, 10, 20, 30 
and 50 Mrep in a Van de Graff electron 
accelerator resulted in the synthesis of 
glycine, aspartic acid and an unknown 
amino acid believed to be diamino-suc- 
cinic acid. 
Though yields of these AA-inspired 
amino acids could hardly be described 
they were anything but in- 
This is not to imply that un 


as heavy, 
tangible 

der certain 
Acetate does not 
side. Used as eluting agent for ion-ex 


circumstances Ammonium 


have an ephemeral 


Merck . 


solves a problem 


change resins, AA leaves no residue on 
evaporation—a happy, practical thought 
for chromatographers 


Let’s have more copy like this in 
industrial advertising. Which is to 
say: Let’s have more writers like 
Donald Conklin of Charles W. Hoyt 
Co., New York. 


A puzzler from Lukens. . Lukens 
Steel took an odd way to declare 
itself “Now the nation’s third larg- 
est steel plate producer”: by salut- 
ing its own purchasing men “for 


Continued on page 166 





Now the nation’s 
third largest 
steel plate producer 











Lukens . . a puzzler 





These realistic, polyethylene doll bodies you see here are blow 
molded—the technique that is now exploding into “big busi- 
ness” with almost volcanic force. 

Consider this picture: The toy market will soon blow mold 
38 million pounds of polyethylene. The detergent market now 
wants 400 million blow molded containers (40 million pounds 
of PE). By 1965 it is estimated that detergents and household 
chemicals will require two billion bottles (200 million pounds 
of PE). This does not cover the active possibility of the oil 
industry soon requiring eight billion motor oil containers per 
year (800 million pounds of PE). Nor the growing demands 
of the automotive, housewares and industrial markets! 

Now consider: Up to 1957 only seven companies blow 
molded. Now there are 80. Next year at least 100 will come 
in, and by 1965 there should be 1000! 


Photograph courtesy Boston Plastic Machinery Co 


No facts, no figures can better illustrate why plastics is big 
—and why to reach this market advertisers consistently use the 
dominant and most authoratative book in the market—MODERN 
PLASTICS, MODERN PLASTICS—with more editorial material, 
more paid subscribers, and more advertising than all the other 
plastics publications combined. Send today for the new, fact- 
filled MopDERN PLASTICS Market and Media Data File. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 34 Years 


Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; 
Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blod.; 
Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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bhi (usting with Asarco’s Federated 





Di - We tal Li Alloys can cul your 
coxts...and prodver 
a better product in the 


bargain! 











Automatic Electric distracting 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 164 


their important contribution to the 
company’s growth.” 


AE ‘messed up’. . A wonderful 
layout idea got messed up in the 
Automatic Electric ad. Copy starts: 
“Imagine an unattended warehouse 
run by ant-like machines!” It could 
be done, says the copy: 


Electric fork trucks, equipped with 


automatic memories, would follow pre- 
set instructions. Each truck would pick 
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Asarco 


up and store items—and would take in 
ventory. At the end of the day, it would 
hand in a tabulated work ticket, then 
park itself for the night! 


So the layout man took this word 
picture and converted it into a 
closeup of the steering mechanism 
of a fork truck, its wheel and leve 
being operated by a pair of gloves, 
no hands, no arms. 

And this would be all right, too, if 
the illustration (photograph in full 
color) had not been defaced by the 
reverse headline, “Sort ’em—stack 
’em—ship *em—automatically” and 
a huge “AE can do.” Compounding 


This is Du Pont Delrin: 


Typical performance and production advantages of Deirin 


corny but good (inside spread shown here 


the confusion is a hand pointing 
downward from the “AE can do” to 
a row of push buttons at the bottom 
of the ad. 

Thus: what seems like a delib- 
erate effort to distract the eye from 
the gloves, down between the two 
columns of text and off the foot of 
the page. That’s one way to get rid 


of readers. 


Asarco, corny but good . . The 
of Asarco Federated 
insert is pretty corny—a 


front page 
Metals’ 
man pushing his way out of a pair 
of pliers—-but the material inside, 


evaluated during three years of field tests 





on zinc die-casting, is handsomely 
arranged and the advantages of the 
material and the method are well 
expressed in photographs and cap- 
tions. Page four, in addition to list- 
ing sales offices, introduces (to us 
at least) a phrase which, rather 
than being silly, has quite a bit of 
punch: “Think Zinc.” If we were 
the advertiser, we’d consider riding 
that one. 


DuPont does it right . . “Delrin” 
is by all accounts a thermoplastic 
material that will make history. But 
“make history” is our own rhetori- 
cal cliché. We like the way DuPont 
handled it. 

On page one of a four-page ad, 
against a background of three or 
four items made of Delrin resting 
on a floor of granules, is the simple 
statement “DuPont Announces Del- 
rin acetal resin . . . a completely 
new engineering material offering a 
combination of properties  un- 
matched by any other thermoplas- 
tic.” 

Copy inside is prefaced by the 
display line, “This is DuPont Del- 
rin:”, and we defy a copywriter to 
go wrong after a start like that. 
Various virtues of Delrin are stated, 
and nobody tried to _ illustrate 
“toughness” with a turtle, “temper- 
ature” with a thermometer, or 
“manufacturing economies” with a 
knife cutting a coin. Just five para- 
graphs of what it is, what it does, 
and why it’s better—to prove which, 
there’s a lineup across the base of 
the spread of eight articles made 
from Delrin. 


Cannon is unconvincing . . We 
don’t know what’s happening in the 
picture (it looks like something 
seen through a microscope), but it 
may mean something to the elec- 
tronics engineer. The Cannon Plugs 
ad is typical of what we’re going to 
call the Electronics School of Ad- 
vertising Design—rectangular ele- 
ments, blocky arrangements, white 
space, a single long paragraph, sans 
serif type. It looks fine from a dis- 
tance, but we’ve yet to be convinced 
that these ads really come to grips 
with the reader. Form buries sub- 
stance. 


Delco’s ‘art exhibit’ . . It may be 
of some interest to motor buyers 








Cummins 


that Delco Products offers from in- 
stock to three weeks delivery on 
integral h.p. polyphase motors; in 
many cases overnight delivery is 
available. At least, Delco thinks this 
information would be of sufficient 
interest to motor buyers to warrant 
putting money into a two-color ad. 
Why, then, Delco, did you permit 
the layout man to get away with 
that piece of modern art which vir- 
tually obliterates the message you 
wanted to communicate? 


Cummins is just great .. Great 
ad by Cummins Engine. The front 


7) that 
ting conditions 


o hp. wasted! 





of the insert has four different- 
colored arrows writhing around a 
truck wheel, and the headline is a 
real page-turner: 

“What's the answer for trucks 
made obsolete by changing lengths, 
weights and designs?” 

Inside (above) is the message that 
“Cummins has a diesel (one of 27) 
that exactly matches your operating 
conditions—no extra h.p. needed, 
no h.p. wasted!” Here is one case 
where we don’t mind the sans serif 
body copy or the ragged margin 
because the type size is so large 
and the line spacing is so open that 








® DELCO MOTORS 











Canon . . unconvincing 


Delco . . obliterated message 
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Bird dreadful theme 


the text is virtually display. 

The chart below gives the specific 
Cummins model for the most pop- 
ular applications—weights, top 
m.p.h., maximum required h.p. 

Material on the back of the insert 
sells the efficiency of Cummins 
diesels for short city runs as well 


as cross-country hauls. 


Bird‘’s dreadful theme. . “Think- 
ing Man’s Filter.” For the record, 
we wish to report that a dreadful 
consumer product ad theme got it- 
self immortalized in business pa- 
pers last summer. Bird Machine 
Cémpany (filter manufacturer) did 
it. 


Well done, Westinghouse . . In 
the “open pore” school of advertis- 
ing (Marlboro) is the Westinghouse 
ad showing a real close-up of an 
ear being cupped. Headline is 
“You're hearing all the noise you'll 
ever hear from the new Westing- 
house Air-Line Motor!” Just above 
the headline is a small picture of 
some pins dropping. 

We like it. The idea came from 
Robert Inch, art director at Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Pittsburgh. 


Hammermill is just right. . You'd 
also say that the Hammermill ad 
comes from the same school. A huge 
eraser is about to exorcise the “r” 
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Westinghouse we like it 


from “orfer” on a typed sheet. “A 
mistake,’ the headline says, “dis- 
appears if it’s on Hammermill 
Bond.” Copy is just right: 


Even a perfect secretary makes a 
typing error now and then. How often, 
you'll never guess if she has Hammer 
mill Bond in her typewriter. 

Hammermill Bond erases, neatly. And 
because it contains exclusive Neutracel 
pulp, it has a smoother, more level sur 
face. It makes a better impression be- 
cause it takes a better impression 
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Frank Bohnel, art director at 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Cleveland, did the layout, and the 
copy was typed on Hammermili 
Bond by BBDO copywriter Charles 
T. Freeman. 


Borden's kind of blurred . . It’s 
not often a blurred photograph is 
intentional. The one in Borden 
Chemical’s ad is, because the blur- 
ring of certain figures indicates the 
action in a basketball game. But 


vontinued on page 


WHO WINS WITH BORDEN CHEMICAL ON THE TEAM? 





Hammermill . . just right 


Borden . . blurred 
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HOW WELL DOES THE 
EDITORIAL CLIMATE OF 

PAPER & PULP PUBLICATIONS 
FIT YOUR PRODUCT ? 


QUANTITATIVE MEASURE of editorial articles in 
paper and pulp publications January through June, 1959 
TOPICS indecty "Ree SMAI & Pater ond Paper” TAPPIC 
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Board Manufacturing 
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Coating; Converting 





Engineering 





Finishing 





Forecasts 
Groundwood Pulp 


Instrumentation 











Kraft Pulping 





Maintenance 
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Material Handling 
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Miscellaneous 
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New Mills and Machines 





Paper Making 





Personnel; Public Relations 
Production Statistics 
Pulp; Stock Cleaning 











Semi-chemical Pulping 





Stock Preparation 
Sulphite Pulping 
Training 











Waste Paper 

Water 

Wood; Wood Handling 
Lab Testing; Instruments 
Theory 

Research 


TOTALS 29 54 98 53 40 
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An association paper consisting mainly of papers delivered at various meetings. 
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What may surprise you in the table above is that Paper Trade Journal rates so high 
in number and diversity of practical editorial articles. 








You'd expect Paper Trade Journal to cover the news of the industry each week. It does. 





And trends—it covers industry trends too. 


All this, we suggest, makes Paper Trade Journal the logical magazine to carry adver- 
tising messages to the men who make buying decisions in the paper and pulp market. 





by ay SN 
x AB Samed ARD 
[Paper IRADEJouRNAL @ @ 
49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
“the most useful paper” 


SURVEY SHOWS EXTENT 
OF MILL READERSHIP 


Many subscriptions to PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL are in the company name 
with issues available to key people 
at the mill. To determine exactly 
what happened to such mill sub- 
scriptions PAPER TRADE JOURNAL in 
1959 sent questionnaires to mills 
with company subscriptions and 
asked, specifically, for the names and 
titles of those who regularly read the 
JOURNAL. Replies from 485 indicated 
an average of 5.5 readers per mill 
copy of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 





The titles of these readers break 
down percentagewise as follows: 


Officers 11.3% 
Mill Managers, including 
Superintendents 19.1 
Assistant Managers 6.9 
Technical Directors 23.3 
Engineers 23.3 
Purchasing Agents 2.0 
Foremen 2.1 
Other mill employees 12.0 


Total 100.0% 





Applying this percentage breakdown 
to all mill subscriptions and project 
ing the average of 5.5 readers per 
mill subscription to all mill subscrip- 
tions, the number of readers appears 
as follows: 


Officers 

Mill Managers, including 
Superintendents 

Assistant Managers 

Technical Directors 

Engineers ; 

Purchasing Agents 112 

Foremen 113 

Other mill employees 643 


5,395 





When individual mill subscribers 
(counted as one reader each) are 
added to this mill copy readership 
the following is indicated as total 
mill readership: 
Officers 1,055 
Mill Managers, including 
Superintendents 1,630 
Assistant Managers 648 
Technical Directors 1,641 
Engineers 1,773 
Purchasing Agents 165 
Foremen 646 
Other mill employees 1,157 


Total 8,715 
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Cormac sickening 


COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 168 


the words in this ad make one of 
the longest extensions of credit 
(that’s a pun, dear reader) in his- 
tory. 

The question is asked “Who wins 
with Borden Chemical on the 
Team?” And the copy answers: 
The Taxpayer! He gets a first class 
school without paying through the 
nose. Impossible these days? Nonsense! 
One reason is Borden’s Cascophen Glue 
—an unbelievably strong resorcinol 
resin adhesive. It makes possible, for 
example, the huge fire-resistant glue- 
fused wood beams and arches in this 
gym. Result: sound construction econ- 
omies—plus great safety, utility and 
beauty. 

In other words, if you use Bor- 
den’s glue, taxes are less, and the 
local high school wins the league 
championship. 


A sickening ad from Cormac. . 
This Cormac ad is the kind that 
makes us almost ill. We see a lot 
of bad advertising that’s obviously 
the work of people who don’t be- 
lieve rauch in advertising and don’t 
want to invest much in space or 
talent. But Cormac Photocopy 
Corp. ran this ad in expensive 
space and put some real dough into 
production. 

More than half the ad is occupied 
by a duotone of an oyster—opened 
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Mead . . breaks rules 


up to reveal a pearl. Above the 
oyster but still in the illustration 
(the oyster is sitting on a base of 
pearls) is “built-in a pearl!”; 
and below it partly on the pearls, 
partly on white space under the 
illustration is “a rare find in office 
copiers too!” 

This is bad enough, but we have 
three more complaints. The infor- 
mation that this copier can be op- 
erated “while wearing an evening 
dress (or tux)” is not only in- 
credible but useless information if 
true. Part of the display material 
appears—or rather fails to appear 
—in the ad’s pale yellow. For the 
first time in a long time we’ve read, 
in business paper copy, that won- 
derful line from the classified ads: 
“You've got to see it to appreciate 
it.” 


Mead breaks the rules . . Excep- 
tion to the rule that ads on “how 
we make our product” end up on 
the bottom of the ad rating stand- 
ings is the Mead Corporation ad 
which looks great in full 
Copy on what appears to be strips 
of yellow paper says, “Newest 
photo techniques make better pa- 
per. Photomicrography of pulp fi- 
bers is one technique used by Mead 
research to improve existing pa- 
pers, develop new ones. One more 
example cf leadership from Mead 
; imagination in paper and 
packaging.” 


color. 


OM’s malignancy . . The Olin 
Mathieson ad is a manifestation of 
what we consider a malignant trend, 
fathered by the electronics indus- 
try, in ad design. Ad design tran- 
scends all else! 

Look at it. The vertical panel— 
representing what?—is black. The 
arrows—representing the six “di- 
versified operations” of Olin Mathie- 
son—are in various colors. The 
logotype lower right is red and 
black and gray and brown. 

The copy is almost a_ parody: 


Directing Diversified Interests 

Toward A Common Goal..... 

This is the work of 

OLIN MATHIESON 

With soundly diversified operations in 
six major fields, Olin Mathieson co- 
ordinates its separate Divisions in a 
unique mutual exchange of knowledge, 
experience, production advances and re- 
search developments. This continued in- 
terchange of information throughout 
Olin Mathieson helps speed product im- 
provements in each of its fields and 
furthers the common purpose of all: In- 
creasingly better service to industry and 
the public. 

All of which means—we guess— 
“We've merged a lot of companies 
and Olin is going to be the new 
name.” 


Diamond is a jewel for admen.. 
The advertising that advertising 
people have to read is just about 
the worst advertising that ever gets 
on paper. (You’d be surprised at 
the number of times readers write 
in the suggestion that we review 
business publication advertising. 
We'd love to, but 75% of IM’s ad- 
vertisers would get sore.) It’s a bad 
commentary on our business: few 
agencies advertise, and most media 
don’t know how to. 

An exception to the latter is 
Diamond Match Co. The headline 
on its long-copy ad is from the 
mail-order school: “A _ practical, 
proven way to beat the high cost 
of advertising.” 

After a preliminary paragraph 
establishing the fact that advertis- 
ing costs have gone up, we get the 
point that “more and more major 
companies are concentrating more 
of their advertising budgets in book 
match advertising programs.” Why? 


Book matches deliver your advertis- 
ing at extremely low cost-per-prospect. 











DIRECTING Sa ORRSERIED INTERESTS 


TOWARD ION GOAT 


This is the work of 





roven Way To 
Beat The High Cost of Advertising 








Olin Mathieson . . a malignant trend 


A pinpoint mailing to 1,000 selected 
prospects of a package of 6 match- 
books can be made for $240. A Hooper- 
Holmes survey indicates book match 
mailings receive 70% readership. Thus 
the book match mailing described above 
delivers its sales message to 700 pros- 
pects at a cost of 34¢ per reader. Com- 
pare this figure with the cost-per-pros- 
pect delivered by any other medium! 


Copy then proceeds (1) to ex- 
plain why people look at book 


matches and the extent to which 
they take action on the product ad- 
vertised thereon; (2) to give the 
competitive advantages of book 
matches, such as multiple expo- 
sures, no advertising competition at 
time of contact, opportunity to per- 
sonalize with prospect’s name, etc.; 
(3) to describe the services of 
“Diamond book match counsellors”; 
and (4) 
“Diamensionized Book Match Ad- 


to offer the booklet on ~ 


Diamond . . most intelligent 


” 


vertising. 
A most intelligent presentation 
by Marvin Holderness, a vice-presi- 
dent of Doremus & Co., New York, 
on copy and Doremus & Co. art di- 
rector Howard Imhoff on layout. 


Chasera 





Shipping charge calculator opens doors to sales 


= Arnav Aircraft Associates, Little 
Ferry, N. J., is merchandising its 
economical shipping charges in a 
direct mail campaign both practical 
and effective. The company has 
completed a mailing to a 3,300- 
name list in which the item mailed 
was its new “shipping cost com- 
parator”—a dial calculator on which 
customers can quickly and auto- 
matically calculate shipping charges, 
by various methods of shipment, 
from Arnav’s two plants. 

Arnav, a manufacturer of tube 
fittings and precision machined 
parts for aircraft and space craft, 
claims to be the only hydraulic 
fitting manufacturer with plants on 


both the east and west coasts. Most 
of the company’s competitors are 
located on the west coast, and 
Arnav promotes its advantage in 
faster, more economical shipment 
because of the two shipping points. 

The two-sided cardboard calcu- 
lator figures shipping costs from the 
New Jersey plant on one side; from 
the El Segundo, Cal., plant on the 
other. 

The purchasing agent operating 
the calculator need only select his 
own postal zone from the list printed 
on the comparator, line up the in- 
side dial with the proper weight 
under the correct zone on the out- 
side dial—and read off the exact 


shipping cost. Comparative shipping 
charges are given for air parcel 
post, air express, air freight, parcel 
post, rail and truck. 

Arnav sales manager J. M. Much- 
nikoff, who thought up the whole 
idea and designed the comparator, 
says the letters of thanks and, even 
more, the requests for additional 
comparators. prove the success of 
the mailing. Some purchasing agents 
have asked for as many as 20 addi- 
tional for distribution to all their 
buyers. 

The salesmen use them for dis- 
tribution to prospects and report 
the calculators are a terrific door 
opener. a 
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to the editor 





‘Readership studies aren’t 
as misleading as you think’ 


= When anyone challenges adver- 
tising readership reports, I find 
that I am expected to rise to the 
occasion and defend this type of 
research. Therefore this letter .. . 

Actually I am pretty much in 
agreement with what you say in 
your editorial in the October issue 
of InpusTRIAL MArKETING, “Has 
everyone gone haywire over read- 
ership reports?” (Page 81). How- 
ever, like almost everyone else who 
criticizes readership reports, you 
overrate the possibility that those 
who create advertising will be mis- 
led by them. 

I have probably had more ex- 
perience with industrial advertising 
readership reports and their use 
than all but three or four admen 
in the entire country. Yet I can't 
recall a single case where an adver- 
tiser or agency attempted to learn 
something from one of these studies 
and was misled. 

True, advertising readership re- 
ports are often misused. They are 
regularly misquoted. They are held 
up as reasons for preparing the kind 
of ads that somebody wants to pre- 
pare anyhow—or for not doing 
something that he didn’t want to 
do. But these are all instances 
where readership reports have been 
misused—not where they have mis- 
led a sincere advertiser to the 
wrong conclusion. 

As a matter of fact, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to learn from ad- 
vertising readership reports how to 
get scores. There are no sure-fire 
formulas—unless “make your ad 
interesting” would be one. Anyone 
who studies these reports enough 
to learn what advertising techniques 
work in a particular book will also 
learn enough to decide whether his 
advertising problem requires an ad 
with high stopping power or with 
high interest—or whether he must 
sacrifice these characteristics in or- 


der to tell a very specific story to a 
very specific group of people. 

Actually, the things that can be 
learned most easily and most quick- 
ly from advertising readership 
scores are the techniques that don’t 
work—that almost surely lead to 
low scores. And practically every- 
one who has studied this aspect of 
these reports will agree that these 
techniques, which repel the average 
reader, will almost certainly also 
repel any particular group of read- 
ers that are important to you. 

So I repeat—anyone who sin- 
cerely tries to learn anything from 
advertising readership reports will 
not be misled. Even if he only 
learns what mistakes to avoid, he'll 
be ahead of the game. And if he is 
smart enough to learn how to get 
high scores, he certainly is smart 
enough to know how and when to 
apply this knowledge. 

JOHN W. DEWOLF 
Vice-President, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York 


Re readership reports: 
"You're right, but. .’ 


= There is a good deal of merit in 
your editorial on readership studies. 
(Sid Bernstein Says, Oct. IM, p. 81). 

As an organization that has done 
a lot of research on readership stud- 
ies and finds them very useful, how- 
ever, I hope what you have written 
will not discourage publishers from 
providing readership services. 

You are perfectly correct in that 
there is a wide difference in the in- 
terest level of various products. It 
is equally true that for business 
publications the composition of the 
sample leaves much to be desired. 

However, readership studies do 
give us many clues on the effective- 
ness of different advertising tech- 
niques. Most importantly readership 
studies permit us to make compari- 
sons within the same product cate- 








gories. So, even though the com- 
position of the sample is not ideal, 
if we compare lift truck advertising 
with lift truck advertising there is 
a great deal of usefulness in the re- 
sult. 
WILLIAM A. MARSTELLER 
President, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago 


From one thinking man 
to another. . 


= After reading your editorial page 
on readership reports in the October 
IM (Sid Bernstein Says, p. 81), I am 
impressed that we belong to the 
same school of thought and also that 
you smoke Viceroys. 
R. O. EASTMAN 
Eastman Research Organiza- 
tion, New York 


Says both Copy Chasers and 
IM makeup man are all wet 


= I read the Copy Chasers article 
on the subject of art directors (IM, 
August, p. 187). I have some 
thoughts on the subject. 

I naturally react to lumping art 
directors iogether as a_ separate 
species; I’m sure they have as many 
frailties as, say, the Copy Chasers, 
but I’m sure that they are not sub- 
human and especially I’m sure that 
a good many do not approach their 
jobs as “artists” (Copy Chasers flat 
statement: they all do) but as de- 
signers. A designer, as you know, is 
a different animal. For one thing, he 





Har-rumph ... dee da da dee dum 

- . « dropped his pencil . . . Dear 

Sirs . . . ka-choooo . . . drink of 
water ... lighting a cigar... 











cannot be readily separated into 
artist, copywriter, production man- 
ager, account executive or business 
man, for that matter. 

There is no such thing as a “good 
design” with bad copy, or one that 
didn’t get an approval for a client 
or that reproduced badly. 

Let me say at this point, that I 
have done bad designs in my time, 
and plenty of them; but you can 
chalk that up to character deficiency 
or some such, not ignorance. 

Perhaps the largest block to good 
industrial ads is just what the Copy 
Chasers article is guilty of; separ- 
ating copy from art. Their title alone 
is to be condemned. “Copy Chas- 
ers!” If they’re not “ad chasers” at 
least, then they are out in left field! 

Their selections of ads for their 
article are, with few exceptions, 
surely horrible examples and what’s 
more the blood brothers of these ads 
will be with us as long as copy is 
dumped in the art departments to 
be arranged “prettily” or “nicely” 
or “excitingly” or “neatly.” If that’s 
all you ask an art director to do 
then that’s all you’re going to get, 
and don’t expect him to read the 
copy. As long as copy is considered 
the only important element and the 
rest of the ad a frame for it. ‘en so 
long will the result be inevitable. I 
do not recommend downgrading 
copy; I merely suggest upgrading 
the other elements of an ad. 

Perhaps the following comments 
can be blamed on the magazine art 
director or, in any case, someone 
other than the writers. 


® The example ads are shown to 
the worst possible advantage (can 
you tell which are bleed?) The trim 
size of a magazine is an unavoidable 
reality, but not one ad is shown as 
it actually appeared. Crooked, too! 


e Taking the position that “people 
in glass houses should practice what 
they preach,” I would like to point 
out the difficulty of reading a six- 
page article spread out over 12 
pages. 


e I'll bet that putting the “com- 
plicated” ads on the top of the page 
and the “exotic” ones on the bottom 
sounded like a good idea, but did 
anyone realize that it would result 
is one page having 16 lines of text 
(counting widows) one whole para- 

Continued on page 174 
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Brochure Explains 
Phote-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national ad- 
vertising managers and agency 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 

.- for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 
P.O. Box 98, 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 


Maplewood, New Jersey 





MARKETING MAN, some advertising exper- 
lence, work with VP of large northern New 
Jersey (Bergen County) metal-working 
company and agency on basic program 
data; late twenties; good future, salary 
commensurate with experience; send con- 
fidential resume to: 

Box 564, ¢/o INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 














“PIN-POINT YOUR MARKEY WITH 
SELL-ECTIVE METALWORKING LISTS”’ 
New catalog of publisher's metalworking lists 
covering all types of metalworking plants . 
machine fool users, stamping & fabricating 
plants, foundries, fabricators, mfrs. finished 
products, etc. SIC selection, financial ratings, 
zoned. Write or phone for free copy. 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY NEWS 
16243 Meyers Road Detroit 35, Mich. 
UNiversity 3-5815 


the Real Push 
Behind Sales! 


You'll find ‘Snips’ a powerful 
medium to reach over 13,000 
sheet metal, ventilation and 
warm air heating contractors. See 
Industrial Marketing Data Book 


Snips Magazine 
5707 W. Lake St 


the 


textile industry 


has gone 


chemical 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
WET-PROCESSING HAS PUBLISHED A BROCHURE ON 
THIS EXPANDING CHEMICAL MARKET. 


Address requests AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 44 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10 
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LETTERS . . 


continued from p. 173 


graph, parts of two others, a bold 
face lead-in at the bottom of a six- 
line column and several other ele- 
ments that make reading difficult? 
All this is not to be taken as crit- 
icism of the “Copy Chasers” 
of examples (except in one or two 
cases) or their commentary on them 
(except in one or two cases.) 
I just think they may be contrib- 
uting to the problem, not solving it. 
ERN WAIVADA 
Vice-President in Charge of Art 
Department, Fred Wittner Co., 
New York 


choice 


P.S. What do they mean that a 
headline should promise a reason- 
able reward for using the product 
or at least a reasonable reward for 
reading? Is it possible that an ad 
could be rewarding without saying 
so in the headline? Nah! 
P.P.S. Business Week article on 
Museum cf Modern Art show says, 
“The Museum of Modern Art might 
be classed in the school of art that 
stresses the harmony of an object 
with its intended function.” Why do 
Copy Chasers feel that the Torring- 


ton ad is O.K. for the Museum of 


Modern Art but not for industrial 
advertising. They have missed the 
significance of either the museum 
or industrial advertising. 





PROCESSING CHEMICALS 
ARE NOW BEING CONSUMED 
AT A RATE OF 
OVER 5 HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS WORTH ANNUALLY 


More brickbats to Copy Chasers 
for blast at art directors 


= My first reaction after reading 
the attack on art directors in your 
August issue (p. 187) by the Copy 
Chasers was to cancel my subscrip- 
tion. 

I felt that any magazine whose 
editorial policy would encourage 
and print such completely irrespon- 
sible nonsense was an unjustified 
waste of time and money. 

Much could be said to put the 
learned idiots of this department 
back on a sane and responsible tract 
[sic] but in their case I wonder if 
there is time. 

A. T. SPEES 


Spees Co., Los Angeles 7 





The whole trouble with this organi- 
zation is there are too many pin- 
heads in it! 
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ice, Inc. 72-74 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 80 


“Jobber Product News 149 
“Jobber Product News Directory and 
Buyers’ Guide 149 
Journal of Metals 140 
“Keeney Publishing Co. 22, 97 
Kenyon, Robert T., Co. 126 
“Law and Order 154 
Letter Shop Inc., The 152 


“Machine and Tool Blue Book 4,5 
Machine & Tool Directory 4 
*Machinery 123 
“MacLean Building Guide 103 
“MacLean, Hugh C., Publications 
Limited 103 
*MacRae’s Blue Book 119 
g t and Busi Automa- 
tion 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 
“Mass Transportation 
“Mass Transportation Directory 
“Mayor and Manager 
McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 8-9, 12-13, 23-25, 30, 66-67, 
82-83, 131 
“Mechanical Catalog 140 
“Mechanical Engineering 34, 140 
Metal Progress 71 
“Michigan Contractor & Builder 27 





“Mid-West Contractor 
*Mill & Factory 

Mining Engineering 
“Missiles and Rockets 
“Modern Castings 
“Modern Packaging - 
“Modern Plastics - 
Morton, Jack, Productions 


*New England Construction 
“New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek __ 

North American Van Lines, Inc. 
“Office Appliances Magazine 
Oil Daily, The _. 

*Oil/Gas World __ 


“Pacific Builder and Engineer 

“Packaging Parade - 

*Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 

*Panamerican Publishing Co. 

*Paper Trade Journal . 

“Paperboard Packaging 

*Penton Publications 

Perrygraf Corp. 

Petroleum Equipment 

“Petroleum Refiner 

“Pipe Line Industry 

*Pit and Quarry - 

*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 

Power _____. 

*Proceedings of the LR.E. 

*Product Design & Development 

“Product Engineering - 

Production 

“Products Finishing 

*Products Finishing Directory 

*Public Works Magazine 

*Public Works Publications 

Purchasing - 

Purchasing Files, Inc. 

Quantity Photo Co. 

Research and Development 
Rice-Youmans Publishing Co. 

“Rocky Mountain Construction 

“SAE Journal , 172 

*School Bus Trends 

Semiconductor Products 3rd Cover 

*Sewerage Manual and Catalog File, 
The 129 
Shoe and Leather Journal 103 
Show Daily 149 

"Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 

“Smith, Harry W., Inc. 

*Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co. 

*Snips Magazine 

*Society of Automotive Engineers, The 

“Southwest Builder & Contractor 

*Stanley Publishing Company 

*Street and Highway Manual and 
Catalog File, The 

Supermarket Methods 

Sweet's Catalog Service 


*Technical and Instructional Hand- 
books 

*Texas Contractor 

“Textiles Panamericanos 

*Thomas Publishing Co. 

*Thomas Register 

Thompson, F. D., Publications, Inc. 

*Tool Engineer, The 

*Transportation Business Gift News 

‘Transportation Supply News 149 


U.S. News & World Report 28-29 
*Vance Publishing Corp. 91, 142 


“Wall Street Journal 16 

“Water Works Manual and Catalog 
File, The 

“Western Builder 

“Wood and Wood Products 

Wood Working Directory 

“World Oil - 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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Market Researcher Is Key Man 


Practically all of the economic forecasters believe 
that the decade starting with 1960 will be one of great 
expansion and prosperity. They point to growing popu- 
lation and accelerated industrial progress as elements 
in the picture which will assure increased production, 
sales, employment and profits. 

It won’t be that simple, of course, and most skilful 
marketers realize it. However, if the climate for busi- 
ness is favorable, and if the individual company makes 
the most of its opportunities, it should move ahead 
rapidly toward higher levels of growth and prosperity 
for its stockholders, employes, suppliers and customers. 

The dynamic expansion of American industry is 
based primarily on the development of new and im- 
proved products. It is necessary only to read the annual 
reports of companies whose ownership is distributed 
among the public to realize that a large part of income 
is devoted by industry leaders to research, which finds 
the way to new processes, new materials, new equip- 
ment. Thus older and: less efficient methods are con- 
stantly giving way to the new and better things which 
flow from intelligently directed industrial research. 

Here is where marketing begins to function. Actually, 
the marketing team includes those responsible for new 
product development, and consequently much of the 
work of technical research is done on projects which 
are presented as offering great opportunity, in the 
event that satisfactory solutions to the problems in- 
volved can be found. 

By the time new products get to the stage of pilot 
production, market research is in a positicn to study 
applications in markets with which the company is 
already familiar, as well as in new markets about which 
it may need a great deal of information, regarding 
manufacturing or production processes, buying methods 
and distribution channels. This is a large order for the 
market research manager. 

While many successful companies report to their 
stockholders each year that a substantial part of their 
sales and earnings are coming from products which 
were not on the market ten years ago, they normally 
do not discuss product failures. Yet it is well known 
that many new products approved by management and 
marketing teams as highly promising fail to succeed 
when introduced to the hurly-burly of competitive 
selling in the industrial market-place. 

In many cases this is due to faulty planning, espe- 
cially in relation to market research. Either this group 
was not given the assignment early enough to study 
the problem carefully and from all angles, or manage- 
ment preferred to short-cut the normal procedure and 
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Market research has been recognized as a key function. 

proceed on the assumption that there existed a large 
potential demand for the new product. Thus failures 
may have happened in the case of products which, 
protected by careful study of potential markets and 
marketing strategy, could have made a healthy con- 
tribution to future earnings. 

Market research, like sales, advertising, merchandis- 
ing, promotion and other marketing functions, needs 
to be brought into the picture as early as possible. 
Sometimes this might even precede actual technical 
research, so as to get a fairly accurate idea of the 
potential for a proposed product before a heavy invest- 
ment is made in research looking to its design and 
manufacture. But even if the product has already been 
developed in the laboratory before market research has 
had a chance to study it, this close look at where it can 
be used and in what quantities should be supplied be- 
fore any commitments are made regarding manufacture 
and distribution. 

Market research has been recognized by successful 
industrial marketers as a key function, and the demand 
for qualified talent in this area of marketing is there- 
fore growing. This is a comparatively new field, and 
thus the number of people with long and successful 
experience in studying industrial markets in expert 
fashion is not especially large. But the company which 
is doing extensive product research and development 
work cannot afford to be without the services of able 
market researchers, for they can save a great deal of 
money, as well as valuable time and effort, by helping 
management to avoid mistakes. On the other hand, they 
can also confirm favorable opinions made in advance 
of actual testing of the potential markets for new 
products. 

We may expect to see even more emphasis on good 
market research and on well-trained and competent 
market researchers as the great opportunities which 
loom ahead for many companies in the booming sixties 
begin to unfold. 
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Mr. Richard A, Cowan 
300 West 43rd Street 


New York 36, New York 
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Marketing Director 


The semiconductor industry is a dynamic field that requires 
raw materials and equipment from more than 60 other industries. 
The chemical, ultrasonic, welding, metallurgical, paper, 

wire, abrasive, and machinery industries are just a few of the 
areas that have found new markets in semiconductor production 
sales. Your product or service may have a place in this 

$12 billion picture. Why not investigate the possibilities today? 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
300 West 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Plan now for MILL & FACTORY’s 1960 Know-How Handbook 


81% of the readers said they kept the Know-How 
Handbook as a permanent reference book. 


Here is the all-industry reference work used by men 
in charge of production/maintenance engineering. 
Special study by the Mills Shepard research organiza- 
tion shows — 

17% of the readers report specific purchasing de- 


cisions as a direct result of reading the Know- 
How Handbook. 


26% of the readers report they planned new equip- 
ment ... called in sales representatives . . . 
asked for more information . . . bought par- 
ticular products ...or were prompted to 
some action as a direct result of this issue. 


Mill « Factory 


BPA BN 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: MU 9-3250 


a Conover-Mast publication 





Here is an opportunity to get at least a year’s traffic 
for your complete product story. It will be positioned 
in the section describing the use and application of 
products like yours. There will be five of these sections 
—Production, Electrical, Power Transmission, Mate- 
rial Handling, Plant Building and Services, plus an 
important new section on Direction of People. 


Plan for the 1960 MILL & FACTORY Know-How 
Handbook in your budget now. Published in May. 
Final forms close April 5. 


Serving the men responsible for 
production/maintenance engineering 
throughout industry—the men, regardless 
of title, your sales force must see to sell. 

































































